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Grand  Master  the  Freiherr  von  Hompesch  and  his  sixteen  faith¬ 
ful  followers  reached  Trieste  on  July  27,  1798,  and  with  the  consent 
of  the  Emperor  Francis  II  provisionally  adopted  the  city  as  the 
sikge  of  the  Order.  From  thence  on  October  15,  he  addressed  pro¬ 
tests  to  the  ixiwers  at  the  treatment  that  the  Knights  had  been 
accorded  by  Citizen-General-in-Chief  Bonaparte.  The  General  had 
kept  for  himself  the  sword  and  dagger  of  Grand  Master  La  Valette, 
the  heroic  defender  of  Malta  against  the  Turks,  but  when  shown 
the  Order’s  most  precious  relic,  the  hand  of  the  Precursor,  St.  John 
the  Baptist,  he  scornfully  remarked,  “  Let  them  keep  the  carrion.” 
By  a  series  of  events  the  Hand  is  now  in  Belgrade  and  La  Valette’s 
weapons  are  in  Paris.f 

*S€C  this  Bulletin,  1938,  Vol.  VI,  pp.  399-466  and  495-613. 

tThe  fate  of  the  sacred  Relics  of  the  Order  is  typical  of  the  wanderings  of  the 
knights  themselves.  When  Grand  Master  von  Hompesch  was  driven  from  Malta 
by  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  he  was,  as  above  stated,  allowed  to  “keep  the  carrion!  ”, 
as  the  future  Emperor  termed  the  hand  that  had  baptised  Christ!  The  other  two 
sacred  Relics  arc  the  fragment  of  the  True  Cross,  and  the  ikon  of  Our  Lady  of 
Philermos,  both  of  which  the  Hospitallers  had  brought  with  them  to  Cyprus  after 
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The  Hospital  of  Malta  Under  the  French 

Four  years  after  the  capture  of  Malta  by  Citizen-General  Rona- 
parte,  a  report  was  w’ritten  by  the  senior  medical  officer  with  the 
French  troops.  He  considered  the  physical  and  medical  topography 
of  the  island  and  devoted  several  pages  to  a  description  of  the 
Great  Hospital.  This  is  probably  the  earliest  account  of  the  hos¬ 
pital  after  the  Knights  departed,  and  jwssibly  the  only  one  written 
during  the  French  occupation.  It  reflects  lx)th  the  favorable  and 
the  unfavorable  criticism  of  the  Sacra  Infermeria  at  the  turn  of 
the  centur)’. 

Citizen  Dr.  Robert  begins  his  rejKjrt  with  an  account  of  the 
voyage  of  the  French  fleet  of  two  hundred  sail,  bearing  twenty-four 
thousand  men,  from  Toulon  to  Malta.  Twenty-five  days  were  re¬ 
quired  from  the  30  Floreal  of  Year  6  (May  19,  1798),  when  they 
embarked.  Sixty-six  ships,  bearing  the  division  of  General  Desaix, 
entered  the  port  of  Malta.  The  capture  of  the  island  is  dismissed 
by  the  doctor  in  a  few  words.  About  six  thousand  men  were  left 
to  form  the  garrison  of  the  island  ,“  as  well  as  a  large  numl)er  of 
venereal  patients  who  had  evaded  the  ins|)ection  that  had  l)een 

the  fall  of  .\cre  in  1291.  The  Relics  reached  St.  Petersburg  when  the  Tsar  Paul  1 
was  elected  Grand  Master.  There  they  remained  usually  being  kept  at  the  Winter 
Palace,  but  were  carried  every  year  for  a  certain  period  to  Gatchino.  They  were 
there  in  1919,  and  were  taken  to  Reval  by  Father  Bogoyavlenski,  when  General 
Yudenitch  retired  into  Esthonia.  Father  Bogoyavlenski  handed  them  over  to  Count 
Alexei  Ignatiev,  for  delivery  to  the  Dowager  Tsaritza  Maria  Fedorovna,  mother 
of  Tsar  Nicholas  II,  in  Copenhagen.  Colonel  King,  Librarian  of  the  Order  of 
Saint  John  in  Great  Britain,  writes  that  in  1931  His  Majesty,  King  George  II  of 
Greece,  informed  him  that  the  Relics  had  been  placed  in  charge  of  the  King  of 
Jugoslavia  under  a  special  deed  of  trust,  being  kept  in  his  private  chapel  in  Belgrade. 
(King,  Knights  of  St.  John  in  the  Brit.  Empire,  p.  136).  The  Hand  of  Saint  John 
the  Baptist  is  contained  in  a  small  golden  shrine  covered  with  precious  stones. 
Upon  opening  the  cover,  one  sees  within  another  cover  of  glass,  under  which  reposes 
the  Hand  wrapped  in  a  silken  cloth.  This  Relic  was  presented  to  Grand  Master 
d’Aubusson  by  Sultan  Bayazed  II  in  1484.  The  piece  of  the  Cross,  carved  to 
form  a  little  cross,  is  also  preserved  in  a  small  shrine.  The  American  Minister 
to  Jugoslavia  has  kindly  verified  these  statements.  The  Relics  had  been  kept  for  a 
short  time  at  the  Foreign  Office  in  Belgrade  before  being  transferred  to  the  Palace. 
H.  R.  H.  Prince  Paul.  Regent  of  Jugoslavia,  in  conversation  with  a  member  of  the 
American  Legation  (1936)  confirmed  the  presence  of  the  Relics  in  the  (Thapel. 
(Letter  of  10  Sept.  1936,  from  Hon.  Charles  S.  Wilson,  .American  Minister  to 
Jugoslavia). 


Fig.  76. 

His  Imperial  Majesty  Paul  1,  Romanoff:  Tsar  and 
Autocrat  of  All  the  Russias. 


In  robes  as  Grand  Master  of  the  Hospitallers  (Sovereign 
Militar>’  Order  of  Malta). 

(Portrait  in  the  Winter  Palace,  Saint  Petersburg). 
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ordered  at  Toulon  ”  and  a  hundred  and  fifty  iiatients  with  fever. 
These  were  sent  to  the  hospital,  and  so  were  the  first  ])atients  ever 
admitted  to  that  institution  after  it  was  lost  to  the  Hospitallers. 
French  medical  officers  were  detailed  to  treat  them.  A  little  later 
a  military  hospital  was  established.  Under  the  orders  of  Citizen 
Desgenette.  chief  surgeon  of  the  French  exj)edition,  Citizen  Robert 
became  director  of  hospitals,  and  continued  as  such  during  the  whole 
of  the  French  occupation,  which  he  says  was  from  the  26  Prairial 
of  Year  6  to  the  28  Fructidor  of  Year  8  (June  15,  1798  to 
Septeml)er  16,  1800). 

Robert  considers,  by  months,  the  diseases  that  occurred  in  Malta 
during  his  stay,  and  in  the  course  of  his  report  has  the  following 
to  say  about  the  Great  Hospital : 

Description  of  the  Hospital  of  Malta 

The  hospital  of  Malta  is  situated  on  the  north-east  side  and  in  the  lowest 
part  of  the  city,  near  the  entrance  of  the  great,  harbor,  and  at  an  elevation 
of  about  forty  feet  above  the  sea  level:  it  covers  a  vast  terrain;  it  includes 
three  buildings,  joined  the  one  to  the  others,  with  two  courts;  they  are  built 
in  succession. 

One.  called  La  Phalanga,  is  of  very  irregular  shape;  another  is  square; 
and  the  third  is  in  the  figure  of  a  parallelogram:  one  side  of  this  last,  by  a 
prolongation,  forms  the  second  in  which  the  great  ward  is  located:  of  the 
three  others,  one  forms  a  small  ward,  and  the  other  two  contain  buildings 
which,  on  the  level  of  the  street,  serve  as  lodgings  for  the  employees,  and  on 
the  first  floor  as  rooms  for  the  w’ounded.  For  a  long  time  the  hospital  has 
been  reduced  to  this  last  building :  it  is  the  oldest  in  the  city,  and  the  solidity 
and  thickness  of  its  walls  insure  its  lasting  for  many  years ;  it  is  the  only  one 
in  the  city  covered  with  tiles.  The  court,  situated  in  the  center  of  this  third 
building,  is  about  twenty-five  feet  in  depth ;  stones  for  the  construction  of  the 
hospital  were  brought  here,  and  at  the  level  of  this  court,  a  room  was  con¬ 
structed  above  the  large  one,  called  the  magazine,  being  of  the  same  length 
and  width;  it  is  lighted  by  large  w’indows  opening  on  the  court,  and  by 
means  of  ventilators  opening  on  the  bastion,  placed  at  the  top.  Below  the 
magazine  there  is  a  cellar  lighted  only  from  the  court ;  it  is  almost  at  sea  level. 
At  the  north-east  corner  of  this  magazine  are  located  the  kitchen  and  the 
dispensary,  separated  by  a  wall :  one  descends  to  them,  as  well  as  to  the 
court  by  means  of  a  large  and  commodious  stairway.  The  four  sides  of  the 
interior  of  this  parallelogram  adjoining  the  court,  which  is,  as  I  have  said, 
about  twenty-five  feet  above  the  level  of  the  building,  are  furnished  with 
wide  corridors,  of  w’hich  two  are  covered,  and  all  have  superb  stone 
ballustrades. 
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The  hospital  of  Malta  has  six  wards,  as  follows : 

For  cases  of  Fever: 


The  large  ward,  having  136  single  beds. 

The  magazine 

126 

The  small  ward 

24  single  beds. 

Saint- Joseph 

40 

New  Ward 

20 

For  the  wounded: 

Three  wards 

80 

For  venereal  patients: 

La  Phalanga  ♦ 

120 

Total  546  single  beds 

*  Since  the  time  of  the  French  a  ward  for  fever  cases  has  been  made  of  this. 

When  the  number  of  patients  increases,  two  additional  rows  of  beds  may 
be  placed  in  these  wards.  The  French  have  changed  the  lodgings  of  the 
employees,  located  in  the  first  building,  into  wards,  which  contain  seventy 
single  beds. 

All  the  rooms  are  paved  with  large  square  flat  stones;  the  ceiling,  just 
below  which  are  the  windows,  is  very  high;  that  of  the  great  ward  is  more 
than  twenty-five  feet  in  height;  the  windows  are  high  and  fitted  with  simple 
cloth  curtains;  they  are  always  open,  except  when  it  rains,  or  when  it  is 
windy  or  very  hot. 

Beside  each  bed  a  little  closed  cabinet  has  been  set  into  the  wall,  where 
there  is  a  latrine  seat ;  there  is  a  night  table  for  each  two  beds ;  each  patient 
has  a  little  box  in  which  to  keep  his  effects :  three  boards  placed  across  two 
tressels  of  wood  or  iron  serve  as  couchettes;  four  iron  bars  fixed  into  the 
floor  support  the  covering  of  each  bed,  and  each  bed  has  cotton  curtains. 
The  great  ward  was  decorated  with  paintings  throughout,  but  I  had  these 
removed,  as  well  as  the  coverings  of  the  beds  and  the  curtains. 

Of  all  the  wards  only  the  great  ward  and  those  for  the  wounded  are  health¬ 
ful;  the  others  are  not  proper  for  the  reception  of  patients. 

When  the  French  arrived  in  Malta,  the  end  of  the  great  ward  adjoining 
La  I’halanga  was  not  healthful.  The  last  named  building,  unfortunately  con¬ 
structed  at  the  south-west  side  of  this  ward,  cut  off  all  communication  with 
the  outside  air.  In  order  to  remedy  this  defect,  having  opened  communications 
between  them  by  means  of  large  openings  in  the  partition  wall,  I  joined  these 
openings  with  ventilators  set  into  the  wall  opposite  La  Phalanga.  I  must 
not  fail  to  note  that  after  these  communications  had  been  opened.  La  Phalanga, 
which  theretofore  had  been  for  venereal  cases,  was  used,  like  the  great  ward, 
for  the  care  of  fever  cases. 


Fig.  77. 


The  Throne  of  Tsar  Paul  I  of  Russia  as  Grand  Master 
of  the  Sovereign  Military  Order  of  Saint  John  of  Jerusalem 
(Order  of  Malta)  in  the  Chapel  of  the  Order  in  Saint 
Petersburg. 
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At  each  extremity  of  the  great  ward  there  is  a  stairway  leading  to  a  ditch, 
where  is  thrown  the  refuse  {immondices)  which  drains  away  into  the  sea: 
no  bad  odor  results  from  this  practice. 

I  had  two  latrines  constructed  beside  the  bastion ;  but,  not  having  excava¬ 
tions  frotn  them  to  the  sea  level,  they  were  never  used  for  the  purpose  intended. 

The  hospital  has  many  conveniences:  there  are  cisterns  in  the  two  courts, 
and  in  the  first  there  is  a  superb  fountain,  which  supplies  water  for  the 
kitchen  and  for  the  laboratory  of  the  pharmacy. 

It  is  very  easy  to  keep  things  clean ;  one  may  wash  the  floors  as  often  as 
may  be  necessary,  and  a  short  time  thereafter  they  are  dry. 

I  cannot  finish  this  description  without  speaking  of  the  pharmacy:  it  is 
situated  on  the  street  floor,  at  one  side  of  the  first  building :  without  speaking 
of  its  situation  which  is  inconvenient,  the  laboratory  is  too  small,  the  magazine 
for  me<licaments  too  moist,  and  poorly  lighted. 

The  patients  who  were  treated  in  this  hospital  progressed  according  to  the 
different  w'ards  in  which  they  were  kept.  In  those  w’hich  I  have  condemned 
above,  initial  fevers  degenerated  promptly  into  continued  form;  continued 
fevers  f)ecame  putrid,  and  relapses  w-ere  frequent.  I  found  the  same  effects  in 
the  end  of  the  great  ward  adjoining  La  Phalanga,  while  in  the  other  end  of 
the  ward  this  was  not  so:  such  was,  however,  no  longer  true  after  I  had  the 
reparations  made  of  which  I  have  spoken  above,  for  since  then  I  have  not 
observed  these  fatal  accidents. 

So,  if  the  hospital  of  Malta  were  so  greatly  praised  during  the  time  of  the 
Order,  such  commendation  can  only  be  for  the  manner  in  which  it  was  ad¬ 
ministered.  Patients  there  could  not  have  been  better  treated  and  served ;  the 
greatest  order  and  cleanliness  prevailed ;  all  of  the  dishes  were  of  silver.  Un¬ 
fortunates  of  every  country  were  received,  and  able  physicians  gave  them 
most  assiduous  care:  all  services  were  rendered  with  exemplary  zeal  and 
assiduity. 

(Memoire  sur  la  Topographie  Physique  et  Medicale  de  Malte,  suivi  de 
I’histoire  des  maladies  qui  ont  regne  dans  cette  ville  parmi  les  troupes 
franqaises,  sur  la  fin  de  I’an  6,  et  pendant  les  annees  7  et  8.  Par  le 
citoyen  Robert,  Medecin  en  chef  des  hopitaux  militaires  de  Malte. 
Paris  [1802],  pp.  32-37.) 

Russian  Intervention 

The  House  of  Romanoff  had  always  been  interested  in  the  Order 
of  Malta.  Field-Marshal  Boris  Cherenietief,  envoy  of  Peter  the 
Great,  had  visited  Malta  and  received  a  warm  welcome,  which 
inaujjurated  a  period  of  continuous  friendship.  Tsar  Paul’s  pat¬ 
ronage  of  the  Order  of  Saint  John  liegan  in  January,  1797,  brought 
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about,  it  is  said,  by  his  reading  Abbe  Vertot’s  history.  On  July  24, 
1778,  the  Empress  Catherine  the  Great  established  a  home  for  ])en- 
sioners  of  the  Army  and  Navy  at  the  request  of  her  son,  the  future 
Tsar  Paul  I.  In  this  institution,  21om  HnnepaTopa 

IlaBJia  IlepBoro  formerly  KaMenHO-OcrpaBcidH.  there  were  received 
fifty  aged  or  disabled  soldiers  and  sailors.  The  capacity  of  the 
home  was  later  increased  and  it  was  in  use  until  the  Revolution. 
It  is  now  used  by  the  Soviet  Government  as  a  part  of  the  Naval 
School.  The  hospital  of  this  home  was  dedicated  to  the  Hospitallers 
and  the  Tsarevitch  caused  the  Maltese  Cross  to  l)e  placed  on  the 
front  of  the  building,  where  it  may  still  be  seen,  despite  the  changes 
which  have  come  about  in  Russia.  The  Emperor  was  a  sort  of 
eighteenth-century  crusader.  His  mother,  the  Empress  Catherine 
the  Great,  had  at  one  time  endeavored  to  establish  useful  relations 
with  Malta,  and  her  interest  was  inherited  by  her  son.  At  a  solemn 
audience,  at  which  all  the  Court  and  many  dignitaries  of  the  Ortho¬ 
dox  Eastern  Church  were  present,  the  Tsar  accepted  with  enthu¬ 
siasm  the  title  of  Protector  of  the  Order  of  Malta  that  was  offered 
him  by  Grand  Master  de  Rohan,  who,  at  the  same  time,  sent  him 
the  cross  of  Grand  Master  de  La  Valette. 

When  the  island  of  Malta  was  seized  by  General  Bonaparte,  the 
Russian  Knights  of  Saint  John,  members  of  the  Priory  established 
by  Tsar  Paul,  met  in  protest.  On  September  10,  1798,  the  Tsar 
proclaimed  his  determination  to  take  the  Order  under  his  supreme 
direction,  promising  not  only  to  maintain  its  privileges,  but  also  to 
reestablish  it  in  its  ancient  splendor.  He  requisitioned  some  of  the 
Ixjst  of  his  fleet,  six  line-of -battle  ships,  two  frigates,  and  various 
other  vessels  taken  from  the  Baltic  and  the  Black  Seas,  to  form  a 
special  squadron,  under  the  flag  of  the  Order  of  Malta  (  Waliszewski. 
Paul  I  of  Russia.  209). 

On  October  27,  1798  (old  style),  a  number  of  Knights  i)ro- 
claimed  the  Tsar  Grand  Master,  replacing  Grand  Master  von  Hom- 
|x;sch.  It  was,  of  course,  irregular,  for  the  Russian  Emperor  was 
of  the  Orthodox  Eastern  Church,  and  moreover  was  married,  and 
besides  the  removal  of  a  Grand  Master  was  hardly  contemplated  in 
the  Statutes.  But  the  Pope  was  then  a  prisoner  in  Sienna,  and  was 
not  in  a  position  to  offer  any  serious  protest,  and  the  Tsar  himself 
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was  apparently  the  only  sovereign  greatly  interested  in  the  Hos¬ 
pitallers’  welfare.  His  Imperial  Majesty  from  St.  Petersburg 
addressed  a  proclamation  in  which  he  disclaimed  all  intention  of 
usurping  the  rights  of  others.  The  Order  had  already  two  regularly 
appointed  protectors,  the  Emperor  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  and 
the  King  of  the  Two  Sicilies.  The  Tsar  added  an  Orthodox  Prior)- 
to  the  already  existing  Catholic  Priory  in  Russia,  and  assigned  an 
annuity  of  216,000  rubles  for  the  creation  of  new  commanderies. 

\'on  Hompesch  finally  abdicated  on  July  6,  1799.  The  chapters 
of  the  Grand  Priories  thereafter  sent  representatives  to  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  to  render  homage  to  the  Autocrat  of  all  the  Russias  as 
seventy-second  Grand  Master  of  the  Sovereign  Order.  Freiherr 
von  Hompesch  lived  until  May  12,  1800,  and  died  a  wear)-  old  man 
in  the  blue  gown  of  a  Penitent  Brother  at  Montpellier.  The  final 
record  of  this  tragic  head  of  the  Order,  aged  before  his  time,  is 
found  in  the  Register  of  the  branch  church  of  Sainte  Eulalie  in 
Montj>ellier : 

Le  13  mai  1805,  a  ete  depose  sans  ceremonie.  avec  simplicite,  le  corps  de 
Son  .\ltesse  Eminentissime  F[erdinand]  J[oseph]  H[erman]  A[ntoine]  de 
Hompesch,  Grand-Maitre  de  I’ordre  dit  de  Malte,  decede  ce  jourd’hui,  age 
d’environ  soixante-un  ans.  Le  corps  a  ete  depose  dans  un  caveau  a  lui  seul 
destine;  le  cercueil  en  bois  Wane,  scelle  aux  armes  de  Son  Altesse-Eminen- 
tissime,  a  ete  lie  par  un  cordon  blanc  en  fil,  formant  sept  tours  1/2,  avec  cinq 
sceaux  en  cire  d’Espagne;  et  le  caveau  a  ete  cloture  d’une  pierre  carree,  et 
arretee  par  une  bande  de  fer,  placee  a  fleur  de  terre,  en  presence  de  MM. 
Joseph  Milion,  aumonier  de  Son  Altesse  Eminentissime;  Jean  Baptiste  Sa¬ 
batier,  ancien  garde-du-corps ;  Vincent  Soulier,  marguillier  de  I’oeuvre. 
Signe  Cambon.  pretre;  les  susdits:  Le  Bailli  de  Suffren  Saint  Tropez;  le 
chevalier  Le  Normand,  et  le  chevalier  Becker  Vincent  Gravagna. 

(Quoted  in  v.  VVinterfeld,  pp.  537-8.) 

Of  the  three  Knights  who  signed  this  melancholy  record,  one  was 
that  same  Bailiff  de  Suffren  who  served  the  cause  of  American 
independence  as  an  Admiral  of  the  French  Navy. 

The  British  Capture  Malta,  1800 

The  natives  of  Malta,  who  had  been  so  hasty  in  helping  to  bring 
about  the  downfall  of  the  Hospitallers’  government  of  the  island, 
soon  had  their  fill  of  “  liberty  and  fraternity,”  and  shut  up  the 
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small  French  garrison  under  General  Vaubois  which  General  Bona¬ 
parte  had  left  when  he  departed  on  his  famous  expedition  to  Egypt. 

The  revolt  of  the  Maltese  against  French  occupation  was  brought 
about  not  only  by  maladministration,  but  also  by  the  knowledge  of 
the  prosjxrct  of  a  British  blockade.  When  Bonaparte  saw  that  he 
must  lose  Malta,  he  offered  to  hand  the  island  over  to  the  Tsar  as 
Grand  Master  of  the  Hospitallers.  But  it  was  too  late.  Lord  Nel¬ 
son,  with  the  aid  of  his  Portuguese  allies,  deputed  Captain  Ball, 


Fig.  79. 

Hospital  of  the  Silesian  Knights  Hospitallers  of  Saint  John  of  Jerusalem 
(Sovereign  Military  Order  of  Malta),  at  Trebnitz,  Germany. 

later  to  liecome  Governor  of  Malta,  to  supervise  operations  against 
the  French.  On  September  5,  1800,  the  island  capitulated.  Though 
but  few  lives  were  lost  in  actual  combat,  famine  and  disease  killed 
thousands  of  the  inhabitants  and  the  F'rench  could  not  hold  out. 
One  of  the  provisions  of  the  surrender  is  of  interest  in  the  present 
connection : 

Terms  of  the  Capitulation  under  which  the  French  were  expelled  from 
Malta.  .  .  . 

Article  VII.  The  sick,  capable  of  being  removed,  shall  lie  embarked  with 
the  division,  and  be  provided  with  medicines,  surgical  instruments,  provisions 
and  the  necessary  attendants  to  take  care  of  them  during  the  passage ;  those 
whose  state  of  health  obliges  them  to  remain  in  Malta,  shall  be  properly 
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treated,  and  the  commander-in-chief  shall  leave  a  French  physician  and  sur¬ 
geon  to  attend  them.  When  they  shall  be  able  to  leave  the  hospital,  they 
shall  be  provided  with  a  lodging  gratis,  until  they  are  sufficiently  recovered 
to  return  to  France,  whither  they  shall  be  sent,  with  all  their  property,  wiually 
with  the  garrison.  The  commander-in-chief,  on  evacuating  Malta,  will  entrust 
them  to  the  honour  and  humanity  of  the  English  general. 

Answer:  Granted.  .  .  . 

Done  at  Malta  18  Fructidor  in  the  eighth  year  of  the  French  Republic 
[September  4,  1800],  Signed  by  General  of  Division  Vaubois;  Rear  Admiral 
Villeneuve,  for  France.  Major  General  Pigott;  Captain  Martin,  commodore 
of  the  allied  fleet  before  Malta,  for  England. 

(Major-General  Whitworth  Porter’s  History  of  the  Knights  of  Malta  or 
of  the  Order  of  the  Hospital  of  Saint  John  of  Jerusalem,  London,  1858, 
Vol.  II,  p.  507.) 

So  after  all,  Bonaparte  regretted  having  driven  the  Knights  Hos¬ 
pitallers  from  their  island.  In  so  doing  he  exchanged  a  neutral  and 
inoffensive  power  for  a  formidable  adversary.  “  J’aimerais  mieux,” 
said  he,  “  voir  les  Anglais  sur  les  hauteurs  de  Montmartre  qu’a 
Make  ”  (Memoirs  de  M.  de  Bourrienne,  Ministre  d’Etat,  sur 
Napoleon,  I.  244).  Thus  ended  the  Emperor’s  Ixiast  that  he  would 
build  a  palace  in  Malta  when  Europe.  Asia  and  Africa  had  all  l)een 
subjected  to  his  empire,  from  which  he  could  control  Euroi)e  with 
one  hand  and  India  with  the  other.  In  1830  the  British  erected  the 
Naval  Hospital  where  this  ))alace  should  have  stood. 

Tsar  Paul,  who  was  far  from  considering  his  office  of  Grand 
Master  of  the  Hospitallers  as  an  empty  honor,  was  enraged  when 
the  British  Government  showed  no  inclination  to  surrender  Malta 
nor  j)ermit  the  landing  of  a  Russian  corps  at  Valletta  in  accordance 
with  previous  conventions.  The  Romanoff  Emperor’s  anger  found 
vent  in  the  Second  .\rmed  Neutrality,  which  knit  together  Russia. 
Sweden,  Denmark  and  Prussia.  On  November  7,  1800,  the  Court 
Gazette  of  St.  Petersburg  announced  the  imposition  of  an  embargo 
on  British  vessels  in  Russian  jwrts,  to  be  maintained  until  such  time 
as  the  island  of  Malta  should  be  returned  to  the  Order  of  Saint  John. 
The  crews  of  two  British  vessels,  resisting  this  decree,  made  their 
escape  from  the  port  of  Narva,  and  the  Tsar  ordered  the  burning 
of  a  third  ship  which  had  remained  in  the  harbor,  while  the  seamen 
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were  held  prisoners  in  Russia.  To  the  end  of  his  life  the  Tsar 
made  Malta  the  pivot  of  his  foreign  policy. 

The  Knights  of  Saint  John  and  the  Treaty  of  Amiens,  1802 

The  Peace  of  Amiens  was  signed  on  March  27,  1802,  by  Napo¬ 
leon’s  brother,  Joseph  Bonaparte,  on  the  part  of  France,  and  Lord 
Cornwallis,  of  Yorktown  fame,  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain.  The 
treaty  provided  that  Malta  be  returned  to  the  Knights  and  that  the 
Order’s  |X)ssession  of  the  island  be  guaranteed  by  the  Great  Powers. 
Malta  was  to  be  neutral  and  independent  but  “  under  the  high 
sovereignty  of  the  King  of  the  Kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies,”  who 
should  keep  a  garrison  on  the  island  for  a  year,  or  longer  if  neces- 
saiy.  .Another  provision  of  the  Treaty  of  Amiens  was  the  creation 
of  a  Maltese  Langue.  Theretofore  the  Maltese  nobility  had  been 
denied  admission  to  the  Order,  such,  indeed,  being  one  of  the  terms 
on  which  they  accepted  the  rule  of  the  Hospitallers  at  the  lieginning. 
Commander  Nicolo  Buzi  was  named  Minister  Plenipotentiary  by 
the  Grand  Master  to  take  over  the  government  of  Malta  under 
Article  X  of  the  Treaty. 

But  Great  Britain  showed  no  willingness  to  give  up  the  island. 
Sir  Alexander  Ball,  the  Governor,  on  the  ground  that  he  had  not 
received  instructions  from  his  Government,  would  not  relinquish 
his  office.  He  knew  the  island  and  sought,  with  a  certain  success, 
to  bring  about  a  sentiment  among  the  Maltese  favorable  to  his  coun¬ 
try,  It  was  proposed  that  Malta  should  remain  in  British  hands  for 
ten  years  more,  and  that  Lampedusa,  one  of  the  Malta  group, 
should  be  ceded  to  Great  Britain  in  perpetuity.  Napoleon  declined 
these  proposals,  as  well  as  another,  made  at  the  same  time,  that 
French  troops  should  evacuate  Holland  and  Switzerland.  In  the 
famous  scene  with  Lord  Whitworth,  the  British  Ambassador  in 
Paris,  the  Emperor  demanded  “  Malta  or  war.”  War  was  declared 
by  the  British  on  May  18,  1803. 

With  the  renewal  of  hostilities  between  France  and  Great  Britain, 
the  British  authorities  in  Malta  flatly  refused  to  leave.  Lord  Mel¬ 
ville  wrote  on  May  24,  1803,  that  Malta  must  remain  British  and 
that  they  would  wage  the  war  to  that  end. 
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The  Order  Governed  by  Lieutenants,  1805-1879 

Tsar  Paul  I  perished  at  the  hand  of  an  assassin  on  March  24, 
1801.  His  son.  Tsar  Alexander  I,  declined  the  office  of  Grand 
Master,  but  by  Ukase  of  March  28,  1801,  announced  that  he  had 
taken  the  Order  under  his  protection.  Field-Marshal  Count  (later 
Prince)  Nicholas  de  Soltykoff,  a  Bailiff  of  the  Order,  was  appointed 
Lieutenant  of  the  Grand  Magistry,  and  a  Council  of  the  Order  was 
convoked  at  St.  Petersburg  for  the  election  of  a  Grand  Master. 
Later  it  was  decided  to  hold  the  election  in  Rome,  and  the  Bailiff 
Prince  Ruspoli  was  chosen.  He  declined  the  office,  whereuixin  the 
Pope,  Pius  VII,  was  requested  to  name  a  Grand  Master.  He  chose 
Giovanni  Battista  Tommasi,  whose  selection  was  announced  by 
Brief  of  February  9,  1803. 

In  1805  Grand  Master  Tommasi  died  at  Catania,  where  he  had 
established  the  headquarters  of  the  Order.  The  Council  named 
Bailiff  Suardo  as  Lieutenant,  and  upon  him  the  Pojie  conferred  the 
faculty  of  governing  the  Order.  For  a  period  of  seventy-four  years 
thereafter  the  Order  had  no  Grand  Master,  but  was  ruled  by  one 
Lieutenant  after  another.  There  were  nine  of  these  Lieutenants  in 
all  (see  Appendix). 

The  Island  of  Gothland  Offered  the  Order  by  Sweden,  1806 

On  September  19,  1806,  there  was  laid  before  the  Sacred  Council 
of  the  Order  of  Saint  John  a  note  dated  July  13,  1806,  from  General 
Baron  Armfeldt,  Minister  of  Gustavus  IV,  King  of  Sweden,  offering 
to  cede  the  island  of  Gothland  in  the  Baltic  Sea  to  the  Hospitallers 
in  perpetuity  as  a  sidge.  The  Council  replied,  expressing  the  Order’s 
great  gratitude  for  the  offer,  and  added  that  it  would  be  accepted 
if  the  sovereigns  who  were  the  protectors  and  friends  of  the  Order 
would  favor  the  step.  The  Pope  and  the  King  of  the  Two  Sicilies 
gave  limited  approval,  while  the  Tsar  of  Russia,  Alexander  I,  replied 
that  under  the  circumstances  and  the  uncertainties  of  the  day  he 
could  not  council  the  Order.  Finally  the  Council  decided  to  decline 
the  offer  of  Gothland  for  fear  of  not  being  able  to  hold  it  and 
because  an  acceptance  might  be  interpreted  as  a  renunciation  of  the 
Hospitallers’  right  to  Malta  under  the  Treaty  of  Amiens. 
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The  Hospitallers  and  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  1814 

The  Peace  of  Paris  was  signed  on  May  30,  1814.  By  one  of  its 
provisions  Malta  was  assigned,  without  so  much  as  a  suggestion  of 
an  indemnity,  to  its  actual  ruler.  Great  Britain.  The  Order’s  Pleni¬ 
potentiaries  liefore  the  Congress,  Bailiff  Miari  and  Commander 
Berlinghieri,  pleaded  in  vain  for  the  territorial  rights  of  the  Hos¬ 
pitallers.  King  Louis  XV II I  of  France,  who  was  under  a  special 
obligation  to  the  Order  dating  from  the  calamitous  days  of  his 
elder  brother,  Louis  XVI.  instructed  his  Pleniimtentiary  to  ask  for 
Corfu  as  a  comjx;nsation  for  the  loss  of  Malta.  Britain  could  hardly 
have  o])posed  this,  but  the  renewed  outbreak  of  the  war  came  soon 
and  the  outcome  of  it  all  was  that  Corfu,  too,  as  the  Ionian  Islands, 
was  ultimately  taken  by  Britain.  It  has  often  been  said  that  the 
return  of  Napoleon  from  Elba  frustrated  any  scheme  for  providing 
the  Order  of  Saint  John  with  an  indemnity  in  Corfu,  or  elsewhere. 
So  the  following  inscription  was  placed  over  the  Main  Guard  at 
Malta:  Magna:  et  Invicta:  Britannia:  Melitensium  Amor  et  Europoe 
Vox  Has  Insulas  Confirmat  A.  D.  1814.  Nothing  could  be  plainer! 

The  Hospitallers  and  Greek  Independence 

If  for  no  other  reason,  the  Knights  of  Saint  John  felt  an  interest 
in  the  cause  of  Greek  independence  of  Turkey  because  of  their 
ancient  rivalry  with  the  Ottoman  |X)wer.  In  1823  the  whole  of 
Euroiie  became  aroused  to  the  opportunity  for  the  Christian  Greeks 
to  gain  their  freedom  from  the  Muslim  Turks.  The  archives  of 
the  Order  in  Rome  contain  many  interesting  documents  bearing  on 
the  suggestion  that  the  Knights  raise  a  fund  to  assist  the  Greeks 
and  in  return  have  once  more  the  sovereignty  of  their  former  pos¬ 
session,  the  island  of  Rhodes,  as  well  as  other  islands.  Though 
nothing  came  of  the  scheme,  it  is  too  interesting  and  important  in 
the  Order’s  modern  development  to  be  omitted  here. 

Commander  de  Dienne,  dissatisfied  with  the  indifference  of  the 
Congress  of  Verona  (1822)  towards  the  reestablishment  of  the 
Order  in  Malta,  wrote  a  letter  on  February  3,  1823,  to  Vice-Chan¬ 
cellor  Vella  setting  forth  the  plan  of  cooperation  with  the  Greek 
patriots,  then  being  made  famous  by  Lord  Byron  and  others.  He 


Fig.  80. 


Palace  of  the  Sovereign  Military  Order  of  Malta  (Knights 
Hospitallers  of  Saint  John  of  Jerusalem)  in  Rome. 

The  Via  de’  Condotti,  in  which  the  palace  is  situated,  is  so  narrow 
that  the  photograph  is  somewhat  distorted.  The  palace,  originally 
the  Order’s  Embassy  to  the  Vatican,  is  now  the  Grand  Chancery 
and  residence  of  His  Most  Eminent  Highness,  the  Prince  Grand 
Master. 
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says  that  he  is  assured  by  the  principal  courts  of  Europe  of  their 
sympathetic  consideration;  that  160  Deputies  in  France  support  the 
measure,  which  is  not  opposed  even  by  the  Left;  that  the  Greek 
naval  commander  asks  but  a  frigate  flying  the  flag  of  the  Hospital¬ 
lers  and  a  few  Knights  to  serve  with  his  vessels  in  fighting  the 
enemy  at  sea;  that  there  can  be  no  objection  to  such  a  war  against 
the  natural  enemies  of  the  Religion ;  that  he  hopes  to  obtain  a  credit 
from  the  House  of  Rothschild;  that  while  it  is  not  impossible  that 
Spain  might  agree  to  cede  the  island  of  Majorca,  the  Greek  islands 
would  be  preferable,  the  same  being  true  of  the  possible  gift  of  the 
island  of  Lissa  by  the  Emperor  of  Austria;  and  that  the  hopes  of 
receiving  the  island  of  St.  Croix  in  America  are  but  vague.  The 
long  letter  affords  a  good  idea  of  the  thought  that  had  been  given 
to  the  plan.  (Comte  de  Pierredon,  Histoire  Politique  de  I’Ordre 
Souverain  des  Hospitaliers  de  St. -Jean  de  Jerusalem  depuis  la 
Chute  de  Malte  jusqu’a  nos  Jours,  Paris,  1926,  pp.  144-208.) 

The  lengthy  correspondence  between  the  Greek  leaders  and  the 
representatives  of  the  Order  is  preserved  in  Rome.  Finally  on  July 
10,  1823,  the  terms  of  the  proposed  treaty  were  agreed  upon.  In 
general  they  consisted  of  the  establishment  of  a  jjerpetual  alliance 
between  Greece  and  the  Hospitallers,  both  offensive  and  defensive. 
The  Order  was  to  renounce  rights  to  the  bailiwicks  of  Negrojxinte 
and  in  the  Morea.  Greece  was  to  give  the  Knights  the  full  sov¬ 
ereignty  of  the  islands  of  Rhodes,  Scarpiento  and  Stampalia.  together 
with  the  small  islands  of  these  groups.  However,  since  these  islands 
were  still  in  Turkish  hands,  the  Order  was  to  have  immediate 
though  temporary  possession  of  the  islands  of  Sapienza,  Kabrera 
to  the  west  of  the  Morea,  and  Scyra  in  the  archipelago.  Each  party 
was  to  send  troops  to  aid  the  other  if  needed.  The  Order  agreed 
to  secure  a  loan  of  four  million  francs  for  Greece.  The  treaty  was 
secret.  It  is  interesting  to  American  readers  to  know  that  the 
President  of  the  Commission  of  the  French  Langue  of  the  Order, 
who  had  the  matter  in  charge,  was  the  Bailli  de  Lasteyrie,  whose 
brother  married  one  of  the  daughters  of  LaFayette. 

Later  negotiations  had  to  do  with  the  transfer  of  still  other  Greek 
islands  to  the  Order.  The  matter  dragged  on  until  1825,  when, 
chiefly  because  of  Austrian  pressure,  the  scheme  was  abandoned. 
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In  the  light  of  subsequent  events  it  is  interesting  to  speculate  on 
the  later  history  of  the  Order  had  this  plan  and  treaty  actually  been 
put  into  effect.  W  hat  part  would  the  Hospitallers  have  played  in, 
say,  the  Italo-Turkish  W'ar  of  1912?  Or  in  the  World  War?  In 
both  there  would  have  been  a  chance  for  the  Knights  to  take  arms 
as  of  old  against  the  Turks  on  both  land  and  sea.  Perhaps  they 
might  again  have  opened  the  Great  Hospital  of  Rhodes. 

Later  Goz’ernmcnt  of  the  Order  and  Restoration  of  the 
Grand  Magistry 

Adapting  itself  to  the  changed  times,  the  Order  transferred  its 
seat  from  Catania  to  Ferrara  in  the  Papal  States  in  1826,  and  in 
1834  to  Rome,  with  the  authorization  of  the  Supreme  Pontiff.  In 
1879  Po|)e  Leo  XIII  reestablished  the  office  of  Grand  Master  in 
the  i)erson  of  the  Bailiff  Ceschi  a  Santa  Croce.  He  was  succeeded 
by  Grand  Master  Prince  von  Thun-Hohenstein  in  1905,  and  he  in 
1931  by  Grand  Master  Prince  Chigi-Albani,  the  seventy-sixth  and 
present  Grand  Master  of  this,  the  oldest  order  of  chivalry  in  the 
world. 

Medical  U'ork  After  the  Loss  of  Malta 

With  the  loss  of  Malta  and  territorial  sovereignty,  the  hospitaller 
activities  of  the  Order  naturally  ceased  for  a  time.  But  the  tradi¬ 
tion  was  ever  strong,  and  as  soon  as  sufficient  funds  could  be 
gathered  the  Order  undertook  anew  its  age-old  work.  The  head¬ 
quarters  of  the  Knights  was  established  in  Rome  in  1834,  as  we 
have  seen,  and  in  the  following  year,  by  authority  of  Pope  Gregory 
XVT,  they  organized  a  hospital  in  that  city  capable  of  caring  for 
500  i)atients.  For  the  building  they  took  over  the  hospice  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Tiber  known  as  that  of  the  Hundred  Priests  (dei 
Cento  Preti)  of  the  Sistine  Bridge.  This  hospital  they  maintained 
for  twenty  years,  but  thereafter,  at  the  wish  of  Pope  Pius  IX,  it 
was  returned  to  the  Papal  Government. 

The  Knights  were  from  time  to  time  able  to  serve  the  wounded 
and  sick  in  the  Pai)al  Army  prior  to  1860,  placing  medical  units  in 
the  field  for  such  service.  When  the  office  of  Grand  Master  was 
reestablished  in  1879  a  new  field  of  usefulness  was  opened.  Again 
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Hospice  of  the  Knights  of  Saint  John  (Sovereign  Military  Order  of  Malta) 
at  Tantur,  near  Jerusalem. 


The  Hospitallers  maintain  to-day  this  modern  establishment  near  the 
Holy  City  for  much  the  same  purposes  as  the  original  Hospital  of  the 
Order,  from  which  the  Knights  derived  their  name  of  Hospitallers. 


The  Sox’ereign  Order’s  Hospital  at  Tantur,  near  Jerusalem 

The  idea  of  the  Order’s  reestablishing  its  old  nursing  work  in 
Jerusalem  was  always  in  the  minds  of  the  Knights.  In  1856  this 
was  proposed,  but  difficulties  regarding  the  safety  of  Christians 
under  the  Ottoman  Government  were  such  that  it  was  not  until 
1869  that  the  step  was  taken.  On  the  road  from  Bethlehem  to 
Jerusalem,  a  site  called  Tantur  by  the  Arabs  was  selected.  The 


was  undertaken  the  work  of  aiding  the  sick  and  the  suffering. 
Again  there  was  to  be  a  true  significance  to  the  old  title  applied  to 
the  Grand  Master  in  Papal  Bulls :  “  Master  of  The  Hospital,  Humble 
Servant  of  Christ,  and  Custodian  of  the  Poor.” 


Fig.  81. 
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land  was  donated  by  the  Count  de  Caboga  Cerva.  According  to 
tradition  the  site  had  once  been  granted  to  the  Order  by  Baldwin, 
King  of  Jerusalem,  in  1110.  Additional  land  was  procured  and  the 
hospital  was  finished  in  1873.  The  Austrian  Emperor,  Francis- 
Joseph,  after  a  visit,  took  the  institution  under  his  protection.  The 
sum  of  176,000  gulden  ($70,000)  was  collected  for  it  by  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Grand  Priory  of  Bohemia  and  .Austria.  A  contribution 
of  500  gulden  ($200)  for  this  institution  was  asked  of  all  appli¬ 
cants  for  admission  to  the  Order  in  order  to  secure  adequate  upkeep. 
The  later  use  of  this  hospital  will  be  described  below.  The  building, 
50  meters  in  length,  was  flanked  by  wings  for  the  Pharmacy  and 
the  Chapel.  The  institution  is  divided  into  two  sections,  the  conva¬ 
lescent  home  and  the  hospice  for  poor  and  undernourished  babies. 
In  addition,  a  children’s  hospital  is  being  completed.  Some  12,000 
patients  a  year  were  treated  up  to  1894  and  15,500  since  that  date. 
The  independent  English  and  Prussian  Orders  of  Saint  John  l)oth 
have  establishments  in  Jerusalem,  as  will  be  described  presently. 

Hospitals  in  Italy  and  Austria 

At  Naples  the  Order  possessed  from  1850  to  1910  the  Hospital 
of  Saint  Bernard  and  Saint  Margaret.  Here  were  treated  many  of 
the  wounded  from  the  war  of  1896  in  Africa,  and  likewise  persons 
injured  in  the  earthquake  of  1908  (see  below).  In  1910  it  func¬ 
tioned  as  a  hospital  for  incurables,  the  operating  room,  equipped 
with  the  most  modem  apparatus,  being  the  gift  of  the  Order  of 
Malta  {Sola  Chirurgica  del  S.  M.  Ordine  di  Malta  nell’Ospedale 
degli  Incurabili).  A  ward  of  24  beds  was  also  equipped.  .\t  Milan 
the  Knights  had  charge  of  the  Hospital  of  Santa  Maria  di  Loretto, 
which  w'as  operated  from  1862  to  1883.  Three  years  later  in  the 
same  city  a  hospital  for  children  was  established,  with  capacity  of 
60  patients.  (Ospedale  del  S.  M.  Ordine  di  Malta  per  Fanciulli  in 
Milano.)  .Another  hospital  for  children  has  been  maintained  since 
1810  at  Maggianico  in  the  province  of  Lecco. 

When  the  cholera  epidemic  of  1883  was  filling  all  hospitals  in  the 
city  of  Milan,  the  Order  undertook  the  entire  management  of  the 
Hospital  of  Santa  Maria  di  Loretto. 

Other  Priories  devoted  themselves  to  appropriate  activities.  In 
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1866  at  Kirling,  near  Vienna,  a  hospital  was  founded  and  main¬ 
tained  at  the  expense  of  the  Grand  Priory  of  Bohemia  and  Austria. 
Here  many  of  the  wounded  from  the  Austro-Prussian  War  of  1866 
were  treated,  as  well  as  wounded  from  the  Serbo-Bulgarian  War 
of  1895. 

(fork  of  the  Knights  During  the  Prusso-Danish  War  of  1864 

The  German  Knights  gave  their  services  to  Prussia  during  the 
brief  war  between  that  country  and  Denmark  in  1864,  sending  213 
medical  personnel  into  the  field.  They  were  directed  by  three 
Knights  of  the  Order  who  served  as  Sanitary  Commissioners. 

The  J ohanniterorden,  which  will  be  described  below,  likewise  did 
active  work  in  the  field  in  this  war. 

The  Hospitallers  in  the  Austro-Prussian  War  of  1866 

The  Grand  Priory  of  Bohemia  and  Austria  included  the  greater 
part  of  the  Order’s  members  in  the  Austro-Hungarian  Empire. 
They  rendered  active  service  in  the  field  in  the  war  of  1866  against 
Prussia.  Their  well-equipped  hospital  at  Emilienhof,  between  Vienna 
and  Klostemeuberg,  was  opened  for  the  sick  and  wounded  of  the 
Army,  and  a  large  number  were  treated. 

Bavaria  was  on  the  Austrian  side  in  this  war  and  many  Bavarian 
Knights  of  the  Rheno- Westphalian  Association  of  the  Order  saw 
service  in  the  field.  The  Silesian  Association  was  not  organized 
until  1867,  but  many  of  the  Knights  who  later  became  members 
served  as  individuals  in  the  war.  There  were  11  Delegates  of  the 
Rheno- Westphalian  .Association  in  active  field  service,  directing 
the  work  of  336  medical  personnel. 

The  work  of  the  J  ohanniterorden  in  this  war  is  recounted  below. 

Work  of  the  Order  in  Bosnia  and  Hersegoznna 

In  1869  the  Grand  Priory  of  Bohemia  and  Austria  cared  for  the 
wounded  in  the  rising  in  Dalmatia.  In  1875  the  Priory  equipped 
six  hospital  trains  of  16  carriages,  each  containing  100  beds.  Com¬ 
plete  and  modern  installations  were  provided.  There  were  also  a 
field  kitchen  and  ambulances  for  the  transportation  of  the  wounded 
from  the  railway  stations  to  hospital.  Each  train  was  commanded 
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by  a  Knight  of  the  Order,  and  each  had  a  physician  in  attendance, 
together  with  the  other  necessary  personnel.  During  the  campaign 
in  and  occupation  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  the  train  made 
hundreds  of  trips  and  carried  thousands  of  seriously  and  slightly 
ill  ]>atients. 

The  Order  in  the  Franco-Prussian  War  of  1870-1871 

This  was  the  first  conflict  of  modern  times  in  which  the  Order’s 
representatives  were  able  to  carry  on  their  work  in  a  large  way. 
Immediately  after  the  end  of  the  Austro- Prussian  War  of  1866 
the  members  of  the  Rheno- Westphalian  and  Silesian  Associations 
of  the  Order  of  Malta  began  to  make  preparations  for  active  medical 
work  in  the  field  should  such  become  necessarv*. 

By  agreements  made  with  the  Imperial  Commissioner  and  Mili¬ 
tary  Inspector,  the  Rheno- Westphalian  Knights  were  able  to  i)lace 
in  the  field  42  Knights.  25  Commissioners  of  the  Association.  565 
Sisters  and  206  Brothers  of  Catholic  nursing  orders,  69  Chaplains 
and  8  physicians,  as  well  as  the  necessary  administrative  personnel, 
all  wearing  the  uniform  of  the  Order.  Grand  Prior  Lichnowsky  had 
a  completely  equipped  hospital  train  placed  at  the  disposition  of  the 
Prussian  Government  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  war. 

In  the  home  area  272  reserve  hospitals  with  personnel  of  1,158 
were  in  service.  There  were  31,278  patients  treated,  with  a  total  of 
4,167,571  patient  days  in  hospital.  A  sum  of  about  50,000  marks 
($12,500)  was  expended  by  the  Knights  for  other  puqxjses  in 
connection  with  their  work  of  merc>’. 

The  members  of  the  Silesian  .\ssociation  of  Knights  of  Malta 
likewise  played  an  important  part.  In  the  St.  Hedwigs  establishment 
in  Berlin  and  in  the  .Association’s  hospitals  at  Trebnitz,  Rybnik  and 
Breslau,  the  Order  cared  for  more  than  500  wounded  officers.  There 
was  a  total  of  more  than  30,000  patient  days  in  hospital.  Some  20 
Delegates  of  this  .Association  were  sent  into  the  war  zone.  A  unit 
of  two  physicians  and  12  men  was  established  on  .August  14th  before 
Metz.  and.  in  the  service  which  followed,  was  able  to  transport  to 
hospitals  about  10,000  patients.  Some  432  nursing  Sisters  and  26 
Brothers  were  sent  into  the  field,  while  more  than  200  Grey  Sisters 
of  Saint  Elizabeth  were  sent  by  the  Order  into  hospitals  in  Germany. 


F™,  .he  h...lemen.s  Jerusalem  is  seen  iu  .he  dis.^Ke.  The  si.e  of  .his  founda.iou  was 
HospiUllers  by  Baldwin,  King  of  Jerusalem  m  1110. 
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This  war  took  place  before  the  French  Government  had  authorized 
the  revival  of  the  Order  of  Malta  in  France.  Hence  the  only  work 
that  was  done  by  the  French  Knights  in  the  campaign  was  as 
individuals. 

The  Order  in  the  Serbo-Bnlgarian  War  of  1885 

At  the  request  of  both  belligerents,  the  Grand  Priory  of  Bohemia 
and  Austria  sent  a  hospital  train  of  25  carriages  to  Nish,  Serbia. 
In  three  round  trips  several  thousand  wounded  men  were  trans¬ 
ported  to  Belgrade.  A  sum  of  100,000  crowns  ($20,000)  was 
donated  for  the  establishment  of  hospital  facilities  for  the  wounded. 

The  Order  of  Saint  John  of  Jerusalem  in  England,  the  work  of 
which  is  outlined  below,  likewise  placed  volunteer  medical  units  in 
the  field  in  this  war. 

Other  Work  of  the  German  Knights,  1872-1914 

With  the  close  of  the  Franco-Prussian  War  the  German  Knights 
established  a  number  of  institutions  for  the  care  of  sick  and  needy 
in  time  of  peace.  The  Silesian  Association  maintained  seven  hos¬ 
pitals,  respectively  at  Trebnitz,  Rybnik,  Niederkunzendorf,  Fried- 
land  a.  S.,  Schurgast,  and  Reichthal,  as  well  as  the  children’s  hos¬ 
pital  at  Breslau.  In  these,  in  the  year  1910  for  example,  there  were 
about  9,000  patients  treated  (128,000  patient  days  in  hospital). 
This  Association  likewise  maintained  a  number  of  free  beds  in 
other  hospitals. 

During  the  campaign  against  the  Boxers  in  China  in  1900,  and 
in  German  South  West  Africa,  units  of  the  Order  aided  German 
troops.  One  of  the  Knights  of  the  Rheno-Westphalian  Association 
of  the  Order,  Baron  Brackel,  lost  his  life  in  this  work.  In  1905  a 
modern  hospital  was  established  at  Flensburg.  In  Bavaria  a  60-bed 
hospital  was  opened  in  1910  at  Adelholzen.  In  1911  a  hospital  was 
established  at  Ermelinghoff. 

In  Bavaria  the  Order  of  Malta  united  its  efforts  with  those  of 
the  Order  of  Saint  George  of  that  Kingdom  in  the  voluntary  care 
of  the  sick  and  wounded  in  time  of  war.  Several  members  of  the 
Bavarian  royal  family  joined  the  Order  of  Malta  at  this  time. 
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All  of  these  institutions  functioned  efficiently  from  their  begin¬ 
ning  until  the  World  War,  during  which  four  years  their  work 
naturally  was  confined  to  care  of  the  military,  as  will  be  shown 
below. 


Work  of  the  Italian  Knights  Prior  to  the  World  War 

Beginning  in  1874,  the  Italian  Knights  iierfected  by  1877  an 
organization,  under  Article  7  of  the  Geneva  Convention,  for  service 
in  time  of  war  known  as  The  Association  of  Italian  Knights  of 
the  Sovereign  Military  Order  of  Malta  for  Sanitary  Service  in 
War  {Associasione  dei  Cavalieri  Italiani  pel  Servisio  Sanitaria  in 
Guerra).  The  Royal  Italian  Government  by  official  decree  accepted 
this  service.  In  1877  the  new  Association  established  a  military 
hospital  of  86  beds  for  field  service.  It  functioned  in  1880  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  great  maneuvers  at  Gattinara.  In  1884  an  agree¬ 
ment  was  made  with  the  Ministry  of  War  by  which  a  definite  part 
in  the  mobilization  plans  of  the  Italian  Government  was  assigned 
the  Association  of  Italian  Knights  of  Malta.  Four  hospital  trains 
of  200  l)eds  each  were  made  ready,  as  well  as  a  field  hospital  of 
50  beds  with  12  ward  tents,  two  mountain  ambulance  units  of  six 
mule-drawn  ambulances  each,  eight  supply  de[X)ts,  and  small  reserve 
depots  in  Rome  and  Milan.  The  whole  was  administered  by  13 
Delegates  of  the  Order. 

Relief  Work  After  the  Italian  Earthquakes  of  1908  and  1915 

Prior  to  Italy’s  entrance  into  the  World  War  in  1915,  the  greatest 
opportunity  for  the  Italian  Knights  to  render  humanitarian  service 
was  in  connection  with  relief  for  earthquake  sufferers.  In  1908, 
following  the  destructive  earthquake  in  Sicily  and  Calabria,  the 
Order’s  aid  was  needed.  The  magnificent  service  rendered  recalled 
the  work  done  by  the  Order  under  similar  circumstances  during 
the  earthquake  in  Calabria  and  Messina  in  1783. 

After  the  catastrophe  of  1908  the  barrack  building  which  had 
been  converted  in  1897  into  a  military  hospital  was  within  three 
days  taken  over  by  the  Order  of  Malta  and  administered  at  Mes¬ 
sina.  At  the  same  time  two  hospital  trains,  maintained  by  the 
Knights,  transported  the  wounded  who  had  been  landed  at  Naples 
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to  Rome,  where  they  were  treated  in  various  hospitals,  including 
that  of  Santa  Maria  in  the  Vatican.  The  work  was  directed  by 
Count  Gritti-Marlacchi,  Bailiff  of  Honor  and  Devotion  of  the 
Order.  The  Order  likewise  established  150  beds  for  the  wounded 
at  the  Asylum  of  Saint  Callixitus  in  Rome.  40  at  Pisa,  and  20  at 
Benevento. 


Fig.  83. 


Mass  celebrated  in  a  hospital  train  of  the  Italian  Knights  Hospitallers 
of  Saint  John  of  Jerusalem  (Sovereign  Military  Order  of  Malta)  during 
the  World  War. 

In  1915  another  fearful  earthquake  smote  Italy,  and  the  city  of 
Avazzano  in  the  Abruzzi  Mountains  and  surrounding  villages  were 
destroyed.  Again  the  Italian  Knights  of  Malta  gave  jtrompt  and 
efficient  succor.  Of  this  last  the  author  can  bear  witness,  for  it  fell 
to  his  lot  to  have  charge  of  the  medical  work  of  the  exix-dition 
organized  by  the  American  Ambassador  to  Italy,  the  Hon.  Thomas 
Nelson  Page,  which  sjjent  some  time  in  the  devastated  zone  doing 
what  it  could  for  the  sufferers.  The  Order  of  Malta  placed  its 
palace  in  the  V’’ia  Bocca  di  Leone  at  Rome  at  the  disjKJsition  of  the 
municipality,  and  this  was  used  for  housing  slightly  wounded  and 
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homeless  iieople.  Later  some  500  unfortunates  were  assisted  by  the 
Italian  Association  of  the  Knights  of  Saint  John.  (Cf.  E.  E.  Hume, 
Medical  Relief  after  the  Italian  Earthquake,  The  Military  Surgeon, 
Washington,  September,  1933,  LXXIII,  138-151.) 

The  Hospitallers  in  the  Italo-Turkish  IVar  of  1911-1912 

The  part  played  by  the  Order  of  Malta  in  this  war  was  chiefly 
during  the  occupation  of  Libya.  From  October,  1911,  to  February, 
1912,  the  S.  S.  Regina  Margherita  of  the  Royal  Italian  Navy  was 
entrusted  by  the  Italian  Ministry  of  Marine  to  the  Italian  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Knights  of  Malta  for  the  transportation  of  wounded  from 
North  Africa  to  Italy.  The  Knights  equipped  the  ship  in  a  single 
day,  and  in  it  made  seven  voyages  lietween  Naples  and  Tripolitania 
and  transjKirted  1,162  sick  and  wounded  men. 

Work  of  the  British  Knights  Prior  to  the  World  War 

The  venerable  English  Langue  of  the  Order  of  Saint  John  was 
destroyed  by  King  Henry  VHI  and  Queen  Elizabeth.  There  were 
attempts  at  its  revival,  as  will  be  related  presently,  but  until  1867 
there  was  no  group  of  Knights  of  the  Sovereign  Military  Order  of 
Malta  in  Great  Britain.  In  that  year  a  few  earnest  British  Knights 
undertook  assistance  to  the  Hospital  of  Saint  John  and  Saint  Elisa¬ 
beth  in  London  (established  in  1856).  In  1875  there  was  formally 
established  The  British  Association  of  the  Sovereign  Sacred  Mili¬ 
tary  Order  of  Saint  John  of  Jerusalem.  In  1932  The  Association 
of  Irish  Knights  of  Malta  was  created.  These  two  associations  are 
integral  branches  of  the  Sovereign  Military  Order  of  Malta,  and 
are  not  to  be  confused  with  the  independent  British  Order  of  Saint 
John,  lielow  described. 

Work  of  the  French  Knights  I^rior  to  the  World  War 

The  Association  of  French  Knights  was  founded  in  1892,  but 
not  receiving  recognition  of  the  French  Government  until  1924,  its 
work  was  limited.  However,  through  the  generosity  of  one  of  the 
Knights  the  Dispensaire  de  Saint-Jean  was  established  on  Mont¬ 
martre.  It  gave  first-aid  without  cost  to  those  asking  it,  its  patients 
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being  chiefly  workmen  and  unemployed  jieople.  In  1910  a  held 
hospital  with  materiel  of  the  best  quality  and  completeness  was 
organized.  It  was  merged  in  the  SociHe  Franqaise  de  Secours  aux 
Blesses  Militaires. 


Fig.  84. 

Hospital  Train  of  the  Italian  Knights  Hospitallers  (Sovereign  Military 
Order  of  Malta)  during  the  World  War.  .‘\niong  the  wounded  are  seen 
soldiers  in  Italian,  .\ustrian  and  French  uniforms.  In  modern,  as  in 
ancient,  warfare  the  Order  treats  friend  and  foe  alike. 

Work  of  the  Order  zintli  the  Austro-Hungarian  Army 
Prior  to  the  World  War 

In  1875  the  Grand  Priory  of  Bohemia  and  Austria  decided  to 
establish  hospital  trains,  such  as  have  played  an  important  part  in 
all  subsequent  wars.  Baron  Jaromir  Mundy,  the  medical  director- 
general  of  the  Order,  was  put  in  charge  of  organizing  them.  They 
were  e(juipj)ed  in  keeping  with  the  railway  development  of  that  day. 
In  1906  there  had  to  be  a  general  revision  on  account  of  the  advances 
made  in  railway  construction  and  cars.  The  Order  had  six  trains 
etjuipijed  for  any  ordinary  demand.  In  case  of  emergency  the  num- 
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ber  could  be  increased  to  twelve.  The  trains  were  designed  for  the 
transportation  of  the  wounded  from  the  theater  of  war  directly  to 
their  homes.  Each  consisted  of  ten  ambulances  and  six  special  cars, 
i.  e.,  for  the  surgical  jiersonnel,  the  kitchen  and  the  general  ecjuip- 


Fig.  85. 


A  ward  in  the  Hospital  of  Sainte  Martha,  Rome,  during  the  World  War. 

This  hospital  was  conducted  by  the  Italian  Knights  of  Saint  John  of 
Jerusalem  (Sovereign  Military  Order  of  Malta).  The  cross  of  the  Order 
is  seen  over  the  doorway. 

ment.  The  ambulance  cars  were  covered  baggage  vans  with  double 
doors  in  the  front  walls,  platforms  on  either  side,  and  three  windows 
in  the  roof  for  illumination.  Each  car  could  accommodate  ten  litters 
(stretchers),  the  iioles  fitting  into  iron  hooks. 

Each  train  was  in  charge  of  one  Knight  and  there  were  in  addi¬ 
tion  two  surgeons,  one  clerk  and  ten  nurses  (men)  and  two  cooks. 
Each  train  was  capable  of  transporting  a  hundred  sick  or  wounded 
soldiers.  The  Order  supplied  the  entire  jxjrsonnel  and  material. 
The  railway  administration  of  the  Government  cooperated  with 
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the  Order  in  the  promulgation  of  appropriate  regulations  for  the 
government  of  the  trains. 

The  Order  in  Austria  and  Hungary  established  a  school  for  the 
training  of  jiersonnel  for  these  trains  and  for  general  first-aid  duties. 

The  personnel  of  the  Order,  particularly  in  time  of  war,  were 
subject  to  military  authority.  They  wore  the  Order’s  uniform  with 
certain  modifications  adapting  it  to  field  service,  and  the  brassard 
with  the  Geneva  red  cross.  They  likewise  wore  a  second  brassard 
of  red  Ijearing  the  Maltese  cross  in  white.  The  trains  also  saw 
service  in  the  Serbo-Bulgarian  War  of  1885  and  in  the  .\ustro 
Hungarian  occupation  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina. 

The  Order  at  the  International  Exposition  of  Hygiene,  1911 

In  191 1  there  was  held  an  important  International  Exjwsition  of 
Hygiene  at  Dresden.  The  Order,  accepting  the  invitation  to  partici¬ 
pate.  sent  for  exhibition  a  striking  collection  of  documents,  models, 
and  other  objects  of  interest.  These  reflected  the  Hospitallers’  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  care  of  the  poor  and  sick  since  the  days  of  their  foun¬ 
dation.  The  Grand  Master  sent  the  Secretary  of  the  Grand  Magistry 
as  curator  of  the  Order’s  exhibit.  Monsignor  Mifsud,  Director  of 
the  Archives  in  Valletta,  contributed  greatly  to  the  success  of  the 
display. 

The  Hospitallers  in  the  World  War 

Never  since  the  days  of  the  Crusades  was  there  a  greater  need 
for  the  work  of  mercy  of  the  Order  of  Saint  John  of  Jerusalem 
than  during  the  World  War,  with  its  terrible  toll  of  suffering. 
There  were  several  groups  of  Knights  at  work,  and  men  on  both 
sides  were  succored.  A  brief  summary  of  what  each  group  did 
shows  that  the  Order  is  capable  of  carrying  on  under  conditions  of 
modern  warfare.  Count  de  Pierredon  estimates  that  not  less  than 
800,000  sick  and  wounded  men  were  cared  for  during  the  World 
War  by  the  several  branches  of  the  Hospitallers  (Pierredon.  L’Ord. 
Sov.  et  Mil.  des  Hospitallers,  son  Histoire.  etc.,  p.  127 ;  cf.  Rapport 
du  Delegue  de  I’Ordre  Souverain  et  Militaire  de  Malte  a  la  X' 
Conference  Internationale  de  la  Croix-Rouge,  Geneve  Mars-Avril, 
1921,  Rome,  pp.  8). 
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Serzncc  of  the  Italian  Knights  in  the  World  War 

Soon  after  the  outbreak  of  the  World  War  the  Association  of 
Italian  Knights  of  the  Order  of  Malta,  under  the  direction  of  its 
President,  Don  Prosjiero  Colonna,  Prince  of  Sonnino,  placed  its 
resources  at  the  disposal  of  the  Italian  Government.  Four  hospital 
trains,  six  aid  stations,  a  territorial  hospital  at  Rome,  a  field  hos¬ 
pital  and  a  great  amount  of  supplies  were  turned  over  to  the  Ministry 
of  War.  The  jiersonnel  of  the  Association  were  militarized  and  a 
Knight  of  the  Order  was  placed  on  duty  with  the  headquarters  of 
each  field  army,  and  one  at  the  Supreme  Command.  The  hospital 
units  served  with  the  Fourth,  Third,  and  Second  Armies. 

The  hospital  trains  were  composed  each  of  11  third-class  car¬ 
riages  converted  for  use  of  patients  on  litters.  Additional  cars 
carried  the  ix;rsonnel  and  supplies.  Each  train  accommodated  206 
patients  on  litters,  or  306  patients  less  gravely  wounded  hut  still 
unable  to  sit  up.  The  middle  car  was  a  dressing  room  capable  of 
being  used  for  ojierations  when  necessary.  The  jiersonnel  consisted 
of  a  Director,  a  Knight  of  the  Order,  with  the  rank  of  Major;  a 
medical  officer  with  the  grade  of  Captain ;  an  assistant  medical  officer 
with  the  grade  of  Captain  or  Lieutenant ;  an  administrative  officer ; 
a  Chaplain ;  four  Sisters  of  Charity  of  Saint  Vincent  de  Paul ;  20 
soldiers  trained  in  medical  assistance.  The  trains  served  in  the 
evacuation  of  the  wounded  and  during  the  war  period  transjKjrted 
148,000  wounded  or  sick  soldiers  a  total  travel  distance  of  485,000 
kilometers. 

The  .Association’s  aid  stations  were  small  installations  composed 
of  a  surgeon  and  about  12  men,  located  as  near  as  possible  to  the 
front  lines.  They  often  gave  the  wounded  man  his  first  medical 
attention,  and  small  as  the  stations  were  they  managed  during  the 
war  to  treat  nearly  a  hundred  thousand  men.  These  stations,  of 
which  there  were  five,  as  the  other  units  of  the  Order,  flew  the 
Italian  flag  and  also  one  composed  of  a  vertical  band  of  white  bear¬ 
ing  the  Red  Cross  of  Geneva  and  a  vertical  band  of  red  bearing  the 
White  Cross  of  Malta.  This  com|X)site  flag  was  used  for  fear  the 
emblem  of  the  Order  of  Malta  might  not  be  known  as  well  as  that 
of  the  Red  Cross.  Some  of  the  jiersonnel  of  the  Order’s  units  dis- 
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played  great  heroism  and  were  decorated  with  the  coveted  Medal  for 
Valor,  and  a  number  lost  their  lives. 

A  field  hospital  of  100  beds  was  conducted  at  Togliano  (Cividale) 
under  the  direction  of  a  Knight  of  the  Order,  with  the  rank  of 
Major,  and  varying  medical  and  nursing  iiersonnel.  Some  20,000 
cases  were  treated.  The  Territorial  Hospital  of  Sainte  Martha  func¬ 
tioned  in  Rome  under  the  Order’s  direction,  with  a  capacity  of  350 
beds.  H.  R.  H.  The  Duchess  of  Aosta  had  this  hospital  under  her 
special  care.  Her  husband,  the  Duke,  first  cousin  of  the  King  of 
Italy  and  a  Knight  of  the  Order,  was  in  command  of  the  Third 
Army.  Between  5,000  and  6,000  patients  were  treated  in  this 
hospital. 

The  medical  units  of  the  Order  of  Malta  were  cited  several  times 
in  Italian  Army  Orders  and  received  the  special  commendation  of 
the  King.  When  the  Queen  Mother  visited  the  Order’s  Hospital 
Train  No.  2  on  February  20,  1917,  she  wrote  the  following  words 
in  its  album : 

Blessed  lie  the  Order  of  Malta  which  has  known  how  to  recover,  from  the 
light  of  its  glorious  past,  a  bright  ray  of  piety !  This  sublime  beam  now  sheds 
new  light  on  the  ancient  Order,  which  in  its  pure  effulgence  equals  that  of 
the  times  past. 

Margherita. 

Some  of  these  trains  of  Italian  Knights  served  in  France  and 
Belgium,  and  appropriate  expressions  of  appreciation  were  sent 
from  the  two  Governments.  I  can  testify  to  the  efficiency  of  the 
Order’s  units  in  the  Italian  war  zone  during  the  World  War, 
for  I  had  the  honor  of  visiting  a  number  of  them  during  the 
battle  of  Vittorio  Veneto,  1918.  (Cf.  Associazione  dei  Cavalieri 
Italiani  del  Soverano  Ordine  Militare  di  Malta — Relazione  sul 
Servizio  Sanatario  Svolto  durante  la  Campagna  Nazionale,  1915- 
1918.  Roma,  1919,  pp.  57.) 

The  Italian  Government  (Tipografia  del  Senato),  in  the  publi¬ 
cation  just  noted,  paid  high  tribute  to  the  work  of  the  Order  during 
the  World  War.  The  work  contains  letters  of  appreciation  from 
His  Majesty  King  Victor  Emmanuel  III,  from  the  Queen  Mother, 
Queen  Margherita,  from  the  Duchess  d’ Aosta,  Marshal  Diaz, 
General  Porro,  and  other  Generals  of  the  Royal  Italian  Army.  In 
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a  letter  dated  February  16,  1919,  Marshal  Diaz  wrote  the  Grand 
Master : 

Fidele  alia  sua  nobile  tradizione,  codesto  insignia  Ordine  ha  portato  nel- 
I’aspera  e  vittoriosa  guerra,  un  largo  ed  apprezzato  contribuito  di  nobili  in¬ 
tent!  e  di  generose  opere,  ed  ha  provveduto,  con  I’ausilio  dei  ricchi  mezzi  onde 
e  dotato,  con  lo  zelo  e  la  fede  dei  sui  Ufficiali  e  dei  suoi  Militi,  ad  integrare 
I’opera  della  unita  sanitaria  mobilitata,  danda  prova  di  rara  sapienza  di 
organizzazione,  di  nobile  slancio,  e  di  alto  sentimento  di  fratellanza.  per- 
tanto  con  viva  gratitudine  che  io  porgo  agli  Ufficiali  e  Militi  del  Sovrano 
Ordine  di  Malta,  il  fervido  saluto  dei  combattenti  d’ltalia. 

Ill  recognition  of  its  war  work,  the  Italian  Government  awarded 
the  Sovereign  Order  the  Labaro  or  standard,  decorated  with  the 
War  Cross. 

The  Sovereign  Order  of  Saint  John  awarded  medals  for  valor 
and  for  merit  in  recognition  of  exceptional  services  rendered  during 
the  War. 

The  French  Knights  During  the  IForld  War 

In  1910  the  Bailiff  the  Duke  de  Caylus.  President  of  the  French 
Association  of  the  Knights  of  Malta,  conceived  the  idea  of  con¬ 
tinuing  the  ancient  practice  of  the  French  Knights  by  founding  a 
hospital  capable  of  rendering  valuable  service  in  time  of  war.  Col¬ 
lecting  the  necessary  funds,  he  purchased  the  material  (such  as 
modem  surgical  instruments)  and  organized  the  personnel.  In  1911 
the  group  was  affiliated  with  the  Societe  Franqaise  de  Secour  aux 
Blessh  Militaires.  An  opportunity  for  service  was  not  far  away. 
On  the  second  day  of  mobilization  in  August,  1914,  the  Order’s 
sanitary  formation,  under  the  name  Hdpital  Auxiliaire  du  Tcrri- 
toire  No.  26,  was  established  at  Ancemont,  on  the  line  from  Saint- 
Mihiel  to  Verdun,  making  use  of  the  Chateau  de  Monthairon, 
generously  placed  at  its  disposal  by  the  Baron  Chadenet.  The  hos¬ 
pital  was  soon  classified  in  the  first  category  and  renamed  Hdf>ital 
Auxiliaire  No.  41.  When  its  first  location  became  too  dangerous 
for  patients,  the  hospital  was  moved  to  Chalons-sur-Marne.  Ip  Sep¬ 
tember  it  had  again  to  be  moved  and  was  sent  to  Moulins,  but  in 
June,  1915,  was  returned  to  Chalons.  Here  it  received  aid  from 
several  .American  volunteer  war  organizations,  le  Sertnee  Americain 
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de  Distributions,  Ic  Comite  International  de  Pansement  des  Etats- 
Vttis,  and  le  Comite  Central  Americain. 

When,  in  1917,  the  town  of  Chalons  liecame  one  of  the  objec¬ 
tives  of  hostile  aircraft  and  artillery,  the  patients  were  for  a  time 
kept  in  underground  chambers,  but  on  June  30,  1918,  the  hospital 
was  ordered  to  evacuate  Chalons.  It  was  thereafter  attached  to  the 
Corbineau  hospital  near  Vitry-le-Fran(;ois,  where,  however,  it  main¬ 
tained  its  identity  until  July  14,  1918.  It  treated  1,235  wounded, 
representing  35,000  hospital  days.  Comparison  of  the  two  figures 
shows  the  character  of  the  cases  sent  for  treatment,  for  the  hospital 
devoted  itself  particularly  to  the  seriously  wounded.  The  Count 
Michel  de  Pierredon,  chief  physician  of  the  .Association,  largely 
bore  the  expenses  of  war  work  ix;rsonally. 

The  Austro-Hungarian  Knights  in  the  World  War 

.\t  the  time  of  the  outbreak  of  the  Great  War,  the  Grand  Priory 
of  Bohemia  and  .Austria  had  six  hospital  trains  in  readiness,  together 
with  the  necessary  materiel.  The  number  of  these  trains  was  in¬ 
creased  to  eight,  each  consisting  of  150  lieds  and  directed  by  two 
Knights  of  the  Order.  The  trains  served  through  the  entire  war, 
and  one  of  them  remained  in  ojxiration  until  early  in  1921  for  the 
repatriation  of  severely  wounded  men  of  Czechoslovakia.  The  trains 
made  1,351  journeys,  traveling  1,133,357  kilometers  and  transport¬ 
ing  394,357  sick  and  wounded.  Five  Mobile  Surgical  Groups  had 
charge  of  transporting  wounded  to  the  larger  distribution  points,  by 
means  of  motor  ambulances  and  other  vehicles,  including  sleds  in 
the  mountains.  Thus  41,540  men  received  early  care.  The  Order 
maintained  three  reserve  hospitals,  under  the  direction  of  Knights, 
at  Pozleinsdorf,  Vienna,  and  Bilin.  There  were  four  convalescent 
homes,  two  located  in  Vienna,  one  at  Frauenthal  in  Bohemia  and 
one  at  Castle  Prugg  in  Lower  Austria,  in  which  4,528  patients 
received  care.  They  continued  in  operation  until  1920. 

At  the  wish  of  the  Emperor  Francis- Joseph  and  the  Queen  of 
Bulgaria,  the  Grand  Priory  dispatched  a  Sanitary  Commission  to 
Sofia,  where  a  military  hospital  was  established.  This  treated  9,790 
men  during  the  jieriod  of  active  military  operations. 

Like  the  Italian  Hospitallers,  those  of  the  Dual  Monarchy  awarded 
special  medals  for  exceptionally  meritorious  war  service. 
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Fig.  87. 

Convalescent  Home  for  War  Wounded  maintained  by  the  German 
Knights  of  Saint  John  of  Jerusalem  (Sovereign  Military  Order  of 
Malta)  at  Adelholzen,  Bavaria. 

(Photographed  early  in  the  World  War.) 

pital  train  of  250  lx;ds,  capable  of  expansion  to  450  by  means  of 
reserve  beds.  This  train  made  105  j’ourneys  over  130,000  kilo¬ 
meters  and  trans}K)rted  nearly  25,000  wounded  men  from  the  various 
fronts  to  the  home  area.  The  Rheno-Westphalian  Association,  in  all, 
sent  into  the  field  7,722  Sisters  and  804  Brothers  of  regular  nursing 
orders,  as  well  as  504  Chaplains.  In  this  Association’s  24  hospitals 
in  the  home  area  more  than  35,000  sick  and  wounded  men  received 
medical  care  (1,357,618  patient  days  in  hospital).  Besides  these 
there  were  about  1,500  treated  (92,135  patient  days  in  hospital)  in 


The  German  Knights  in  the  World  War 

The  Silesian  Association  of  Knights  of  Malta  placed  a  completely 
equipiied  hospital  train  at  the  disposition  of  the  military  medical 
authorities.  It  made  some  80  journeys  and  transported  more  than 
20,000  patients,  traveling  140,000  kilometers.  The  sick  and  wounded 
were  transported  chiefly  from  the  Eastern  Front.  Similarly  the 
Rheno-Westphalian  .Association  bore  the  entire  expense  of  a  hos- 
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the  Bavarian  section  of  this  Association  at  Adelholzen.  The  Asso¬ 
ciation’s  three  hospitals,  at  Flensburg,  Hovel  (in  Westphalia),  and 
Rakelwitz  (in  Saxony),  were  likewise  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
military  medical  service.  The  Association  also  collected  a  large 
quantity  of  gifts,  etc.,  for  the  wounded  men.  This  branch  of  the 
Hospitallers  alone  expended  almost  a  million  dollars  in  World 
War  field  work.  (Cf.  Franz,  Count  Wolff  Netternich  zur  Gracht, 
Entstehung  und  Entwicklung  der  Genossenschaft  der  Rheinisch- 
Westfalischen  Malteser-Devotions-Ritter,  La  Riz’ista  del  S.  O.  M. 
di  Malta,  1937,  1.  20-21.) 

The  Silesian  Knights  placed  three  medical  units  with  personnel  of 
260  men  and  women  in  service  on  the  several  fronts.  There  was  also 
a  base  trans|K)rtation  unit  including  280  nursing  Sisters  and  35 
Brothers.  This  Association  undertook  the  entire  charge  of  44 
reserve  hospitals  in  Berlin  and  Silesia,  with  jiersonnel  of  approxi¬ 
mately  1,200  men  and  women  of  nursing  orders.  A  military  hos¬ 
pital  was  installed  in  the  occupied  area  of  France  in  which  157  nurs¬ 
ing  Sisters  and  35  Brothers  served  under  the  direction  of  a  Knight 
of  the  Order.  This  Association  placed  in  all  more  than  2,000  nursing 
Sisters  and  Brothers  in  service.  Six  of  its  jieace  time  hospitals  were 
turned  over  to  the  military  service. 

The  work  of  the  inde|)endent  Knights  of  Saint  John  (Johanni- 
lerorden)  in  this  war  was  likewise  extensive  and  will  be  described 
below. 

The  British  Knights  in  the  World  War 

At  the  time  of  the  World  War  the  British  Association  included 
only  about  40  Knights.  Notwithstanding  the  smallness  of  its  num¬ 
bers.  the  Association  established  its  own  military  hospital  (Saint 
John  and  Saint  Elizabeth),  and  with  its  own  jiersonnel  cared  for 
nearly  four  thousand  wounded  men.  This  hospital  is  still  maintained. 

The  extensive  World  War  work  of  the  independent  British  Order 
of  Saint  John  is  described  below. 

Assistance  to  Refugees  from  Asia  Minor,  1923-1927 

In  October,  1923,  the  Order  was  given  an  important  duty  by  the 
Italian  Prime  Minister,  His  Excellency  Benito  Mussolini.  This  was 
the  distribution  of  funds  and  otherwise  caring  for  the  refugees  from 
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Asia  Minor.  This  involved  the  distribution  of  the  sum  of  10,000,000 
lire  (nearly  $2,000,000)  which  had  l)een  paid  as  an  iiukinnity 
to  Italy  by  Greece.  It  was  decided  by  Italy  that  the  money  would 
be  used  for  relief  work  in  the  Near  East,  and,  most  ajjpro- 


Fig.  88. 


The  Grand  Master  uf  the  Hospitallers  inspecting  the  guard  of  honor 
of  the  Italian  .Association  of  the  Sovereign  Military  Order  of  Saint  John 
of  Jerusalem.  Rome,  1937. 

The  members  of  this  Association  are  organized  for  service  in  the  field 
in  the  cause  of  alleviation  of  human  suffering.  The  Order’s  units  serve 
as  a  part  of  the  Royal  Italian  .Army  in  time  of  war. 

(From  La  Rivista  del  S.  O.  M.  di  Malta,  June,  1937.) 

priately,  the  Order  of  Malta  as  an  international  charitable  Ixxly  was 
asked  to  supervise  the  undertaking.  The  mission  was  directed  by 
Prince  Chigi  Albani,  now  Grand  Master.  It  visited  Greece  and  the 
Levant  and  assigned  imj)ortant  subsidies  to  the  charitable  work  and 
to  institutions  already  in  existence.  The  relief  afforded  was  for  the 
more  than  a  million  Greek  and  Armenian  refugees  which  the  World 
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War  and  the  Anatolian  War  of  1919-1922  had  left  in  pitiable  cir- 
comstances.  In  connection  with  this  work  there  was  established  on 
the  Monteverde  in  Rome  a  school  for  50  Armenian  girls  whose 
education  was  entrusted  to  the  Armenian  Sisters  of  the  Immaculate 
Conception.  About  50  needy  Armenian  boys  were  brought  from 
their  country  for  education  and  entrusted  to  the  Mechitarist  Fathers 
of  Venice.  Various  additions  were  made  by  the  Order  to  the 
National  Armenian  Union  of  Aleppo,  to  the  Armenian  Institute  of 
Beirut  and  to  the  work  of  the  Oriental  Missions. 

Through  an  agreement  with  the  Italian  National  Association  of 
Missionaries  and  the  government  of  Rhodes,  an  agricultural  school 
was  established  for  the  benefit  of  orphans.  In  1926  this  school 
rcceive<l  some  60  Armenian  boys.  Other  funds  were  raised  for  an 
institute  for  the  education  of  Armenian  orphans  in  the  suburbs  of 
Jerusalem  as  well  as  for  the  Armenian  village  established  at  Bari. 

The  mission  under  Prince  Chigi  Albani  distributed  food,  clothing 
and  money  among  the  refugees  in  Corfu  and  Athens.  In  the  vicinity 
of  the  latter  they  built  a  little  village  known  as  the  Village  of  Saint 
lohn  which  was  ceded  afterwards  to  the  Hellenic  Red  Cross  on 
May  1,  1926.  The  work  of  the  mission  at  Salonika  and  in  Mace¬ 
donia  in  general  was  particularly  valuable.  This  region  had  been 
deeply  affected  by  the  war  and  by  severe  climatic  conditions.  The 
Order  likewise  provided  eight  ambulances  or  field  hospitals  which 
in  six  months  took  care  of  more  than  8,000  patients.  A  special 
hospital  was  constructed  and  the  exjienses  of  its  upkeep  were  borne 
from  August  1,  1924,  to  the  end  of  1927.  At  Janitje  Vardar  a 
20-bed  hospital  was  established  in  1924  in  the  house  of  the  Sisters 
of  Charity.  In  the  territory  of  Salonika  two  villages  were  con¬ 
structed,  one  at  Harmon  Kiei  of  56  houses  and  a  school,  and  the 
other  at  Doudular,  consisting  of  37  houses. 

During  the  years  that  the  writer  was  Commissioner  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Red  Cross  in  the  Balkan  States  the  territory  of  Macedonia  was 
assigned  to  the  mission  of  which  he  had  charge.  He  therefore  has 
himself  witnessed  something  of  the  work  done  there  by  the  Knights 
of  Malta  and  knows  its  high  value.  Some  of  the  installations  of 
the  Order  were  in  towns  in  which  formerly  the  .American  Red  Cross 
had  distributed  supplies  and  given  medical  relief.  (Cf.  E.  E.  Hume, 
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American  Relief  Work  in  Serbia,  The  Military  Surgeon,  Washing¬ 
ton,  August,  1921,  XLIX,  188-201 ;  Medical  Life,  New  York,  April, 
1938,  XLV,  No.  4,  99-124.) 

The  Polyambulance  of  Rome 

On  May  23,  1928,  in  the  grounds  of  the  Palasco  Magistrale  in 
the  Via  Bocca  di  Leone  in  Rome,  there  was  inaugurated  a  “  jwly- 
ambulance  ”  or  jx)lyclinic,  the  maintenance  of  which  was  entrusted 
to  the  Association  of  Italian  Knights.  It  serves  as  a  center  of 
instruction  for  the  members  of  the  Italian  Association.  This  insti¬ 
tution  is  organized  in  accordance  with  modern  concepts  and  affords 
medical  attention  to  the  poor  in  general,  but  to  former  soldiers  and 
their  families  in  particular.  It  is  making  a  special  study  of  cancer 
and  seeks  to  spread  information  for  the  prevention  of  the  disease. 
Located  in  a  densely  |)opulated  part  of  the  city,  it  includes  seven 
wards;  bacteriological,  photographical  and  chemical  laboratories; 
departments  of  radiology,  ultraviolet  therapy,  ophthalmology,  oto- 
rhino-larj’ngology,  general  medicine,  general  surgery’,  etc.  The  Grand 
Magistry  bore  the  cost  of  installation,  and  the  Italian  Association 
maintains  the  institution. 

Work  of  the  Italian  Knights  Since  the  World  War 

The  Italian  Knights  have  continued  their  support  of  the  Surgical 
Ward  in  the  Hospital  for  Incurables  in  Naples.  They  have  also 
established  a  hospice  for  delicate  children,  especially  war  orphans, 
at  Maggianico  in  the  Province  of  Lecco.  The  Villa  Walpole  (now 
known  as  the  Villa  Malta)  at  Posilipo  near  Naples  is  equipped  as  a 
home  for  aged  workmen,  who  are  received  without  cost.  It  is  now 
the  Provincial  Orthophrenic  Hospital  and  functions  in  collaboration 
with  the  Opera  Santa  Maria  “  Verte  Coeli”  The  hospice  for  .Ar¬ 
menian  orphans,  founded  in  1926,  has  been  continued.  Twelve  l)eds 
in  the  Hospital  of  Saint  James  (San  Giacomo)  in  Rome  are 
maintained. 

The  .Ambulatorium  established  by  the  Grand  Priory  of  the  Two 
Sicilies  in  the  Via  del  Priorato  in  Naples  is  a  large  and  flourishing 
institution.  It  includes  ten  departments  for  the  chief  specialties  and 
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is  similar  in  scojic  to  the  Polyambulance  of  Rome.  In  Milan  and 
Rome  the  Order  has  organized  relief  for  the  unemployed,  especially 
during  the  cold  months  (“Winter  Assistance”).  There  is  daily 
distribution  of  soup  and  bread.  The  Medical  Director  of  the  Italian 
.Association  is  Dr.  Roberto  Alessandri,  Professor  of  Surgery  at  the 
Royal  University  of  Rome.  Professor  General  Cesare  Baduel  has 
charge  of  civil  relief. 

The  -Association  has  ready  for  field  service  four  hospital  trains  of 
318  beds  each,  eight  aid  stations,  two  field  ambulances  (hospitals), 
one  evacuation  hospital  and  supplies  for  a  general  hospital. 

It'ork  of  the  Austrian  and  Hungarian  Knights  Since  the 
World  War 

The  breaking  up  of  the  old  Austrian  monarchy  at  the  close  of  the 
Great  War  caused  the  Grand  Priory  of  Bohemia  and  .'Austria  great 
hardships  and  financial  difficulties.  \  great  part  of  the  Priory’s 
property,  including  its  historic  see  in  Prague,  was  separated  from  it 
by  new  national  frontiers.  Other  properties  are  now  in  Czechoslo¬ 
vakia,  while  those  in  Galicia  are  now  in  the  Polish  State.  The  Order 
in  the  Austrian  Republic,  nevertheless,  carried  on  the  ancient  tradi¬ 
tions  of  service.  The  winter  relief  in  the  city  of  Vienna  is  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  this.  Similar  work  in  Hungary  is  under  the  Hungarian 
Association  of  Knights  of  Malta  (formed  in  1928),  being  directed 
by  the  .Archduke  Joseph. 

Work  of  the  French  Knights  Since  the  World  War 

Shortly  after  the  official  recognition  of  the  Order  by  the  French 
Republic  in  1924,  the  members  in  that  country  established  an  asso¬ 
ciation  known  as  Les  (Euvres  hospitaliires  franqaises  de  I’Ordre  de 
Malte.  Its  object  was  to  create  hospitals  in  France,  the  French 
colonies,  and  the  territories  under  French  mandate.  By  decree  of 
August  19,  1928,  it  was  recognized  as  a  public  welfare  body  and 
became  associated  with  the  regular  service  of  Public  Assistance  of 
the  French  Republic.  The  .Association  is  administered  by  a  Council 
of  eight  members,  elected  by  secret  ballot  for  term  of  six  years  by  the 
General  Assembly  of  French  Knights.  Provision  is  made  for  crea¬ 
tion  of  local  and  regional  committees. 
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Article  22  of  the  Statutes  of  the  Association.  Lcs  Gluvres  Hosfti- 
tolicres  Frau(aises  de  I’Ordre  de  Malte  is: 

The  Minister  of  the  Interior,  the  Ministers  of  Works  of  Hygiene  .md  of 
Assistance  and  of  Social  Security  have  the  right,  through  their  representatives, 
to  inspect  the  establishments  founded  by  the  Association,  and  to  take  their 
function  into  account. 

The  Decree  of  the  President  of  the  French  Republic  concerning 
this  French  association,  is : 

.\rticle  1 

The  Association  known  as  Lcs  (Euvres  hospitalibres  franfaises  de  I’Ordre 
de  Malte  of  which  the  see  is  in  Paris,  is  recognized  as  an  establishment  of 
public  utility.  The  Statutes  of  this  Association,  which  are  attached  to  the 
present  decree,  are  approved. 

Article  2 

The  Minister  of  the  Interior  is  charged  with  the  execution  of  this  decree, 
which  shall  be  inserted  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  Laws. 

Done  at  Rambouillet,  the  19th  .August,  1928.  „  ... 

G.  Doumergue. 

By  the  President  of  the  Republic,  the  Keeper  of  the  Seals,  the  Minister 

of  Justice,  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  ^  „  , 

L.  Barthou. 

(Statuts  de  1’ Association  dite  Lcs  (Euvres  Hospitalieres  Franiaises  de 
I’Ordre  de  Malte,  Paris,  1929,  pp.  11.) 


One  of  the  chief  works  of  this  French  Hospital  Association  of 
the  Order  of  Malta  has  been  assistance  for  the  lepers  of  France. 
They  have  felt  that  no  more  noble  undertaking  could  be  conceived 
for  noblemen.  The  need  was  a  definite  one.  While  in  French  colo¬ 
nies  there  were  institutions  for  the  study  of  this  disease,  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  its  victims  and  the  alleviation  of  their  sufferings,  in  France 
itself  nothing  was  being  done,  wrote  one  of  the  French  Knights  in 
1929.  While  a  few  were  hospitalized,  many  were  attempting  to  earn 
their  livelihood,  mingling  with  the  general  population  and  consti¬ 
tuting  a  grave  danger.  In  a  disease  so  little  understood,  there  might 
be  a  return  to  the  old  virulence  which  centuries  earlier  had  made  the 
existence  of  so  many  leprosaria  necessary  in  Frence,  as  elsewhere  in 
Eurojie.  Mere  isolation  in  pest  houses  was  not  enough,  but  rather 
the  victims  should  be  afforded  comfortable  places  to  live,  where  they 
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might  see  their  friends,  and  where  they  would  not  be  made  to  feel 
like  outcasts.  At  the  same  time  resources  for  research  were  pro- 
videtl.  Part  of  the  funds  necessary  for  the  undertaking  were  derived 
from  a  splendid  historical  exhibition  at  the  Bibliothique  Nationale 
in  Paris  in  1929.  The  corner-stone  of  the  Pavilion  des  Lepreux, 
near  the  Hdpital  Saint-Louis,  was  laid  on  June  25,  1928,  by  Prince 
Chigi-.Mbani,  as  the  representative  of  Grand  Master  Prince  Thun, 


Fig.  89. 

The  Hospital  of  Saint  Francis  at  Flensburg. 

This  modern  300  bed  hospital  has  been  erected  by  the  German  Knights 
Hospitallers  (Sovereign  Military  Order  of  Malta)  since  the  Great  War. 

whom  he  was  destined  to  succeed  in  that  office.  The  Cardinal  Primate 
of  France,  the  Prime  Minister,  the  Ministers  of  the  Interior,  Hy¬ 
giene  and  Public  Works,  the  Prefect  of  the  Seine,  and  the  Grand 
Chancellor  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  were  all  present  at  the  ceremony. 

The  dedication  of  this  important  institution  was  the  occasion  for 
the  Prince  Grand  Master  to  make  a  social  visit  to  France,  July  12 
to  19,  1932.  This  was  the  first  time  a  Grand  Master  of  the  Sov¬ 
ereign  Order  of  Malta  had  visited  France  as  such  since  the  loss  of 
the  island  of  Malta.  His  Most  Eminent  Highness  was  received  as 
a  ruling  sovereign  and  accorded  the  honors  usual  on  such  occasions. 
The  President  of  the  French  Republic  decorated  the  Grand  Master 
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with  the  Grand  Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  and  the  Grand 
Master,  in  turn,  made  the  President,  M.  Gaston  Doumergue,  a 
Magistral  Knight  Grand  Cross  of  the  Order  of  Saint  John  of 
Jerusalem. 

On  his  visit  to  the  Hospital  of  Saint  Louis,  the  Grand  Master 
was  received  at  the  gate  by  the  Minister  of  Public  Health,  the  Direc¬ 
tor  General  of  Public  Assistance,  and  the  President  of  the  Municipal 
Council  of  Paris.  In  the  address  of  welcome,  the  Director  General 
of  Public  Assistance,  Dr,  Mourier,  said  that  the  French  Association 
of  the  Order  of  Malta  had  made  it  jKJSsihle  for  the  ])avilion  of 
twenty-five  l)eds  to  lx;  added  to  the  famous  old  hospital,  for  the  care 
of  patients  suffering  from  leprosy.  Theretofore  there  had  l)een  in¬ 
sufficient  isolation  for  these  unfortunates.  The  Minister  of  Public 
Health,  M.  Justin  Godart,  made  happy  reference  to  the  ancient  title 
of  the  Grand  Master  of  the  Hospitallers,  that  of  Master  of  the  Hos¬ 
pital,  adding  that  the  present  Grand  Master  was  indeed  in  that  place, 
the  Master  of  the  Hospital. 

The  Grand  Master  said,  in  jiart: 

The  Order  of  Malta,  along  with  its  glorious  military  feats  has  always 
carried  out  its  mission  of  charity  and  of  hospitalization.  For  centuries,  in 
the  Orient,  Knights  of  Malta  have  devoted  themselves  to  the  care  of  the 
sick,  and  now  since  the  military  duties  of  the  Order  are  no  longer  required, 
the  Order  carries  on  its  no  less  glorious  mission  of  charity. 

A  commemorative  plaque  was  unveiled  at  the  Hospital  of  Saint 
Louis,  marking  the  dedication  of  the  Pavilion  for  Exotic  Diseases 
by  the  Grand  Master.  It  is  inscribed : 

SON  ALTESSE  fiMINENTISSIME 
LE  PRINCE  CHIGI  ALBANI  DELLA  ROVERE 
PRINCE  ET  GRAND-MAITRE 
DE  L’ORDRE  SOUVERAIN  DE  MALTE 

EN  PRESENCE 

DE  M.  JUSTIN  GODART,  SfiNATEUR 
MINISTRE  DE  LA  SANTfi  PUBLIQUE 

PRESIDENT  DES  CEUVRES  HOSPITALIERES  FRANgAISES 
DE  L’ORDRE  SOUVERAIN  DE  MALTE 

DE  M.  MAURICE  DE  FONTENAY 
PRESIDENT  DU  CONSEIL  MUNICIPAL  DE  PARIS 
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DE  M.  EDOUARD  RENARD  PRfeFET  DE  LA  SEINE 

DE  M.  LE  DOCTEUR  LOUIS  MOURIER 
DIRECTEUR  GENERAL  DE  L’ASSISTANCE  PUBLIQUE 
MEMBRE  DE  L’ACADEMIE  DE  MEDECINE 

DE  S.  E.  LE  COMTE  MICHEL  DEPIERREDON 
MINISTRE  PLENIPOTENTIAIRE 
DE  L’ORDRE  SOUVERAIN  DE  MALTE 

DU  COMTE  DE  BONNEVAL 
PRESIDENT  DE  L’ASSOCIATION  FRANCAISE 
DES  MEMBRES  DE  L’ORDRE  SOUVERAIN  DE  MALTE 

A  INAUGURE 
LE  15  JUILLET  1932 

CE  PAVILLON  CONSTRUIT  PAR  LES  SOINS 
DES  (EUVRES  HOSPITALIERES  FRANQAISES 
DE  L’ORDRE  SOUVERAIN  DE  MALTE 
ET  CONSACRE  AU  TRAITEMENT 
DES  MALADIES  EXOTIQUES. 

(Comte  (ie  Pierredon,  Voyage  Officiel  en  France  de  son  Altesse 
Eminentissime  le  Prince  Ludovic  Chigi-Albani  della  Rovere,  Lxxvi 
Grand-Maitre  de  I’Ordre  Souverain  de  Make,  12-19  juillet  1932,  Paris, 
1933,  pp.  41.) 

The  French  knights  also  maintained  the  Dispensary  of  Notre- 
Danie  de  la  Croix  at  117,  rue  de  Menilmontant,  Paris.  This  is 
composed  of : 

1.  The  pavilion  for  children  of  tender  age.  This  functions  in 
cooperation  with  la  Mutualite  Maternelle. 

2.  The  pavilion  of  radography,  where  adults  are  received,  and 
special  study  given  to  mideases  of  the  respiratory  tract.  This  estab¬ 
lishment  was  opened  in  February,  1925. 

The  physicians  in  charge  at  the  ojiening  of  the  disjiensary  were 
Dr.  Deschamps  (for  children)  and  Dr.  Derville  (for  adults).  Dur¬ 
ing  the  year  1925,  following  the  establishment  of  the  dispensary, 
4,130  patients  were  treated  (Compte  Rendu  de  I’Assemblee  generale 
de  I’Association  franqaise  des  Chevaliers  de  I’Ordre  de  Make,  1926, 
p.  14).  The  number  of  patients  for  1926  was  4,297;  1927  it  was 
4,944.  The  numlier  has  gradually  increased,  lieing  6,050  in  1931, 
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since  which  year  it  has  remained  more  or  less  stationary.  The  Coun¬ 
tess  de  Kergorlay,  who  may  lie  called  the  founder  of  the  dis|K-nsary, 
has  Ixfen  indefatigable  in  her  work  for  its  improvement. 

li^ork  of  the  German  Knights  Since  the  Great  War 
The  Associations  of  German  Knights  have  continued  their  work 


Fig.  90. 

The  Standard  of  the  Italian  .Association  of  the  Sovereign  Military 
Order  of  Saint  John  of  Jerusalem  and  its  guard  during  the  Imperial 
Review  in  Rome  on  May  9,  1937. 

(From  La  Rh'ista  del  S.O.M.  di  Malta,  June,  1937.) 

since  the  Great  War,  but  changes  in  national  frontiers  have  affected 
their  organization,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Austrian  Knights.  The 
Association  of  Rheno-Westphalian  Knights  of  Malta  continues  to 
maintain  its  hospitals  that  of  Rakelwitz  in  Saxony,  that  of  Saint 
John  at  Bonn,  Saint  Francis’s  Hospital  at  Flensburg,  and  that  of 
Saint  Joseph  at  Hovel  near  Hamm  in  Westphalia.  In  Flensburg  a 
new  building  accommodating  300  l)eds  has  been  added  to  the  older 
hospital,  the  most  modern  type  of  construction  being  used.  In  1930 
a  j)ediatric  department  was  added  to  the  hospital  at  Hovel.  In  1931 
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the  convalescent  home  for  war  wounded  at  Adelholzen  in  Bavaria 
was  closed  by  ministerial  order,  there  being  no  more  patients  of  this 
class  needing  such  care.  The  Association  of  Silesian  Knights  have 
continued  the  operation  of  their  hospitals,  namely  that  of  Sainte 
Anne  at  Breslau,  at  Schurgast,  at  Friedland,  at  .Schweidnitz,  and  of 
Sainte  lledwig  at  Trebnitz.  Improvements  were  added  and  the  bed 
capacity  increased.  The  Order’s  hospital  at  Rychtal  (Reichthal) 
was  purchased  by  the  Polish  knights  as  stated  below,  and  the  hos¬ 
pital  at  Rybnik  was  also  taken  over  by  the  Polish  Association.  The 
Rheno-Westphalian  Association  is  continuing  its  Pro  Infancia  work. 
In  various  castles  and  other  places  i)oor  and  delicate  babies  receive 
care  during  the  summer  months.  This  association  likewise  main¬ 
tains  various  charities  in  Bavaria,  and  this  is  true  of  the  Silesian 
.Association  as  well. 

Post  IVar  Work  of  Other  Groups  of  Knights 

The  .Assembly  of  Spanish  Knights  of  Malta  has  established  a  dis¬ 
pensary  in  the  Calle  del  Sacramento  at  Madrid  for  the  |)oor.  The 
Belgian  Knights  have  recently  assumed  the  patronage  of  the  clinic 
of  Saint  Elizabeth  in  Brussels.  The  Knights  of  The  Netherlands 
have  endowed  a  number  of  beds  in  various  hospitals.  The  Associa¬ 
tion  of  British  Knights  has  continued  the  maintenance  of  the  Hos¬ 
pital  of  Saint  John  and  Saint  Elizabeth  in  London.  The  Polish 
Knights,  having  purchased  the  Hospital  of  Saint  Joseph  at  Rychtal, 
from  the  Silesian  Knights,  now  continue  its  work.  The  Portuguese 
Knights,  who  formed  an  Association  in  1899,  established  a  dispen¬ 
sary  in  Lisbon  in  the  house  of  one  of  their  members,  but  its  work 
was  cut  short  by  the  revolution. 

Work  of  the  American  Association  of  Magistral  Knights  of  Malta 

On  April  19,  1927,  the  first  branch  of  the  Order  of  Malta  in  the 
New  World  was  established  in  the  United  States.  Its  members  are 
Magistral  Knights  and  include  some  of  the  outstanding  churchmen, 
both  lay  and  clerical  in  the  country.  The  principal  objects  of  the 
Association  are  thus  stated  in  its  Constitution : 

To  promote  the  interest  and  welfare  of  the  illiterate,  the  sick,  the  w-orn  and 
the  poor ;  to  cooperate  with  existing  agencies  or  institutions  or  such  agencies 
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or  institutions  as  hereafter  may  be  established  in  promoting  all  an(i  every 
interest  and  welfare  of  such  unfortunate  persons ;  to  take  such  measures  from 
time  to  time  as  may  promote  the  comfort,  happiness  and  welfare,  and  the 
physical,  mental  and  moral  condition  of  humanity;  generally  to  advance  and 
promote  educational,  religious,  charitable  and  benevolent  objects;  to  collect, 
receive  and  maintain  funds  and  to  apply  the  income  or  principal  thereof  to 
said  purposes,  and  administer  any  funds,  and  to  invest  and  reinvest  the 
principal  and  deal  with  and  expend  the  income  of  the  Association  in  such 
manner  as  in  the  judgment  of  the  founders  will  best  promote  its  objects, 
including  the  income  and  principal  of  any  property  acquired  by  l>equest, 
devise  or  gift,  to  such  educational,  religious,  charitable  or  benevolent  pur¬ 
poses  as  the  testator  or  donor  shall  have  prescribed  by  will  or  instrument  of 
gift ;  to  aid  by  the  founding  of  beds,  by  subsidy  or  otherwise,  the  Hospital  of 
the  Infant  Jesus  in  Rome,  Italy;  and  generally  to  do  all  acts  and  things  as 
shall  in  the  judgment  of  the  founders  advance  such  educational,  religious, 
charitable  and  l)enevolent  objects. 

Though  in  existence  but  a  decade,  the  Association  has  made 
handsome  contributions  to  charities  of  the  type  that  have  always 
been  the  particular  interest  of  the  Order.  The  sum  of  $86,000  has 
l)een  applied  to  the  several  hospitals  and  other  charitable  institutions 
in  Rome  and  in  the  Orient,  and  approximately  $122,000  given  to  the 
hospital  and  charitable  works  in  Rome,  particularly  the  Hospital  of 
the  Infant  Jesus  {Ospedale  del  Bambin  Gesit)  in  Rome  which  is 
under  sj)ecial  Papal  care  and  guidance.  Here  sick  babies  from  Rome 
and  surrounding  provinces  receive  care.  In  addition  some  $10,000 
has  been  devoted  to  general  charities  in  the  United  States  and  ix)sses- 
sions,  besides  other  gifts  to  the  missionary  work  of  the  Order.  These 
gifts  are  in  addition  to  a  number  of  large  contributions  made  indi¬ 
vidually.  When  one  remembers  that  the  membership  in  the  American 
Association  has  been  kept  small,  and  that  it  was  organized  just  as  the 
serious  economic  depression  began,  its  gifts  to  medical  and  other 
charitable  works  must  l>e  considered  liberal  indeed.  (Cf.  The  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Master  Knights  of  the  Sovereign  Military  Order  of  Malta  in 
the  United  States  of  America  [History],  New  York,  [1932]  pp.  44.) 

There  are.  in  the  United  States,  several  families  whose  sons  are 
eligible  to  the  hereditary  form  of  membership  in  the  Order  of  Malta 
(i.  e.  as  Knights  of  Honor  and  Devotion),  particularly  the  de¬ 
scendants  of  those  Jacobites  who  were  sent  as  ix)litical  prisoners  to 
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Virginia  and  Maryland  after  the  failure  of  the  efforts  of  “  Bonnie 
Prince  C'harlie  ”  and  his  followers  to  “  put  the  auld  Stuarts  back 
again  ”  on  the  British  throne  in  the  eighteenth  century. 

/ 

The  Missionary  Association  of  the  Order  of  Malta 

.Vn  imjiortant  recent  undertaking  of  the  Order  in  the  field  of 
Medicine  was  liegun  in  December  1933,  to  commemorate  the  nine¬ 
teenth  centenary  of  the  Redemption.  The  Grand  Master  from  the 
Lateran  Palace,  ajifiealed  to  the  Knights  throughout  the  world  and 
funds  were  given  for  this  work.  In  general  it  consists  of  aid  for 
the  jieople  of  distant  lands  in  which  there  are  insufficient  medical 
and  hosj)ital  facilities.  The  first  public  announcement  was  made  in 
January  1934,  and  even  within  the  first  year  much  good  was  done. 
Medical  supplies,  for  example,  were  sent  to  the  missions  in  China. 
On  the  hill  of  Tantur  near  Bethlehem,  as  we  have  seen,  the  Order 
has  maintained  a  hospice  for  three-quarters  of  a  century  which  has 
treated  diseases  of  all  kinds,  some  22,000  jiersons  being  received 
annually.  Of  recent  years,  with  the  increase  in  the  number  of  hos¬ 
pitals  in  and  around  Jerusalem,  it  has  lieen  decided  that  the  Hospice 
could  Ik.*  of  more  use  as  a  home  for  convalescents,  a  part  lieing  re¬ 
served  for  jxxir  children.  The  first  work  of  any  magnitude  under¬ 
taken  by  the  Missionary  Association,  was  in  the  upbuilding  of  this 
institution. 

In  1935  the  .Association  inaugurated  a  course  of  theoretical  and 
practical  instruction  in  medicine  and  surgery  for  missionaries.  The 
instruction  is  given  at  the  San  Giacomo  Hospital  of  Rome  and  at 
the  Royal  Clinic  of  Tropical  and  Sub-Tropical  Diseases  of  the  Poli- 
clinico  Umlx*rto  Primo  of  Rome.  Some  of  the  leading  Italian  sjie- 
cialists  have  lieen  in  charge  of  the  instruction.  For  example.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Giorgio  Giorgi  had  charge  of  theoretical  instruction ;  Pro¬ 
fessor  .Alfredo  Parlavecchio  taught  general  medicine;  Senator  Count 
Sir  .Aldo  Castellani  gave  the  course  in  tropical  diseases;  and  Dr. 
Giusepix  Lopez  that  in  pharmacy.  The  whole  is  under  the  imme¬ 
diate  supervision  of  Professor  Rolierto  .Alessandri,  Director  of  the 
Department  of  Surgery  at  the  Royal  University  of  Rome.  Eighty 
medical  missionaries,  representing  several  nationalities,  completed 
the  course  in  the  first  year  it  was  offered. 
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In  addition  to  the  instructors  above  listed,  the  followinj;  were 
added  to  the  staff  beginning  with  the  second  session:  Dr.  Uenia- 
mino  Sciacca,  Dr.  Ferdinando  Sciacca,  Professor  Ugo  Mancini, 
Professor  Riccardo  Galeazzi,  and  Dr.  Marcello  Biaziotti,  who  have 
in  charge  the  teaching  resjxfctively  of  anatomy  and  physiology,  path- 
ology,  j)ediatrics,  ophthalmology,  and  pharmacology.  The  printed 


His  Most  Eminent  Highness,  Prince  Chigi-Albani,  Grand  Master  of  the 
Sovereign  Military  Order  of  Malta,  presenting  diplomas  in  Nursing  and 
Tropical  Medicine,  1937,  at  the  close  of  the  course  given  annually  in  Rome 
by  the  Hospitallers  of  to-day. 

(Photographed  at  the  Royal  University  of  Rome). 

synopses  of  these  courses  show  their  completeness  and  careful  plan¬ 
ning.  The  Missionary  .\ssociation’s  work  among  the  lepers  of 
Uganda  will  be  described  below. 

At  the  opening  of  the  third  course  of  instruction  on  November 
28.  1936,  in  the  presence  of  the  Prince  Grand  Master,  Senator  Pro¬ 
fessor  Sir  Aldo  Castellani,  Count  of  Chismayo,  spoke  of  his  experi¬ 
ences  in  the  prevention  of  tropical  disease  during  the  Italo-Ethiopian 
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War  and  outlined  measures  to  lx;  taken  by  the  students  during  their 
coming  duty  in  the  tropics.  The  third  course  was  completed  in  July 
1937,  with  twenty-four  graduates. 

On  May  26,  1937,  the  General  Council  of  the  Missionary  Asso¬ 
ciation  met  in  the  Palace  of  the  Knights  of  Malta  on  the  Aventine 
Hill  in  Rome.  It  was  attended  by  the  highest  dignitaries  of  the 
Order  and  by  its  medical  advisors.  The  President  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  rciKirted  that  the  Association  had  considerably  extended  its 
work  at  the  Order’s  hospital  at  Tantur  (see  alx)ve) ;  that  the  instruc¬ 
tion  in  medicine  and  surgery  for  missionaries  had  continued  with  an 
even  larger  enrollment;  that  medical  relief  had  lx;en  afforded  Ar¬ 
menian  refugees  in  Greece;  that  Pariahs  in  India  had  received 
assistance;  that  the  Leprosarium  at  Nyenga  in  Uganda  had  been 
given  further  supixirt;  that  the  Italian  missions  in  East  Africa  as 
well  as  those  in  China,  Japan  and  South  Africa  had  all  been  carried 
on  with  great  success.  The  sum  of  Lire  106,000  was  expended  in 
this  work.  There  remained  in  the  treasury  a  balance  of  Lire  251,000. 

The  Order  of  Saint  John  of  Jerusalem  and  the  Red  Cross 
Movement 

Mention  has  already  lieen  made  of  the  effect  of  Dunant’s  vivid 
account  of  what  he  saw  in  human  suffering  after  the  battle  of  Sol- 
ferino.  To  it  is  traced  the  growth  of  the  Red  Cross  movement. 
The  Hospitallers  have  played  their  ])art  in  all  this. 

The  Cieneva  Convention,  signed  in  that  city  in  1864,  rendered 
neutral  in  war,  not  only  the  wounded  themselves  but  the  staff  and 
equijmient  of  ambulances.  The  term  ambulances  here  is  applied,  not 
as  in  .\merica  and  Britain  to  the  vehicles  in  which  jiatients  are  trans¬ 
ported,  but  rather  to  hospital  establishments  moving  with  an  army. 
Ambulance  is  a  French  term,  formerly  hopital  ambidant,  derived 
from  the  Latin  ambulare,  to  move  about.  Modern  ambulance  sys¬ 
tems  Ixjigan  with  the  War  Between  the  States  in  America,  Surgeon 
Jonathan  Letterman  lx;ing  the  pioneer.  Under  the  Geneva  Conven¬ 
tion,  the  wounded  and  jiersonnel  having  the  right  to  wear  the  Red 
Cross  emblem  are  jirotected  from  attack. 

The  very  Red  Cross  emblem  itself  is  indirectly  derived  from  the 
flag  of  the  Hospitallers.  The  Knights  of  Saint  John  still  fly  their 
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crimson  flag  with  its  white  cross.  It  is  the  oldest  flag  still  in  use. 
It  has  given  origin  to  the  flags  wholly  or  in  part  of  three  great  na¬ 
tions  Italy,  Denmark  and  Switzerland.  The  Order’s  flag  is  of  red. 
bearing  a  rectangular  cross  (not  the  so-called  Maltese  cross).  In 
1219  the  Danish  King,  Valdemar  II,  was  conducting  a  crusade 
against  the  heathen  Esthonians.  During  a  night  battle  at  Reval.  the 


Fig.  92. 


Headquarters  of  the  Sovereign  Military  Order  of  Saint  John  of 
Jerusalem  (Order  of  Malta)  and  of  the  independent  Bailiwick  of 
Brandenburg  of  the  Order  of  Saint  John  (J ohannitcrorden)  at  Sonnen- 
burg,  East  Prussia. 

One  of  the  few  instances  of  a  jointly  owned  building. 

(From  Obernitz’s  history  of  the  Bailey  Brandenburg.) 

Danes  having  lost  their  standard  had  begun  to  give  way,  when,  so 
runs  the  legend,  there  fell  from  heaven  another,  the  famed  Danne- 
brog,  red  with  a  white  cross  in  the  centre.  Reanimated  at  the  sight 
of  this  wonder  the  Danes  pushed  forward  the  victory.  A  more  likely 
explanation,  say  the  historians  of  the  Hospitallers,  is  that  while  so 
many  of  the  Knights  of  Saint  John  were  assisting  the  King  Val¬ 
demar  in  his  crusade,  that  their  ancient  banner  liecame  the  rallying 
point  of  the  Danish  Army,  and  subsequently  the  flag  of  the  king- 
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(Jom.  In  1757  regulations  were  laid  down  whereby  Danish  ships  in 
order  to  lie  tlistinguished  from  ships  of  the  Order  of  Saint  John, 
should  l)ear  the  royal  cypher  in  the  centre  of  the  white  cross  of  their 
flags.  When  it  is  remembered  that  the  flags  of  the  other  Scandi¬ 
navian  countries,  Sweden,  Norway,  Iceland  and  Finland,  have  fol¬ 
lowed  the  form  of  the  Danish  flag,  adopting  only  different  colors, 
it  will  l)e  seen  how  far  the  pattern  of  the  flag  of  the  Hospitallers  has 
traveled. 

The  ancestor  of  the  House  of  Savoy,  the  ruling  dynasty  of  Italy, 
Amandus  V,  Count  of  Savoy,  gave  heroic  aid,  as  we  have  seen,  to 
the  Knights  Hospitallers  during  the  great  attack  of  Rhodes  by  the 
Turks  in  1315,  and  was  rewarded  by  a  grant  of  the  arms  of  the 
Order  for  his  jiersonal  use.  These  arms  now  form  the  centre  of  the 
Italian  flag  and  are  on  other  emblems  of  that  Kingdom. 

When  Laui)en,  a  jiossession  of  Berne,  towards  Fribourg  in  Swit¬ 
zerland,  and  key  to  the  city’s  defenses  was  being  attacked  in  1339 
by  a  iK)werful  league,  the  Bernese  assembled  a  thousand  men  with 
banners  all  marked  with  the  sign  of  the  holy  cross  in  white  cloth  on 
a  red  field,  and  came  to  free  the  six  hundred  men  liesieged  in  Laupen. 
Justinger,  the  Bernese  historian,  says  that  this  use  of  the  Cross  was 
due  to  the  jieople  feeling  that  the  war  was  as  sacred  as  freeing  the 
holy  places  in  Palestine.  The  form  and  color  of  the  cross  adopted 
were  those  of  the  flag  of  the  Hospitallers,  except  that  the  ends  of  the 
white  cross  were  couped,  an  heraldic  term  signifying  that  the  arms 
of  the  cross  do  not  reach  to  the  edges  of  the  field.  So  Switzerland’s 
flag  is  a  modification  of  that  of  the  Knights  of  St.  John.  (Cf.  A 
Short  History  of  the  Order  of  St.  John,  published  by  the  English 
Order. ) 

The  Geneva  Convention,  in  looking  about  for  a  suitable  emblem, 
happily  chose  it  from  the  flag  of  Switzerland,  the  country  in  which 
the  new  movement  had  lx;en  born.  Thus  they  reversed  the  colors  of 
Switzerland’s  banner  and  adopted  a  red  cross  on  a  white  field.  So 
after  more  than  five  hundred  years  the  emblem  of  the  Hospitallers 
indirectly  returned  to  general  use  by  Christian  nations  to  indicate 
the  princi])les  for  which  the  Knights  of  Saint  John  had  stood  in  the 
Crusades. 

The  first  of  what  are  now  called  International  Red  Cross  Con- 
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ferences,  was  held  in  Paris  in  1867.  The  title  of  the  meetinj;  was 
the  International  Conference  of  the  Governments  Signatory  to  the 
Geneva  Convention  and  First  Aid  Societies  and  Associations,  a 
clumsy  name  later  dropped. 

The  second  International  Conference  of  the  Governments  Signa¬ 
tory  to  the  Geneva  Convention  and  First  Aid  Societies  and  Associa¬ 
tions  was  held  in  Berlin  in  1869.  The  term  Red  Cross  Conference 
had  not  yet  been  adopted.  The  delegate  of  the  Sovereign  Military 
Order  of  Malta  was  Commander  Count  Othenio  de  Lichnowsky- 
Werdenberg.  In  his  opening  address  the  Count  explained  the  nature 
of  the  Order’s  measures  for  relief  in  case  of  war,  and  stated  that  the 
Hospitallers  are  ready  to  cooperate  at  all  times  with  other  bodies 
and  committees  devoted  to  welfare  and  relief. 

He  began  his  formal  report  with  the  words : 

II  sera  sans  doute  perniis  au  delegue  del’Ordre  de  renoncer  a  rappeler  aux 
honorables  membres  de  la  Conferance  Internationale  I’origine  et  le  glorieux 
passe  de  I’ordre  souverain  de  St.  Jean  de  Jerusalem.  Ce  sont  des  faits 
certainement  connus  de  tous. 

The  applause  that  greeted  this  statement  showed  that  the  delegate 
was  right.  The  report  continued  with  an  account  of  the  relief  and 
other  medical  work  being  done  by  the  Order.  (Compte  Rendu  des 
Travaux  de  la  Conference  Internationale  tenue  a  Berlin  du  22  au 
27  .\vril  1869  par  les  Delegues  des  Gouvernements  Signataires  de  la 
Convention  de  Geneve  et  des  Societes  et  .Associations  de  Secours 
aux  Militaires  Blesses  et  Malades,  Berlin.  1869,  pp.  49,  192,  339- 
340.) 

The  third  Red  Cross  Convention  met  in  Geneva  in  1884  and  the 
fourth  in  Karlsruhe  in  1887.  The  Order  of  Malta  was  not  repre¬ 
sented  by  delegates  of  its  own  at  either. 

In  1892,  however,  the  fifth  Red  Cross  Convention  met  in  Rome 
and  the  Sovereign  Order  was  represented  by  three  official  delegates, 
xic.  the  Marquis  Torrigiani,  Knight  of  Honor  and  Devotion;  Signor 
Flaminius  Ghisaberti  of  the  Milanese  .Association  of  the  Order;  and 
Baron  Mundy,  Chief  Medical  Officer  of  the  .Ambulances  of  the 
Order.  The  J ohanniterorden  of  Prussia  was  also  represented  for  the 
first  time  at  this  meeting. 
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The  sixth  Red  Cross  Conference  met  in  Vienna  in  1897.  The 
Hospitallers  were  represented  by  Count  Franz  von  Hardegg,  Chief 
of  the  Medical  Service  of  the  Order.  The  J ohanniterorden  was 
again  represented,  and  the  independent  British  Order  of  Saint  John 
sent  delegates. 

The  seventh  Red  Cross  Conference  met  in  Saint  Petersburg  in 
1902.  Count  Rudolf  von  Hardegg,  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
Sovereign  Military  Order  of  Malta  to  the  Court  of  Austria-Hun¬ 
gary,  was  the  chief  of  the  Order’s  delegation,  the  other  member 
being  Dr.  Jurie  de  La  vandal,  Chief  Medical  Officer  of  the  Order. 

The  eighth  Red  Cross  conference  met  in  London  in  1907  and  the 
ninth  conference  in  Washington  in  1912.  At  neither  were  there 
official  delegates  of  the  Sovereign  Order,  though  at  the  London  con¬ 
ference  the  British  Order  was  officially  represented. 

The  World  War  delayed  the  tenth  conference,  which  met  in 
Geneva  in  1921.  The  Order’s  delegate  was  the  Baron  Henry  de 
Fischer,  Delegate  of  the  Hospitallers  to  the  League  of  Nations. 

The  eleventh  conference  was  held  in  1923,  also  in  Geneva,  and 
again  Baron  de  Fischer  was  the  delegate,  being  this  time  associated 
with  Senator  Massabuau,  Advocate  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  of 
Paris.  Baron  de  Fischer  was  the  delegate  to  the  twelfth  conference, 
in  1925,  again  at  Geneva. 

The  thirteenth  conference  was  held  at  The  Hague  in  1928.  The 
Order  was  represented  by  Baron  G.  F.  M.  van  Hugenpoth  tot 
.\erdt.  Member  of  the  Conseil  d’£tat. 

The  fourteenth  conference  was  held  in  1930  at  Brussels,  when  the 
Order  had  two  official  delegates :  His  Serene  Highness  Prince  de 
Croy-Solre,  President  of  the  Belgian  Association  of  Knights  of 
Malta,  and  Baron  de  Troostemljergh,  Chancellor. 

The  fifteenth  International  Conference  of  the  Red  Cross  was  held 
in  Tokyo  in  1934.  The  delegates  of  the  Order  of  Saint  John  were 
Admiral  Shinjiro  Yamamoto,  Magistral  Knight  of  the  Order,  and 
the  Reverend  Abbe  P.  Ange  Margiaria,  Chaplain  of  the  Order. 

The  sixteenth  conference  was  held  in  London  in  June,  1938,  with 
Count  Guido  Palagi  del  Palagio  and  the  Right  Honorable  the  Earl 
of  Iddesleigh  representing  the  Sovereign  Order  of  Malta. 

In  all  of  these  gatherings  the  Order’s  representatives  have  taken 
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their  full  share  in  the  deliberations  and  in  the  plans  for  the  relief  of 
those  who  suffer  in  wars.  The  Cross  of  the  Hospitallers,  the  so- 
called  Maltese  Cross,  is  accorded  the  same  recognition  as  is  the 
Red  Cross,  and  may  similarly  be  used  to  indicate  neutrals  or  non- 
combattants  in  war.  It  was  used  in  this  way  in  the  Great  War  by 
Knights  and  others  of  the  Order  on  each  of  the  fronts  in  Europe. 

The  Order  Represented  in  the  League  of  Nations 

Though  the  Order  has  lost  its  sovereignty  of  the  Island  of  Malta, 
its  diplomatic  sovereignty  remains.  In  international  relationships 
both  de  jure  and  de  facto,  the  Order  continues  invested  with  sov¬ 
ereign  quality,  being  independent  and  international.  It  is  listed  in 
the  Almanach  de  Gotha  among  the  states  of  the  world.  The  Order 
had  accredited  representatives  at  the  Imperial  and  Royal  Court  of 
Vienna  until  1918.  Thereafter  it  had  a  legation  to  the  Republic  of 
.\ustria  until  that  country  was  absorbed  by  Germany.  It  still  has  its 
legation  to  the  Kingdom  of  Hungary.  A  minister  plenipotentiary 
represents  the  Order  at  the  Court  of  the  Vatican,  and  with  the 
French  Government.  On  November  28,  1929,  the  King  of  Italy, 
by  Royal  Decree,  upon  the  proposal  of  the  Prime  Minister,  con- 
fimied  the  sovereignty  of  the  Order.  More  recently  the  Order 
accredited  a  Minister  to  the  Court  of  Rumania,  choosing  for  the 
head  of  this  new  legation  the  Order’s  Minister  in  Paris,  the  Count 
Michel  de  Pierredon,  an  assiduous  worker  for  the  Hospitallers’ 
ideals.  The  Order  was  formerly  represented  at  the  Court  of  France, 
and  the  correspondence  between  the  Maltese  Legation  in  Paris  and 
James  Monroe,  the  Minister  of  the  United  States,  has  been  men¬ 
tioned.  There  was  a  Legation  of  the  Order  in  Saint  Petersburg  dur¬ 
ing  the  time  that  Tsar  Paul  I  was  Grand  Master.  The  Order  was 
represented  diplomatically  at  the  Congresses  of  Vienna  (1815),  Aix- 
la-Chapelle  (1818),  and  Verona  (1822). 

Obviously  the  recognition  of  the  Order’s  sovereignty  is  highly 
important  so  that  it  may  do  its  work  as  a  neutral  and  international 
body.  The  Order’s  part  in  putting  into  practice  the  work  of  the  Red 
Cross  was  clearly  brought  out  in  the  debates  of  the  Geneva  Conven¬ 
tion  of  1906.  (C/.  Baron  Henry  de  Fischer — The  Sovereign  Order 
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of  Malta,  translated  by  Edgar  Erskine  Hume,  The  Military  Sur¬ 
geon,  Washington,  June  1930,  LXVI,  823-830. 

It  is  fitting,  therefore,  that  the  Hospitallers  be  represented  at 
Geneva,  not  only  for  the  sessions  of  the  League  of  Nations,  but  also 
for  contact  with  the  International  Committee  of  the  Red  Cross. 
Thus  it  is  represented  by  a  Delegate  Plenipotentiary,  the  Baron 
Henry  de  Fischer.  The  Acta  final  of  the  Diplomatic  Conference  of 
July,  1929,  of  the  Geneva  Convention  of  July  6,  1906,  is  interesting 
in  this  connection,  and  reads : 

The  Conference,  upon  the  request  of  the  Sovereign  Military  Order  of  the 
Hospitallers  of  Saint  John  of  Jerusalem,  known  as  the  Order  of  Malta,  holds 
that  the  regulations  established  by  the  Geneva  Convention  regarding  the 
status  of  the  aid  societies  with  armies  in  the  field,  are  applicable  to  the 
national  organizations  of  this  Order. 

The  same  is  true  of  the  Grand  Priory  of  the  Order  of  Saint  John  of 
Jerusalem  in  England,  the  Orders  of  Saint  John  {Johanniter)  and  of  Saint 
George  in  Germany,  and  similar  Orders  of  Hospitallers  in  all  countries. 

The  Hospitallers  are  regularly  represented  at  the  Geneva  Conven¬ 
tions.  In  1929,  for  example,  Baron  Henry  de  Fischer  attended  as 
M  inister  Pleni|X)tentiary,  the  other  members  of  the  Delegation  being 
Count  Giulio  della  Torre  di  Lavagna,  Ambassador  of  Italy,  and 
Count  John  de  Salis,  representative  of  the  British  Association  of 
the  Sovereign  Order. 

The  Order  at  the  International  Congresses  of  Military  Medicine 

In  1920  His  Majesty,  Albert,  King  of  the  Belgians,  wishing  to 
preserve  the  lessons  of  the  Great  War  in  the  care  of  the  sick  and 
wounded,  invited  the  nations  to  send  delegates  to  an  International 
Congress  of  Military  Medicine  and  Pharmacy  to  be  held  in  Brussels 
in  the  following  year.  The  Congress  was  extremely  successful,  and 
medical  officers  of  many  lands  interchanged  ideas  concerning  the 
care  of  the  victims  of  war.  A  second  congress  was  held  in  Rome  in 
1923,  and  since  then  they  have  been  held  regularly  each  second  year 
in  Paris,  Warsaw,  London,  The  Hague,  Madrid,  Brussels,  and 
Bucharest.  The  Tenth  Congress  will  be  held  in  VV'^ashington  in 
May,  1939. 

Meetings  of  this  kind  are,  of  course,  of  great  importance  to  the 
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Order  of  Saint  John  of  Jerusalem,  as  being  the  first  body  organized 
for  the  express  purpose  of  alleviating  the  sufferings  that  accompany 
war.  The  Order  sent  no  official  delegates  until  the  seventh  Con¬ 
gress,  held  in  Madrid  in  1933.  On  that  occasion  three  knights  offi- 
ciallv  represented  the  Sovereign  Order.  The  Chairman  was  Don 
Alfonso  Pardo  Manuel  de  Villena,  Marques  de  Rafal,  Bailiff  and 
Grand  Cross  of  Honor  and  Devotion,  Vice-President  of  the  Assem- 


Fig.  94. 

The  Hospital  at  Kunzendorf,  Germany. 

Maintained  by  the  Silesian  Association  of  the  Knights  Hospitallers 
(Sovereign  Military  Order  of  Malta). 

bly  of  Spanish  Knights  of  Malta  {Langite  of  Castile  and  Aragon). 
Another  delegate  was  the  Count  de  X’^allelano,  Secretary  of  the 
Assembly,  who  has  since  become  the  head  of  the  Spanish  Red  Cross. 

Though  no  delegates  officially  represented  the  Order  at  the  previ¬ 
ous  congresses,  it  is  noteworthy  that  all  nine  of  the  sovereigns  under 
whose  patronage  the  congresses  have  been  held  have  been  Knights 
of  Saint  John,  namely,  H.  M.  Albert.  King  of  the  Belgians;  H.  M. 
Victor  Emmanuel  III,  King  of  Italy;  H.  E.  Gaston  Doumergue, 
President  of  the  French  Republic;  H.  E.  Ignacy  Moscicki,  President 
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of  the  Polish  State;  H.  M.  George  V',  King  of  Great  Britain  (Sov¬ 
ereign  of  the  Grand  Priory  in  the  British  Realm  of  the  independent 
Order)  ;  H.  R.  H.  Henry,  Prince  Consort  of  The  Netherlands 
(H.  M.  Queen  Wilhelmina,  Queen  of  The  Netherlands  is  a  Dame 
Grand  Cross  of  the  Order)  ;  H.  M.  Alfonso  XIII,  King  of  Spain; 
H.  M.  Leopold  III,  King  of  the  Belgians;  and  H.  M.  Charles  II, 
King  of  Rumania.  The  President  of  the  Second  Congress,  at 
Rome.  1923  was  Lieutenant  General  Francesco  della  Valle,  Director 
of  the  Italian  Army  Medical  Service,  a  Magistral  Knight  of  the 
Grand  Priory  of  Rome  of  the  Sovereign  Military  Order  of  Malta. 
One  of  the  delegates  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  at  the  Eighth 
Congress  at  Brussels  in  1935,  was  a  Knight  of  the  Sovereign  Order. 
At  each  of  the  congresses  there  have  been  British  delegates  who  are 
members  of  the  Grand  Priory  in  the  British  Realm  of  the  Vener¬ 
able  Order  of  Saint  John  of  Jerusalem,  and  several  of  the  German 
delegates  have  been  Knights  of  the  J ohanniterorden. 

H.  E.  H.  the  Prince  Grand  Master  on  April  3,  1937,  appointed 
the  author  of  these  lines  the  Order’s  Delegate  to  the  Ninth  Congress 
at  Bucharest  in  June  of  that  year  (Compt.  Rend.  IX  Congr.  In- 
ternat.  de  Med.  Mil.,  Bucharest,  1937,  Vol.  II,  p.  23).  On  that 
occasion  the  Order’s  Delegate  introduced  the  following  resolution, 
which  received  the  unanimous  approval  of  the  Congress : 

Resolved  that  the  Ninth  International  Congress  of  Military  Medicine  and 
Pharmacy  assembled  in  Bucharest,  and  composed  of  representatives  of  the 
niedical  services  of  the  armies,  navies,  and  air  forces  of  many  lands,  indorses 
the  work  of  the  Sovereign  Military  Order  of  Malta  for  the  lepers  of  Northern 
Africa  and  other  places. 

Under  the  high  protection  of  His  Most  Eminent  Highness  the  Prince 
Grand  Master,  and  under  the  direction  of  Professor  General  Cesare  Baduel, 
this  important  work  reflects  the  noble  traditions  of  this  most  ancient  group 
of  men  devoted  for  centuries  to  the  amelioration  of  human  suffering. 

(Rhista  del  Soi'.  Ord.  Mil.  di  Malta,  October,  1937,  I,  32.) 

Pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land,  Rhodes,  and  Malta 

In  1928,  the  Italian  knights  organized  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy 
Land  and  to  the  islands  of  Rhodes  and  Malta.  Members  of  the 
Sovereign  Order  throughout  the  world  were  invited  to  participate. 
Particularly  significant  was  the  visit  to  Rhodes.  In  the  name  of  His 
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Majesty  King  Victor  Emmanuel  III  of  Italy,  the  Governor  of  the 
,Egean  Isles  delivered  the  key  of  the  ancient  Auberge  of  Italy  to  the 
knights,  and  announced  that  by  Royal  Decree  the  building  had  been 
ceded  to  the  Order  in  perpetuity  (di  perpetua  cessione).  The  ancient 
hospital  of  the  Order  in  the  Collachium  has  been  transformed  into  a 
museum  of  antiquities.  Malta  was  likewise  visited  by  the  pilgrims. 
Thus  are  the  landmarks  of  the  Order,  in  its  old  see,  duly  preserved 
to  the  knights  of  modern  times.  (Giovanni  Maurigi  di  Castel- 
maurigi — La  Crociera  dell’Ordine  di  Malta  a  Rodi  ed  a  Gerusa- 
lemme.  Firenze,  Bemporad,  1929.) 

In  1926  the  independent  British  Order  of  St.  John  likewise  made 
a  pilgrimage  to  the  places  sacred  to  the  Hospitallers  of  old.  Under 
the  leadership  of  the  Sub-Prior,  the  Earl  of  Scarborough,  more  than 
a  hundred  representatives  of  the  Order  made  the  journey.  They 
visited  Jerusalem,  attended  Holy  Communion  in  the  ancient  church 
of  the  Convent  of  the  Hospitallers,  now  known  as  Mar  Hanna. 
They  saw  the  fountain  of  Cresson  near  Cana  of  Galilee  where 
Grand  Master  Roger  des  Moulins  fell  in  battle  with  Saladin’s  Son, 
El-Afdal,  the  battlefield  of  Hattin,  and  the  spot  where  230  Templars 
and  Hospitallers  suffered  martyrdom  rather  than  renounce  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Faith.  Acre,  Cyprus,  and  finally  Rhodes  were  visited.  They 
were  received  on  the  quay  at  Rhodes  by  H.  E.  Mario  Lago,  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  the  yEgean  Isles.  An  investiture  was  held  in  the  hospital  of 
the  Knights,  at  which  the  Governor,  the  Secretary-General  (Signor 
Giorgio  Ghigi),  and  the  Mayor  of  Rhodes  (Signor  Alfredo  Biliotti) 
were  admitted  as  Associates  of  the  Order.  Finally  the  party  went 
to  Malta  where  they  were  welcomed  by  the  Governor  and  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief  of  the  Mediterranean  Fleet  of  the  British  Navy. 
The  Governor  was  invested  as  a  Knight  of  Grace.  King  George  V, 
as  Sovereign  Head  of  the  Order,  sent  a  message  of  congratulations 
on  the  success  of  the  pilgrimage.  (E.  J.  King — The  Pilgrimage  of 
1926,  London,  1926,  pp.  144.) 

The  Order  s  Ward  in  the  Misericordia  Hospital  of  San  Marino 

On  June  23,  1935,  there  was  signed  a  Concordat  between  the  Sov¬ 
ereign  Military  Order  of  Malta  and  the  Captains  Regent  of  the 
Most  Serene  Republic  of  San  Marino.  The  ceremony  took  place  in 
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the  capital  of  this  tiny  but  ancient  republic,  the  oldest  government 
in  Europe  and  the  oldest  republic  in  the  world.  The  Order  agreed 
to  recognize  the  Sammarinese  nobility  in  connection  with  its  re¬ 
quired  genealogical  proofs  of  eligibility.  The  Republic  named  a 
ward  in  the  Misericordia  Hospital  in  the  city  of  San  Marino  for  the 
Order,  placing  the  arms  of  the  Hospitallers  over  the  entrance.  A 
chapel  of  Saint  John  was  dedicated  in  the  chapel  and  it  was  stated 
that  at  least  once  a  year  special  services  should  take  place  therein. 

The  Grand  Master  was  present  at  the  ceremony  and  afterwards 
visited  the  Misericordia  Hospital,  particularly  the  ward  bearing  the 
name  of  the  Order  of  Saint  John. 

Fighting  Leprosy  in  East  Africa,  1936-1938 

The  success  of  the  recent  Italian  campaign  in  Ethiopia  was  due 
in  no  small  measure  to  the  practical  application  of  modern  principles 
of  hygiene.  Preventive  medicine  took  precedence,  in  a  way,  over 
curative.  The  Italians  found  appalling  conditions  of  disease  includ¬ 
ing  leprosy,  the  ancient  enemy  of  the  Hospitallers.  In  Erithrea  the 
Italian  authorities  had  been  able  markedly  to  reduce  the  incidence  of 
this  disease  and  to  give  scientific  care  to  the  sufferers.  More  than 
four  hundred  of  these  unfortunates  had  been  treated  before  the 
campaign  in  Ethiopia  began. 

There  could  hardly  be  more  appropriate  medical  work  for  the 
Order  of  Saint  John  today  than  that  in  Ethiopia,  a  region  which  has 
always  received  assistance  from  the  Order.  In  1740  the  Hospitallers 
were  interested  in  a  commercial  and  religious  expedition  to  that 
dark  land,  the  full  story  of  which  was  recently  published.  (Cf.  G. 
Darmanin  Demajo — Documenti  a  proposito  di  una  Penetrazione 
commerciale  nell’Etiopia  afffdata  all’Ordine  di  Malta,  Arcliivio 
Storico  di  Malta,  Roma,  1936-7,  VIII,  102-116  ct  seq.) 

In  Ethiopia  in  1936  it  was  found  that  an  even  greater  need  for 
help  existed  than  in  Erithrea.  Premier  Mussolini,  Knight  Grand 
Cross  of  the  Order,  approved  the  plan  of  the  Prince  Grand  Master  of 
the  Knights  of  Saint  John  to  devote  the  Order’s  time  and  money  to 
the  work.  It  was  estimated  that  about  six  hundred  lepers  needed 
immediate  care. 
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The  Grand  Master  considered  this  activity  of  such  immediate 
importance  that  he  published  the  following  proclamation : 

Proclamation  of  the  Grand  Master,  1937 

The  Order  of  the  Knights  of  Saint  John  of  Jerusalem,  even  In-fore  it 
assumed  its  military  character  and  became  sovereign,  was  an  order  of 
Hospitallers.  Through  the  successive  epochs  that  it  has  passed,  whether  in 
sorrow  or  in  triumph,  it  has  never  forgotten  its  original  purpose.  Wherever 
the  Knights  have  established  themselves — in  Jerusalem,  in  Cyprus,  in  Rhodes, 
and  in  all  the  Priories  of  the  several  langues  of  Europe — they  have  renuined 
Hospitallers.  From  the  first  moment  of  my  election  as  the  head  of  the  Order, 

I  have  ever  sought  to  increase  the  work  of  assistance,  and  have  approved  the 
all-important  hospitallarian  work,  demonstrating  to  the  nations  of  the  world 
its  interest  in  suffering  humanity. 

The  glorious  conquest  of  the  Ethiopian  empire  by  Italy  openetl  the  way  of 
progress  and  civilization,  and  has  afforded  a  great  field  for  beneficent  activity, 
which  must  accompany  the  new  government  of  the  empire,  for  the  welfare 
and  the  physical  and  moral  improvement  of  the  population. 

One  of  the  most  terrible  and  wide-spread  of  the  scourges  to  which  it  is 
subject  is  leprosy.  Therefore  to  found  a  leprosarium  of  the  Order  of  Malta 
in  Ethiopia  seemed  to  us  the  most  happy  realization  of  medical  duty  which 
the  Knights  could  undertake.  My  proposal  was  placed  before  the  brethren 
of  the  V'enerable  Council,  and  met  with  their  enthusiastic  approval,  as  well 
as  that  of  all  the  Knights  whom  I  told  about  it.  The  Duce  and  the  Minister  of 
Colonies  were  pleased  with  this  initiative,  and  so  I  have  considered  the  setting 
aside  of  an  initial  sum  for  the  beginning  of  the  work. 

The  project  as  conceived  by  Prof.  Baduel,  our  chief  physician  for  works  of 
assistance,  and  worked  out  by  Engineer  Baduel,  his  son,  is  hereafter  set  forth. 
It  has  been  approved  by  the  government  of  Italian  East  Africa  and  by  com¬ 
petent  medical  authorities.  The  fund  which  the  Grand  Master  has  for  the 
undertaking  is  inadequate  for  carrying  the  project  into  effect.  Therefore, 
also  on  the  advice  of  Prof.  Aldo  Castellani,  it  was  decided  to  begin  the  work 
on  a  modest  but  immediately  efficacious  basis.  Through  the  kindness  of  His 
Excellency,  Minister  of  the  Colonies  Lessona,  ten  Lenz  pavillions  were  placed 
at  our  disposal,  which,  with  necessary  modifications,  were  adopted  for  the 
use  of  convalescents  and  patients,  for  quarters  for  administrative  and  medical 
personnel,  scientific  laboratories,  chapel,  etc. 

On  the  inspiration  of  Senator  Castellani,  Count  of  Chismayo,  we  decided 
not  to  create  simply  a  convalescent  home  for  lepers,  but  an  institution  for  the 
study  and  treatment  of  leprosy.  The  work  will  be  of  great  use  and  importance, 
even  though  of  small  beginning  because  of  being  much  restricted  as  to 
scientific  material  and  medical  personnel.  It  should  interest  all  countries 
having  colonies  in  tropical  and  subtropical  climates. 
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The  institution  will  be  erected  in  a  suitable  and  healthy  locality,  provided 
with  water,  and  on  lines  of  communication.  For  the  carrying  on  of  the  work 
and  the  study  of  the  problem,  I  have  appointed  a  commission  comixised  of 
Commendatore  Prof.  Fra.  Antonio  Connestabile  della  Staff  a;  Bailiff  of  Honor 
and  Devotion  Marquis  Luigi  Rangoni  Machiavelli,  Chancellor;  and  Magistral 
Knight  Grand  Cross  Prof.  Cesare  Baduel. 

I  now  appeal  warmly  to  all  Knights,  Chaplains,  Dames,  and  Donats  of  the 
Order,  whether  of  the  Italian  or  other  langucs,  for  we  wish  to  cooperate  in 
this  arduous  and  difficult  task,  so  that  it  may  achieve  its  beneficent  purpose, 
and  redound  to  the  honor  and  glory  of  our  Order. 

I  consider  it  in  keeping  with  all  our  traditions  of  the  centuries,  and  not 
less  glorious  than  campaigns  the  Knights  have  won  on  land  and  sea,  fighting 
the  Infidels  and  defending  Christian  civilization.  Hence,  though  I  recognize 
that  we  are  passing  through  difficult  times,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  call  upon  all 
members  of  the  Order,  l)eing  sure  that  they  will  show  themselves  worthy  of 
the  Cross  they  wear,  and  that  it  will  be  not  only  a  symbol  of  honor,  but  also 
of  sacrifice — sacrifice  which  contemplates  not  only  what  has  passed,  but  also 
life  of  to-day  and  which  will  at  length  merit  the  honors  of  the  Martyr. 

Fra.  Ludovico  Chigi-Albani 
Prince  Grand  Master  of  the  Sovereign 
Military  Order  of  Malta. 

Rome,  26  February,  1937. 

(Instituto  per  lo  Studio  e  la  Cura  della  Lebbra  nell’ Africa  Orientale 
Italiana,  publication  of  the  Grand  Magistry,  Rome,  1937,  pp.  1-8.) 

It  was  decided  to  locate  the  Leprosarium  at  Tigrai,  not  far  from 
Adowa  on  the  Tigrine  Plateau,  two  thousand  metres  above  the  sea 
level.  The  site  is  on  a  main  highway  and  water  {lower  can  sup{)ly 
abundant  electric  current.  Not  only  will  {latients  requiring  complete 
hospitalization  lie  received,  but  a  carefully  worked  out  service  for 
lejiers  able  to  work  a  {lart  of  the  time,  will  be  afforded.  Farming 
facilities  will  be  provided  for  patients  in  an  area  some  fifty  hectars 
in  size.  The  whole  colony  will  be  under  quarantine  su|jervision  and 
will  include,  besides  the  hospital  and  farm,  a  village  in  which  trades 
can  be  exercised. 

While  the  permanent  buildings  are  yet  to  lie  erected,  the  Order 
did  not  wait  in  the  commencement  of  its  work.  At  |)resent  {)atients 
are  housed  in  a  series  of  commodious  barracks  placed  at  the  Order’s 
disfx>sition  by  the  Minister  of  Colonies  of  Italy.  Four  of  these, 
each  with  a  ca|jacity  of  36  beds,  are  used  for  bed  |)atients.  A  fifth 


Plan  of  the  l-eprosarium  of  the  Sovereign  Military  Order  of  Malta  in 
Italian  East  Africa. 


(Drawing  by  Engineer  Baduel,  son  of  Prof.  Baduel,  Medical 
Advisor  to  the  Order.) 
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barrack  is  being  added,  together  with  operating  rooms  and  treat¬ 
ment  rooms  for  septic  and  aseptic  cases.  There  are  additional  build¬ 
ings  for  the  out-patient  dispensar}%  laboratory,  kitchen,  laundry, 
and  chapel.  Besides  quarters  for  the  regular  medical  staff,  there  are 
those  for  the  Delegate  of  the  Sovereign  Military  Order  of  Malta. 
At  present  the  staff  consists  of  two  full  time  physicians,  twenty 
sisters  of  nursing  orders,  a  chaplain  and  an  administrative  official. 
The  Catholic  Chapel  is  patterned  after  that  of  the  Knights  in 
Rhodes.  A  Coptic  Church  is  also  projected. 

Plans  for  the  village  for  patients  not  requiring  full  time  hos¬ 
pitalization  have  been  made.  Small  individual  huts  of  approved  pat¬ 
tern  are  intended,  similar  to  the  tucul  of  native  construction.  These 
will  not  be  uniform  in  size  or  type,  some  being  intended  for  whole 
families  afflicted  with  the  disease. 

Realizing  the  importance  of  this  anti-leprosy  campaign,  the  Grand 
Master  placed  it  under  the  Delegate  for  Civil  relief  of  the  Order. 
The  administrative  phase  of  such  civil  relief  is  under  Count  Antonio 
Connestabile  della  Staffa,  while  Prof.  Cesare  Baduel,  Magistral 
Grand  Cross  of  the  Order,  has  charge  of  the  technical-sanitary  side 
of  the  work.  He  has  kindly  supplied  information  of  this  important 
activity  of  the  Order  of  Saint  John. 

The  official  approval  of  the  enterprise  by  the  Ninth  International 
Congress  of  Military  Medicine.  1937,  has  already  been  mentioned. 

In  November,  1937,  the  Grand  Master  sent  a  mission  to  Africa 
to  study  the  selection  of  a  site,  decide  on  types  of  buildings,  etc. 
The  members  of  the  mission  were  Dr.  Count  Erwin  Schonbom, 
Knight  of  Honor  and  Devotion,  and  Prof.  General  Cesare  Baduel, 
Magistral  Knight  Grand  Cross,  and  Chief  Medical  Officer  of  the 
Order.  The  mission  remained  two  months  in  Africa. 

With  the  approval  of  the  Governor  of  Erithrea  it  was  decided 
to  proceed  at  once  with  the  building  of  concrete  barracks,  as  i)os- 
sessing  more  resistance,  and  being  in  every  way  more  adequate  than 
any  other  form. 

After  consulting  specialists  in  colonial  construction,  the  mission 
adopted  the  plans  already  outlined.  The  area  of  the  Institute  with 
its  grounds  is  some  200  hectars  in  extent,  and  is  not  without  a  cer¬ 
tain  grandeur  of  concept.  The  villages  for  the  lepers,  the  agricul- 
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tural  centres,  the  orchards,  and  pastures,  all  combine  to  make  a 
harmonious  whole. 

The  Institute  is  located  on  the  plain  of  Selaclaca  at  an  altitude  of 
1900  metres  above  sea  level,  which  enjoys  a  temperate  climate.  It 
is  35  kilometres  from  Axum,  an  important  centre  in  this  part  of 
.Africa.  The  situation  is  particularly  favorable  to  the  requirements 
of  the  Institute.  The  land  is  fertile,  with  abundance  of  irrigation, 
and  adapted  for  the  treatment  not  only  of  leprosy  but  of  other  dis¬ 
eases.  There  are  facilities  for  about  1800  lepers,  living  in  their  own 
villages  and  capable  of  doing  a  certain  amount  of  manual  labor. 

On  the  road  from  Asmara  to  Gondar,  which  for  about  two  kilo¬ 
metres  forms  the  boundaries  of  the  property  of  the  Order,  there  is 
a  zone  of  about  three  hectars,  a  sort  of  reservation  destined  to  be¬ 
come  the  headipiarters  of  the  administrative  personnel.  Every  care 
is  being  taken  to  make  this  centre,  where  a  little  community  devoted 
to  a  life  of  isolation  and  sacrifice  will  reside,  as  attractive  as  pos¬ 
sible,  with  gardens,  orchards  and  whatever  may  add  to  their 
comfort. 

The  living  quarters  are  com|K)sed  of  three  pavillions,  one  for  the 
representative  of  the  Order,  the  Medical  Director,  the  Chaplain,  and 
the  Administrator;  the  second  for  the  service  personnel  (attendants, 
etc.) ;  and  the  third  for  the  Nursing  Sisters  attached  to  the  Insti¬ 
tute,  with  twenty-four  beds,  oratory,  wash-house,  linen-closets,  etc. 

To  the  left,  and  adjoining  this  is  the  hospital  for  lepers,  likewise 
com|M)sed  of  three  pavillions.  The  central  pavillion  is  for  operating 
room.  Roentgen-ray  department,  pharmacy,  store-rooms  for  sur¬ 
gical  supplies,  etc.  Those  on  either  side  are  respectively  wards  for 
men  and  women,  each  with  96  beds,  isolation-rooms,  etc.  There  are 
aKso  kitchens,  disinfecting- rooms,  wash-houses,  incinerators,  tuculs 
for  native  employees  and  a  mortuary  cha|)el. 

The  large  concrete  barrack  building,  already  built,  will  ultimately 
be  used  for  cases  of  communicable  disease.  It  has  the  capacity  of 
fift>'  l)eds. 

Space  has  been  set  off  for  the  construction  of  the  research  labora¬ 
tory  for  the  study  of  leprosy,  which  is  one  of  the  principal  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  Institute.  \  suitable  library  will  be  attached  to  this 
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research  laboratory.  It  is  ho|)ed  that  physicians  from  Italy  and 
other  countries  will  come  to  the  Institute  for  study. 

There  is  projected  a  special  ward  for  maternity  cases  and  child 
welfare.  Here  there  must  l)e  met  not  only  the  usual  problems  in 
obstetrics  and  pediatrics,  but  also  those  incident  to  the  necessity  of 
separating  bahies  from  their  mothers  as  soon  as  ixjssible  after  birth 
in  order  to  prevent  their  lK*coming  infected.  .\  charitable  Lady  of 


Fig.  98. 


One  of  the  provisional  buildings  of  the  Leprosarium  of  the  Sovereign 
Militar>'  Order  of  Knights  Hospitallers  (Order  of  Malta)  in  Italian  East 
.Africa.  Such  structures  as  this  are  being  used  until  the  permanent  buildings 
can  be  constructed. 

the  Order,  who  wishes  to  remain  anonymous,  has  already  donated 
the  necessary  funds  for  this  phase  of  the  work. 

.  Facing  the  Asmara-Gondar  Road,  and  in  front  of  the  quarters, 
will  l)e  built  the  Catholic  Church.  It  will  lx;  o])en  to  the  public  and 
will  l)e  a  i)lace  of  particular  imixjrtance  in  the  community.  The 
plant  will  also  comprise  a  Coptic  Church  and  a  Mosque,  as  well  as 
cemeteries  for  those  of  these  two  faiths.  The  Hospitallers,  from 
their  beginning,  have  always  made  careful  provision  for  patients  in 
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their  care  who  are  not  of  their  own  faith.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  in  the  Holy  Land  Christians  and  Mohammedans  received  their 
attention  without  distinction,  and  in  the  Great  Hospitals  in  Rhodes 
and  Malta  there  were  always  facilities  for  the  religious  care  of 
patients  who  were  not  Catholics,  including  not  only  priests  of  the 
Orthodox  Eastern  Church,  but  Mohammedan  imams  as  well. 

The  agricultural  colony  of  lepers  dis]X)ses  of  a  vast  piece  of 
ground,  where  those  still  able  to  do  so.  may  till  the  soil.  Three  vil¬ 
lages  will  lie  built  here,  with  space  for  600  natives,  living  in  tticiil  or 
harisch  according  to  their  custom.  Entire  families  can  be  lodged 
together.  Each  village  will  have  special  sanitary  facilities,  with 
shower-baths,  washing  places,  wells,  stables,  watering-places  for 
cattle,  abbattoirs,  places  for  burning  rubbish,  and.  indeed  everything 
that  will  contribute  to  cleanliness  and  hygiene,  compatible  with  the 
customs  of  the  country,  h.  determined  campaign  against  flies  and 
other  insects  is  being  waged,  particularly  during  the  rainy  season. 

The  land  is  divided  into  lots  each  of  which  is  entrusted  to  a  group 
of  patients,  with  due  regard  for  their  capacity  for  working  it.  The 
cultivation  will  naturally  extend  principally  to  local  products  such  as 
wheat  and  other  cereals,  green  vegetables  and  fruits,  intended  exclu¬ 
sively  for  the  use  of  patients.  The  higher  ground  will  be  used  for 
cattle  grazing,  and  fresh  milk  will  be  provided.  The  entire  plant 
will  be  enclosed  with  barbed  wire  fencing,  and  a  hedge  of  aloes  will 
be  planted,  a  plant  which  in  that  country  grows  with  astonishing 
rapidity  and  forming  an  insurmountable  barrier. 

It  is  expected  that  ultimately  the  entire  working  personnel  of  the 
colony  will  lx;  composed  of  lejiers.  Clergy,  nurses,  servants,  colo¬ 
nists.  shejxrrds,  workmen — all  will  lie  lepers,  capable  of  doing  a  cer¬ 
tain  amount  of  work.  It  will  indeed  be  the  sort  of  institution  that 
the  saintly  Father  Damien  wished  to  found  in  Hawaii. 

The  project  has  already  received  the  formal  approval  of  the 
Supreme  Medical  Council  of  the  Ministry  of  Italian  East  Africa, 
and  active  construction  liegan  on  March  30,  1938.  The  Viceroy  of 
Ethiopia.  His  Royal  Highness,  the  Duke  of  .\osta,  a  Knight  of  the 
Order,  has  given  his  approval,  and  has  included  this  great  humani¬ 
tarian  undertaking  in  his  general  plan  for  campaign  against  leprosy 
in  the  Ethiopian  Empire. 
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Finances.  The  Order  has  made  a  grant  of  Lire  3.100.000  ($156.- 
000)  and  the  Minister  of  Colonies  of  Italy  has  appropriated  Lire 
1.900.000  ($100,000)  to  cover  the  cost  of  the  first  ten  barracks,  this 
fund  has  not  yet  l)een  used.  The  complete  cost  of  the  Institute  will 


Fig.  99. 

Dedication  of  the  Corner-Stone  of  the  Leprosarium  of  the  Hospitallers  in  Italian 
East  .Africa,  January  15,  1938. 

Professor  General  Cesare  BadiKl,  the  director  of  the  Order’s  Medical  work,  stands 
just  behind  the  stone. 

be  five  million  Lire  ($250, (XX))  exclusive  of  the  above.  The  appeal 
of  the  Grand  Master  to  the  Knights  and  others  of  the  Order  has 
not  gone  unheeded,  but  much  yet  remains  to  be  done.  The  Italian 
Government  will  pay  a  percentage  of  the  cost  of  the  care  of  each 
leper,  and  later  the  cultivation  of  the  ground  will  reduce  running 
ex|)enses  to  a  minimum. 
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On  January  15,  1938,  the  first  stone  of  the  Institute  was  laid 
with  a  simple  but  impressive  ceremony,  in  the  presence  of  His  Excel¬ 
lency  the  Governor  of  Erithrea,  and  civil  and  military  authorities 
as  well  as  “  a  crowd  of  delighted  natives,”  as  a  newspaper  report 
had  it.  Count  Schonborn  in  his  address  praised  the  work  of  Italy  in 
Africa  for  the  health  of  the  native  population,  and  referred  to  the 
humanitarian  activities  of  the  Hospitallers  through  the  ages.  Gen¬ 
eral  Baduel  recalled  the  sentimental  reasons  why  the  plain  of  Sela- 
claca  was  chosen,  the  nearby  hills  l)eing  the  resting  places  of  so 
many  heroic  soldiers  who  i)erished  in  the  Gavinana  Division  of  the 
Italian  Expeditionary  Force  during  the  African  War  of  1896.  One 
of  the  officers  who  gave  his  life  was  the  brother  of  the  present  Grand 
Master  of  the  Order.  His  name  has  been  given  to  the  Institute 
which  henceforth  will  be  known  as  The  Agostino  Chigi  Institute  of 
the  Sovereign  Military  Order  of  Malta  for  the  Study  and  Treat¬ 
ment  of  Leprosy.  A  parchment  commemorating  the  dedication,  and 
duly  signed  by  those  in  authority  present,  was  placed  within  the 
stone  while  the  invocation  was  pronounced  by  Mons.  Bechis,  Apos¬ 
tolic  Vicar  of  Tigrai. 

The  text  of  the  parchment  is : 

Regnando  VITTORIO  EMANUELE  III 

Re  dTtalia,  Imperatore  d’Etiopia 

Capo  del  Governo,  Ministro  dell’Africa  Italiana 
BENITO  MUSSOLINI 

Duce  dellTtalia  nuova,  Fondatore  uellTmpero 

'  Vice  re  d’Etiopia,  Governatore  Generale 

S.  A.  R.  AMEDEO  DI  SAVOIA,  Duca  d’ Aosta 

Principe  e  Gran  Maestro 
DEL  SOVRANO  MiLITARE  OrDINE  DI  MaLTA 

S.  A.  E.  FRA  LUDOVICO  CHIGI  ALBANI  DELLA  ROVERE 

Governatore  dell’Eritrea 
S.  E.  Dott.  GIUSEPPE  DAODIACE 

Governatore  dell’ A  mar  a 
S.  E.  iL  Generale  OTTORINO  MEZZETTI 

Oggi  15  Gennaio  1938 — XVI  E.  F. 

NELLA  PIANA  DI  SeLACLACA  (AxUM) 

E  POSTA  LA  PRIM  A  PIETRA 
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dell’ISTITUTO  per  LO  STUDIO 
E  LA  CURA  DELLA  LEBBRA 

CHE  GLI  «OSPITALIERI  DI  S.  GlOVANNI  DI  GeRUSALEMME* 
OGGI  <CaVALIERI  DI  MaLTA* 

COLL’aMBITA  ALTA  APPROVAZIONE  DEL  DUCE 
E  COL  GENEROSO  CONCORSO  DEL  MlNISTERO  DELL’AfRICA  ItaLIANA 
DEL  GoVERNO  GeNERALE  DELL’EtIOPIA  E  DEI  GoVERNI 
dell’Eritrea  e  dell’Amara 
F  O  N  D  A  N  O 

PER  COLLABORARE  NELL’ImPERO 
ALLA  RENDENZIONE  FISICA  E  MORALE  DI  GENTI  CONQUISTATE 
ALLA  CIVILTA  DAL  VALORE  DELLE  ARMI  ITALIANE  E  CHE 
VIVEVANO  NEL  PIU  BAKBARO  ABBANDONO 

LTsTITUTO  s’iNTITOLA  ALLA  MEMORIA 

DEL  Tenente  DI  Cavalleria  AGOSTINO  CHIGI 
Principe  Romano,  medaglia  d’argento 

AL  VALORE  MILITARE 

CADUTO  COMBATTENDO  EROICAMENTE  NELLA  BATTAGLIA 
DI  AdUA,  OGGI  RIVENDICATA  DALLA  GLORIA 
DELLE  NOSTRE  VITTORIE 

I  Cavalieri  DI  Malta 

RIPETENDO  OGGI  UN  TRADIZIONALE  GESTO 
DI  UMANA  E  CRISTIANA  PIETA 
NELL’aSSISTENZA  AGLI  INFERMI  E  NEL  FAVORIRE  GLI  STUDI 
E  LA  SCIENZA 

INVOCANO  COME  NEI  SECOLI  LONTANI  LA  PROTEZIONE 

DEL  LORO  Celeste  Patrono 

S.  GIOVANNI  BATTISTA 

PERCHE  LI  AIUTI  NEL  COMPITO  VOLONTARIAMENTE 
ASSUNTO  ♦ 


*  T ranslation  of  the  Parchment : 

In  the  Reign  of  VICTOR  EMMANUEL  III 
King  of  Italy,  Emperor  of  Ethiopia 
Head  of  the  Government,  Minister  of  Italian  Africa 
BENITO  MUSSOLINI 
Dttce  of  new  Italy,  Founder  of  the  Empire 
Viceroy  of  Ethiopia,  Governor  General 
H.  R.  H.  AMANDUS  of  SAVOY,  Duke  of  Aosta 
Grand  Master  of  the  Sovereign  Military  Order  of  Malta 
H.  E.  H.  Prince  Fra  LUDOVIC  CHIGI  ALBANI  DELLA  ROVERE 
Governor  of  Erithrea,  H.  E.  Doctor  GIUSEPPE  DAODIACE 
Governor  of  Amara,  H.  E.  General  OTTORINO  MEZZETTI 
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The  Parchment  was  signed  by  the  following  officials:  Dr.  Giu¬ 
seppe  Daodiace,  Governor  of  Erithrea;  Commendatore  Dr.  Angelo 
Tuttoilmondo ;  Monsignor  Bartolomeo  Bechis,  Apostolic  Vicar  of 
Tigrai;  Count  Dr.  Erwin  Schdnborn,  Representative  of  His  Most 
Eminent  Highness  the  Grand  Master  of  the  Order  of  Malta;  Gen¬ 
eral  Prof.  Cesare  Baduel,  Medical  Director  of  the  Sovereign  Mili- 
taiy  Order  of  Malta;  Commendatore  Dr.  Pietro  Barile,  Director 
of  Civil  and  Political  Affairs  of  Erithrea;  Dr.  Ferdinando  Ruffo, 
Representative  of  the  Governor  of  Amara;  Commendatore  Dr. 
Giuseppe  Liprandi,  Commissary  of  Adowa;  Captain  Dr.  Carbone, 
Resident  of  Axum;  Colonel  Bordoni,  Representative  of  the  Com¬ 
mand  of  Troops  of  Erithrea;  Colonel  Angelo  Cerica,  Commander 
of  the  Royal  Carabineers  of  Erithrea;  Count  Engineer  Giuseppe 
Miari,  Chief  of  the  Office  of  Public  Works  of  Erithrea;  Com¬ 
mendatore  Rocco  Morabito,  Representative  of  the  Press;  Colonel 
Dr.  Vito  Cosimo  Basile,  Medical  Inspector  of  Erithrea;  Prof. 
Gasperino  Carlo  Gasperini,  Medical  Inspector  for  Asmara  and 
Fiduciary  of  the  Sovereign  Military  Order  of  Malta. 

Today  15  January  1938 — XVI  Era  Fascista 
in  the  plain  of  Selaclaca  (Axum) 

There  was  founded  the  Leprosy  Institute 
by  the  “Knights  Hospitallers  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem” 
now  “  Knights  of  Malta  ” 
with  the  high  approval  of  the  Duce 
and  with  the  generous  help  of  the  Ministry  of  Italian  Africa 
and  the  Governors  of  Erithrea  and  .\mara 
The  object  of  the  Foundation  is  the 
physical  and  moral  redemption  from  barbarism 
of  a  race  restored  to  civilization  by  the  valor  of  Italian  arms 
The  Institute  is  named  in  memory  of 
Lieutenant  of  Cavalry  AGOSTINO  CHIGI 
Roman  Prince,  winner  of  the  Silver  Medal  for  Military  Valor 
who  fell  while  fighting  heroically  in  the  battle  of  .\dowa, 
to-day  vindicated  by  the  glory  of  our  victories 
The  Knights  of  Malta  repeat  to-day 
a  traditional  genture  of  piety  and  humanitarianism 
in  giving  assistance  to  sufferers, 
and  in  encouraging  study  and  research. 

As  of  old  they  invoke  the  Heavenly  aid  of  their  Protector 
ST.  JOHN  THE  BAPTIST 
that  he  may  help  them  in  the  fulfillment  of  their  task 
freely  undertaken. 
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The  ceremony  of  dedication  received  the  widest  publicity  in  Italy 
and  elsewhere  in  Europe,  and  was  shown  in  full  by  a  motion  picture 
film  Luce.  (Riv.  Mens.  Ulus.  S.  M.  O.  di  Malta,  Rome,  May,  1938, 
II.  No.  2,  5-22.) 

Before  ending  this  account  of  the  Order’s  great  undertaking  in 
.\frica.  commemorating  the  death  of  the  brother  of  the  present 


Fig.  100. 


Civil  dispensao'  tor  Ethiopian  natives,  maintained  by 
Benito  Mussolini  Field  Hospital  No.  185  during  the  Italian 
campaign  in  East  .\frica  in  1935-6.  A  Knight  of  Malta. 

Dr.  A.  M.  .Andreoli  Armanni,  was  in  charge.  Modern 
Hospitallers,  like  those  of  old,  treat  both  friend  and  foe. 

(From  La  Rhnsta  del  S.  O.M.  di  Malta,  December,  1937). 

Grand  Master,  one  must  comment  on  the  heroic  death  of  another 
young  Italian  Lieutenant  of  Cavalry.  He  too  was  of  the  house  of 
a  Grand  Master  of  the  Order,  and  he  too  perished  in  this  same 
region  of  Italian  Africa.  Sublieutenant  Count  Giovanni  Thun 
Hohenstein  fell  in  action  on  March  28,  1938,  against  Ethiopian 
insurgents  on  Mount  Tigh,  but  two  days  before  the  Agostino  Chigi 
Institute  was  begun,  though  this  fact  was  not  known  at  that  time. 
Lieutenant  Count  Thun  Hohenstein  was  leading  a  charge  of  the 
Ascari  or  native  troops  in  Italian  service.  He  has  been  awarded  the 
Gold  Medal  for  Military  Valor,  the  highest  decoration  for  bravery 
within  the  gift  of  the  King  of  Italy.  So,  though  they  gave  their 
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lives  more  than  forty  years  apart,  both  of  these  Lieutenants  of 
Italian  Cavalry,  Prince  Chigi  and  Count  Thun  Hohenstein,  both 
winners  of  the  Medal  for  Military  Valor,  sleep  in  the  soil  of  Italian 
Africa,  both  clothed  in  eternal  youth.  Count  Thun  Hohenstein  was 
of  the  family  which  gave  the  Order  its  Grand  Master,  Prince  Galeas 
von  Thun  und  Hohenstein  of  Triest,  whose  rule  came  just  before 
that  of  the  present  Grand  Master,  Prince  Chigi  Albani  della  Rovere. 
(Cy.  ibid.,  p.  36.) 

The  Leprosarium  of  Nyenga,  Africa,  1936 

Upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Earl  of  Iddesleigh,  who  has 
charge  of  the  work  of  the  British  Association  of  Knights  of  Saint 
John  (Sovereign  Military  Order  of  Malta),  the  Prince  Grand 
Master  on  November  27,  1936,  authorized  the  Sisters  of  the  Lepro¬ 
sarium  of  Nyenga,  Africa,  to  wear  the  Cross  of  Malta  during  their 
service  in  this  hazardous  duty.  Their  work  comes  with  the  field  of 
the  Missionary  Association  of  the  Sovereign  Order.  It  is  quite  in 
keeping  with  the  traditions  of  the  Order  to  have  nursing  sisters  wear 
the  Cross  of  Malta  to  shew  their  connection  with  the  Hospitallers. 
These  brave  women  who  daily  face  danger  from  a  terrible  malady, 
are  living  up  to  the  highest  traditions  of  the  Hospitallers  of  old. 

Here  is  the  full  Latin  text  of  the  decree  of  the  Grand  Master 
granting  the  sisters  the  right  to  wear  the  Cross  of  Malta.  It  was 
prepared  hy  the  well-knowm  Latin  scholar.  Prof.  Augusto  Milani, 
and  follows  the  style  of  the  ancient  muniments  of  the  Order : 

NOS  KRATER  LUDOVICUS  CHIGl-ALBANI  PRINCEPS  MAGNUS  MAGISTER 
S.  M.  O.  MELITENSIS 

Quum  Societatis  Melitensium  Equituni  Brittannorum  Praeses,  per  Exc. 
mum  BajuHvum  qui  Sodalitati  Evangelii  praeconum  Nostri  Ordinis  praeest, 
magno  Huic  Magisterio  preces  exhiberi  curavit  ut  quibus  jam  inde  ab  anno 
millesimo  octigentesimo  sexagesimo  prime  soroses  Nosocomii  Londinensis  a 
Sancta  Elisabeth  nuncupati  privilegiis  fruuntur  et  gaudent  eadem  soribus 
Nosocomii  leprosorum  Nyengensi  communicentur : 

Considerantes  per  imploratam  concessionem  fore  ut  magis  magisque  in  dies 
confirmentur  spirituali  vincula  quae  intercedunt  inter  societatem  Equitur 
Mcletensium  Brittannorum  et  sorores  Nyengensi  leprosario  praepositas  cui 
pio  operi  praedicti  eciuites  summopere  opitulantur : 
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Considerantes  insuper  et  pro  certo  habentes  nusquam  alibi  honorificentius 
et  majore  cum  celebritatis  luce  posse  gestari  Crucem  octagonam  hit^rosolymi- 
tanani  et  melitesem  quam  ubi  miseris  lepra  adfectis  Christiana  pietate  sub- 
ventur,  in  quibus  immortalia  nostri  Ordinis  charitatis  exempla  longo  s*cu- 
lorum  tractu  edita  gloriosissime  renovari  possunt; 

Dum  singularem  nostram  et  huius  Magisterii  benevolentiam  sororibus 
Nosocomii  leprosoruni  Nyengensis  testamur  nostras  ad  Dominum  preces  pro 
majori  earum  apostolatus  fructu  cum  eisdem  communicantes : 

Supremo  Nostri  Ordinis  Consilio  unanimi  consensu  probante. 

Jl’BEMUS 

1*)  Ab  antistita  pro  tempore  sororum  Nosocomii  Nyengensis  posse  gestari 
crucem  octogonam  lineam  vesti  subsutam  medio  in  pectore  (cm.  15x15); 
Aliam  crucem  octagonam  poterit  gestari  ab  eadem  Antistita  subsutam  sinistro 
humero  pallii  monastic!  (cm.  20x20)  : 

2°)  Sorores  Nosocomio  leprosorum  Nyengensis  addictas  posse  se  omare 
cruce  octagona  linea  minoris  moduli  quam  crux  ab  antistita  gestanda  vide¬ 
licet  (cm.  8x8):  Dicta  crux  octagona  subsui  debebit  vesti  ad  sinistrum  pec- 
tori  latus.  Sorores  nequibunt,  ut  potest  Antistita,  ornare  proprium  amiculum 
monasticum  cruce  octagona. 

DF.CERNIMUS 

Supradictas  concessiones  valituras  dumtaxit  pro  tempore  quo  Antistita  et 
sorores  operam  praestabunt  Nosocomio  leprosorum  Nyengensi  atque  easdem 
concessiones  illico  nullius  fore  moment!  et  pro  non  factis  intelligi  debere  in 
iis  qui  Nosocomio  leprosorum  Nyengensis  adhiberi  desierint. 

Mandamus  Magni  Magisterii  Cancellarie  ut  hoc  nostrum  decretum  exe¬ 
cution!  tradat  atque  ad  eorum  quorum  interest  notitiam  deducant. 

Datum  Romae  ex  Aede  Magistral!  die  xvii  mensis  Novembris  anno 
MCMXXXVI. 

Prater  Ludovicus  Chigi  .-Mbani  m.  p. 

Magnus  Magister  S.  O.  M.  Melitensis. 

(Rwista  del  Sov.  Ord.  Mil.  di  Media,  April,  1937,  I,  29-30.) 

Convention  with  the  International  Union  of  Assistance,  1937 

The  (jeneva  Convention  of  July  12,  1927,  created  the  International 
Union  of  Assistance  (L'Union  Internationale  de  Secours),  a  federa¬ 
tion  of  the  several  governments  for  the  purpose  of  concerted  and 
coordinated  action  in  cases  of  great  disaster.  The  International 
Red  Cross  is  entrusted  with  the  ])ermanent  function  of  information 
and  record.  At  the  meeting  of  the  Union  on  November  21,  1936, 
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the  United  States  was  represented  by  Rear-Admiral  Cary  Travers 
Grayson,  U.  S.  Navy  retired,  President  of  the  Governing  Council 
of  the  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies  and  Chairman  of  the  Central 
Committee  of  the  American  Red  Cross  and  Mr.  Ernest  J.  Swift, 
Vice-Chairman  of  the  Central  Committee  of  the  American  Red  Cross 


Fig.  101. 

Nyenga  Leper  Settlement,  Uganda,  British  East  .\frica. 

The  British  Association  of  the  Sovereign  Military  Order  of  Malta 
contributes  to  this  work.  The  Grand  Master  has  authorized  the 
nursing  sisters,  and  others  engaged  in  this  noble  work,  to  wear  the 
Cross  of  Malta. 

and  sometime  Secretary  General  of  the  League  of  Red  Cross  Socie¬ 
ties.  One  of  the  resolutions  adopted  at  this  session  was  the  following : 

VII 

.Agreement  with  the  Sovereign  Order  of  Malta 

The  Executive  Committee  notes  with  satisfaction  the  text  of  the  .Agree¬ 
ment  concluded  between  the  Sovereign  Order  of  Malta  and  the  International 
Union  of  .Assistance,  in  accordance  with  the  project  already  approved  by  the 
Order  as  set  forth  in  its  letter  of  June  6th ; 
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[The  Executive  Committee]  expresses  its  thanks  to  the  Order  for  its  spirit 
of  understanding  of  the  objects  of  the  Union,  and  for  this  proof  of  solidarity. 

[The  Executive  Committee]  in  turn,  approves  the  text  of  the  Agreement, 
with  the  right  to  make  the  modifications  mentioned  in  paragraph  3  of  the 
Preamble,  and  charges  its  President  to  take  all  steps  necessary  to  give  the 
Agreement  a  definite  character,  and  to  prepare  the  final  provisions  with  the 
authorities  of  the  Order,  with  a  view  to  making  the  terms  of  the  Agreement 
more  precise; 

[The  Executive  Committee]  accepts  the  annual  contribution  of  Lire  1000 
appropriated  to  it  by  the  Grand  Master  and  Council  of  the  Order,  and 
requests  the  President  to  express  its  gratitude  to  the  said  Order. 

{Revue  Internationale  de  la  Croix-Rouge,  Geneve,  December,  1936, 
XVIII,  No.  216,  998-991.) 

The  Convention  (in  French)  between  the  International  Union  of 
Assistance  and  the  Sovereign  Military  Order  of  Malta  was  engrossed 
in  triplicate  on  vellum,  copies  being  deposited  respectively  in  the 
headquarters  of  the  Union,  the  headquarters  of  the  Order  and  in 
the  archives  of  the  Secretariat  of  the  League  of  Nations.  The  trans¬ 
lation  of  the  text  is : 

Convention  between  the  International  Union  of  Assistance  and 
THE  Sovereign  Military  Order  of  Malta 

Entered  into  on  the  one  part  by  the  International  Union  of  .\ssistance, 
hereafter  known  as  the  Union,  represented  by  the  President  of  its  Executive 
Committee  conformably  to  Article  5  of  the  Convention  of  July  12,  1927,  as 
well  as  Article  7  of  the  appended  Statutes,  the  President  being  authorized  to 
act  by  decision  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  November  21,  1936,  of  which 
a  certified  true  copy  shall  remain  appended  to  the  text  of  the  present 
Convention ; 

■And  on  the  other  part  by  the  Sovereign  Military  Order  of  Malta,  hereafter 
known  as  the  Order,  represented  by  the  Bailiff  Chancellor  by  virtue  of  a 
decision  of  the  Council  Ordinary  in  conformity  with  Articles  7  and  8  of  the 
Statutes  of  the  Order  promulgated  April  21,  1921,  and  of  which  a  certified 
true  copy  shall  remain  attached  to  the  present  Convention ; 

The  said  Council  Ordinary  being  highly  favorable  to  those  associations 
mentioned  in  Article  47  of  the  said  Statutes,  and,  to  the  extent  to  which  they 
meet  the  regulations  of  the  Order,  promise  them  cooperation  in  the  execution 
of  the  present  Convention. 

It  is  agreed  as  follows: 
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I 

The  hospitaller  and  sanitary  services  of  the  Order  are  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Union  gratis  in  all  its  undertakings  in  cases  of  disaster  in  so  far  as  this 
be  permitted  by  the  engagements  and  conventions  of  the  Order  with  the 
governments  of  various  countries. 

II 

There  will  be  prepared  by  the  Secretariats  of  the  Union  and  of  the  Order 
in  collaboration,  a  chart  (tableau  de  correspondance)  showing  the  several 
services  of  the  Order  (including  the  trains)  and  each  country  or  geo¬ 
graphical  area  mentioned  in  Articles  11  and  15  of  the  Statutes;  of  the  Union, 
so  that  in  all  disasters  the  participation  of  the  Order  in  the  work  of  assistance 
nuiy  be  regulated  in  advance  according  to  the  situation  of  the  territory  to 
be  aided. 

III 

The  Secretariats  of  the  Union  and  the  Order  will  arrange  at  same  time 
the  details  of  the  hnal  contacts  between  the  organizations  charged  with 
assistance  in  each  region,  and  the  personnel  of  the  services  (including  the 
trains)  placed  by  the  Order  at  the  disposition  of  the  Union. 

IV 

In  each  case  of  disaster  the  plans  made  in  conformity  to  the  two  preceding 
articles  will  be  put  into  effect  upon  the  request  of  the  President  of  the 
Executive  Committee  to  the  Grand  Master  of  the  Order. 

V 

In  all  arrangements  eventually  to  be  made,  on  the  subject  of  the  services 
(including  the  trains)  of  the  Order,  with  the  interested  States,  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  Union  and  of  the  Order  will  be  given  reciprocal  powers  to 
act  for  each  other.  The  extent  of  these  powers  will  be  by  agreement  between 
the  President  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Union  and  the  Grand  Master 
of  the  Order. 

VI 

.\ny  differences  of  opinion  between  the  Union  and  the  Order  on  the  subject 
of  the  present  Convention,  including  its  appendices,  of  their  interpretation, 
or  their  execution,  will  be  arranged  as  provided  in  Article  14  of  the  Con¬ 
vention  of  July  12,  1927. 

In  testimony  whereof,  Senator  Giovanni  Ciraolo,  President  of  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  International  Union  of  Assistance,  and  His  Excellency 
Marquis  Luigi  Rangoni  Machiavelli,  Bailiff  of  Honor  and  Devotion  and 
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Chancellor  of  the  Sovereign  Military  Order  of  Malta,  for  their  respective 
institutions,  have  signed  the  present  Convention. 

Done  at  Rome  this  29th  day  of  January,  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
thirty-seven,  in  triplicate,  of  which  one  copy  will  l)e  deposited  in  the  head¬ 
quarters  of  the  Union,  one  copy  in  the  headquarters  of  the  Order,  and  one 
copy  in  the  archives  of  the  Secretariat  of  the  League  of  Nations. 

Marquis  Luigi  Kangoni  Machiavelli, 
Bailiff  Chancellor  of  the  S.  M.  O.  of  Malta. 

Giovanni  Ciraolo, 

President  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
International  Union  of  Assistance. 

(Rct'uc  International  de  la  Croix-Rouge,  Geneve,  February,  1937,  XIX, 
No.  218,  175-177.) 

I  Fork  of  the  Hospitallers  in  the  ll’^ar  in  Spain,  1937-1938 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  terrible  class  war  in  Spain,  the  Knights  of 
the  Sovereign  Military  Order  of  Malta  sent  messages  of  sympathy 
to  their  brethren  in  that  war-torn  land. 

The  first  issue  of  the  newly  founded  Rk’ista  del  Sovrano  Ordine 
Militare  di  Malta  (April,  1937),  contained  the  following  paragraph: 

En  la  tragedia  (|ue  a  trastornado  la  Espaha,  la  Soberana  Militar  Ordeh 
de  Malta  sigue  con  animo  conmobido  la  suerte  de  los  Caballeros  San  Juanistos 
espanoles  en  comendando  a  la  misericordia  de  Dios  la  suerte  de  ellos  y 
deseandoles  el  pronto  retorno  de  la  paz  cristiana  sobre  su  atormentada  Nacion. 

This  was  repeated  in  Italian,  French,  German  and  English. 

But  the  Hospitallers  were  never  wont  to  comfort  with  words 
alone.  Responding  to  the  appeal  of  the  Bailiff  President  of  the 
Assembly  of  Spanish  Knights,  the  Marquis  de  Rafal,  and  the  Bailiff 
Chancellor  of  the  Assembly,  the  Count  de  Vallellano,  who  had  been 
made  the  President  of  the  Spanish  Red  Cross,  the  Prince  Grand 
Master,  with  the  prompt  and  generous  collaboration  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Italian  Knights,  sent  aid.  This  was  in  the  form  of  two 
mobile  field  hospitals  both  fully  equipped  for  surgical  work.  There 
was  also  sent  a  considerable  store  of  medicines  and  other  medical 
supplies.  There  were  some  56  cars  of  supplies.  The  Charge 
d’Affaires  of  the  Nationalist  Government  of  Spain  in  Rome  ex¬ 
pressed  the  profound  appreciation  of  his  government. 

The  Prince  Grand  Master  also  offered  aid  in  Rome  for  many  of 
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the  refugees  from  Spain.  A  great  number  of  these  were  religious 
men  and  women  who  had  escaped  death  at  the  hands  of  red  mobs. 
A  goodly  share  of  the  reserve  supplies  of  the  Italian  Association  of 
the  Order  was  used  for  the  benefit  of  these  unfortunates.  {Rivista 
del  Sovrano  Ordine  Militare  di  Malta,  April,  1937,  I,  18.) 

At  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Association  of  Italian  Knights 
Hospitallers,  held  on  June  22,  1937,  the  President,  the  late  Don 
Prospero  Colonna,  Prince  of  Sonnino,  reported  that  patients  from 
among  the  Spanish  refugees  in  Rome  were  l)eing  treated  in  the 
building  of  the  Spanish  Academy,  through  the  charity  of  the  Italian 
Association.  Medical  supplies,  donated  by  the  Serono  Medico-Phar¬ 
maceutical  Institute  were  supplied  to  the  Order’s  representatives  in 
Spain  for  the  use  of  war  sufferers.  Since  this  time  there  has  been  a 
continual  supply  of  medical  and  surgical  stores  sent  to  Spain  by 
Hospitallers  elsewhere.  (Ibid,  October,  1937,  I,  10,  30.) 

The  Congress  of  the  Hospitallers  in  Budapest,  1938 

Hungary  has  ever  been  a  bulwark  of  Christianity.  The  Hos¬ 
pitallers  of  today  cannot  forget  what  Hungarian  arms  did  in  the 
wars  against  the  Turks  in  which  the  Hospitallers  of  old  were 
engaged.  After  having  turned  back  the  Tartar  hordes  under 
Genghis  Khan,  and  after  many  victories  over  Turkish  invaders, 
John  Hunyadi  (Hunyadi  Janos)  led  the  Hungarians  to  an  over¬ 
whelming  victory  over  the  Sultan  in  the  battle  of  Nandorfehervar 
in  1456,  the  importance  of  which  was  attested  by  the  Pope,  who 
ordered  the  bells  of  all  the  churches  of  Christendom  to  ring  out  the 
•Angelus  at  high  noon.  Hunyadi,  however,  died  in  his  camp  from 
plague  shortly  thereafter.  His  son,  Mathias  Corvinus,  as  King  of 
Hungary,  was  ever  a  staunch  supporter  of  the  Hospitallers.  Hun¬ 
gary  is  indeed  a  land  which  time  after  time  has  proven  loyalty  to 
its  ideals  and  those  of  the  Knights  of  Saint  John. 

The  year  1938  marked  the  nine  hundredth  anniversary  of  the 
death  of  St.  Stephen,  first  King  of  Hungary.  This  was  fittingly 
commemorated  by  the  holding  of  the  thirty-fourth  International 
Eucharistic  Congress  in  Budapest.  Since  also  the  year  is  the  tenth 
anniversary  of  the  establishment  of  the  Hungarian  Association  of 
Knights  of  Saint  John  (Malta),  who  had  previously  been  included 
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in  the  Grand  Priory  of  Bohemia-Austria,  the  President  of  the 
Hungarian  Association  invited  the  Knights  Hospitallers  of  all 
countries  to  meet  in  Budapest  to  consider  matters  for  the  good  of 
the  Order. 

The  President  of  the  Hungarian  Association.  His  Imperial  and 
Royal  Highness  the  Archduke  Joseph,  sent  the  following  letter  to 
each  Knight: 

Magyrarorsza^i  Malta!  Lovagok  Szovetsege  Elnok 
The  decision  of  His  Most  Eminent  Highness,  Prince  Grand  Master  Chigi 
Albani,  whom  I  thank  in  the  name  of  the  Hungarian  Association,  has  made 
it  possible  for  the  Congress  of  the  Sovereign  Order  to  meet  in  our  country 
and  render  homage  to  the  memory  of  our  first  Apostolic  King,  in  this  same 
Hungary  which  has  suffered  so  much  for  Christian  civilization. 

It  is  then  with  the  greatest  pleasure  that  I  invite  all  members  of  our 
Sovereign  Order  to  our  reunion,  which  will  l)e  the  occasion  of  the  celebration 
of  the  tenth  anniversary  of  the  foundation  of  the  Hungarian  .\ssociation. 

May  the  descendants  of  the  knights  who  sacrificed  their  lives  for  the  eternal 
triumph  of  the  Cross,  show  by  their  presence  in  Christian  Hungary  that  they 
oppose  the  spirit  of  negation  existing  in  too  many  countries  of  the  world. 

.\rchiduc  Joseph 

M 

The  Prince  Grand  Master  at  the  same  time  sent  the  following 
invitation  to  all  Knights  of  the  Order : 

Palazzo  di  Malta,  Roma,  Decemher,  1937. 

When  His  Imperial  and  Royal  Highness  the  Archduke  Joseph,  Bailiff 
President  of  the  Association  of  Hungarian  Knights  of  the  Order,  told  me  of 
his  desire  to  invite  me,  as  well  as  all  the  Priories  and  .Associations  of  the 
Order,  to  take  part  in  a  General  .Assembly  in  Budapest  on  the  occasion  of 
the  Celebration  of  the  centenary  of  Saint  Stephen  and  the  tenth  anniversary 
of  the  foundation  of  the  Hungarian  .Association,  I  could  not  but  grant  his 
request,  and  also  promise  \o  take  part  personally  with  the  Dignitaries  of  the 
Order,  in  the  Congress. 

I  myself  have  addressed  invitations  to  the  Grand  Priories,  and  His  Imperial 
and  Royal  Highness  the  Archduke  Joseph  has  invited  the  National  .Asso¬ 
ciations  of  the  Order  directly. 

I  take  this  occasion  to  renew  my  most  sincere  good  wishes  for  the  success 
of  this  Assembly  in  the  hope  of  seeing  the  Order  represented  by  the  greatest 
possible  number  of  Dames  and  Knights  of  all  the  Langues. 

Fra  Ludovico  Chigi- Albani 

Prince  Grand  Master. 
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The  Congress  was  held  from  June  11  to  15,  inclusive.  Besides 
the  plenary  sessions  each  day,  during  which  projects  for  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  the  welfare  of  the  Order  were  considered,  there  were  recep¬ 
tions,  dinners,  visits  to  points  of  interest  in  the  city,  and  a  gala 
performance  at  the  Royal  Hungarian  Opera  house.  On  Sunday, 
June  12,  there  was  a  solemn  Mass  celebrated  in  the  Coronation 
Church. 

The  principal  discussions  at  the  formal  sessions  had  to  do  with 
the  work  of  the  Order  today,  including  the  activities  already  de¬ 
scribed.  It  was  stressed  that  in  a  distraught  world  the  influence  of 
the  ancient  Order  is  needed  to  preserve  the  standards  which  have 
been  held  by  the  Hospitallers  for  so  many  centuries. 

“  Palitbaro  ” 

On  the  principal  gate  of  the  city  of  Rhodes,  known  to  the  Knights 
as  the  Gate  of  Sainte  Catherine  and  as  the  Gate  of  the  Bazar  to 
the  Turks,  there  is  carved  an  hour-glass  with  the  legend  palitharo. 
This  symbol  and  its  accompanying  word  were  placed  there  by  Grand 
Master  d’Aubusson  in  1477,  The  significance  of  this  mysterious 
word,  PaUtharo,  was  for  many  years  unknown  to  archeologists. 
Finally  it  has  been  decided  that  it  is  derived  from  the  Greek  IIAAIN 
AAPPO,  meaning  Downfallen,  I  rise  again. 

Prof.  Guido  Milanesi,  Director  of  the  Rivista  del  Sovrano  Mili- 
tare  Ordine  di  Malta,  makes  the  happy  suggestion  that  the  word 
expresses  the  history  of  the  Knights  of  Saint  John  of  Jerusalem. 
They  have  suffered  the  loss  of  their  sovereign  territory  in  Rhodes 
and  Malta;  some  of  their  fairest  lands  throughout  Christendom 
have  been  seized  by  rapacious  rulers;  their  warships  no  longer  sail 
the  seas;  they  have  lain  down  the  sword;  and  their  revenues  are 
sadly  reduced  from  those  of  former  centuries.  But  they  have  re¬ 
turned  once  more  to  their  original  mission,  that  of  pity,  of  the 
relief  of  human  suffering,  nobler  than  any  enterprise  of  war.  Hos¬ 
pitaller  in  fact  as  well  as  in  name,  the  Order  of  Saint  John,  now 
commonly  known  as  the  Order  of  Malta,  with  its  hospital  trains, 
its  hospital  ships,  and  its  fixed  and  other  philanthropic  institutions, 
is  living  up  to  the  ideals  of  its  founder,  the  Blessed  Gerard. 
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Grand  Masters  of  the  Sovereign  Military  Order  of  Saint 
John  of  Jerusalem 

It  is  necessary  to  know  the  period  of  the  rule  of  the  several  heads 
of  the  Hospitallers  in  order  to  fix  many  of  the  dates  in  the  Order’s 
history.  It  will  be  understood  that  Brother  Gerard,  the  founder, 
held  the  title  of  Rector,  and  never  that  of  Master,  while  his  succes¬ 
sors  were  known  as  Masters  until  Hugh  de  Revel  was  given  the 
title  of  Grand  Master  in  the  thirteenth  century.  From  the  death  of 
Grand  Master  Tommasi  in  1805  until  the  office  of  Grand  Master 
was  revived  in  the  person  of  Prince  Ceschi  a  Santa  Croce  in  1879, 
the  Order  was  governed  by  Lieutenants.  In  the  following  table, 
taken  from  the  1932  Ruolo  Generale,  the  heads  of  the  Order  are 
numbered  consecutively  from  Brother  Gerard.  The  present  Grand 
Master,  Prince  Chigi-Albani,  is  the  seventy-sixth  holder  of  that 
office,  but  is  the  eighty-fourth  head  of  the  Hospitallers.  It  will  be 
noted  that  no  titles  are  given,  it  being  the  custom  in  the  Order  to 
omit  them.  The  Langue  from  which  each  came  is  shown. 

In  Jerusalem 
Rector 

1.  The  Blessed  Gerard  (1099-1120),  of  Provence(?). 

Masters 

2.  Raymond  du  Puy  (1125-1158),  of  Provence. 

3.  Auger  de  Balben  (1160-1162),  of  Provence. 

4.  Arnald  de  Comps  (1162-1163),  Langue  unknown. 

5.  Gilbert  d’Asseilly  (1163-1170),  Langue  unknown. 

6.  Gaston  de  Murols  (1170-1170),  of  Auvergne. 

7.  Joubert  (1173-1177),  of  Syria,  Langue  unknown. 

8.  Roger  des  Moulins  (1177-1187),  of  Normandy,  Langue  un¬ 

known. 

In  Margat  and  Acre 

9.  Ermengard  d’Asp  (1187-1190),  Provence. 

10.  Gamier  de  Naplouse  (1190-1192),  of  England(?). 

11.  Geoffrey  de  Donjon  (1193-1202),  of  France. 

12.  Alphonsus  of  Portugal  (1203-1206),  of  Portugal. 

13.  Geoffrey  Le  Rat  (1206-1207),  of  Auvergne. 

14.  Guerin  de  Montaigu  (1207-1227),  of  Auvergne. 
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15.  Bernard  de  Texis  (1230-1230),  of  .Auvergne. 

16.  Guerin  (1231-1236),  of  France. 

17.  Bertrand  de  Comps  (1236-1239),  of  Provence. 

18.  Peter  de  Bride  (1240-1241),  of  Auvergne. 

19.  William  de  Chateauneuf  (1243-1258),  of  France. 

Grand  Masters 

20.  Hugh  de  Revel  (1258-1277),  of  Provence. 

21.  Nicholas  de  Lorgne  (1277-1283),  of  France(?). 

22.  John  de  Villiers  (1285-1293),  of  France. 

In  Cyprus 

22.  John  de  Villiers  (1285-1293),  of  France. 

23.  Odo  des  Pins  (1294-1296),  of  Provence(?). 

24.  William  de  V’illaret  (1296-1304),  of  Provence. 

25.  Foulques  de  Villaret  (1305-1319),  of  Provence. 

In  Rhodes 

25.  Foulques  de  V'illaret  ( 1305-1319),  of  Provence. 

26.  Hdion  de  Villeneuve  (1319-1346),  of  Provence. 

27.  Dieudonne  de  Gozon  (1346-1353),  of  France. 

29.  Roger  des  Pins  ( 1355-1365),  of  Provence. 

29.  Roger  de  Pins  (1355-1365),  of  Provence. 

30.  Raymond  de  Berenger  (1365-1374),  of  Provence  or  Italy(?). 

31.  Robert  de  Juillac  (1374-1377),  of  France(?). 

32.  John  Fernandez  de  Heredia  (1377-13%),  of  Aragon. 

33.  Richard  Caracciolo  (13%-13%),  of  Italy. 

34.  Philbert  de  Naillac  (13%-1421),  of  France. 

35.  -Anthony  Fluvian  de  la  Rivera  (1421-1437),  of  .Aragon. 

36.  John  de  Lastic  (1437-1454),  of  .Auvergne. 

37.  James  de  Milly  (1454-1461),  of  .Auvergne. 

38.  Peter  Raymond  Zacosta  (1461-1467),  of  Castile. 

39.  John  Baptist  Orsini  (1467-1476),  of  Italy. 

40.  Peter  d’Aubusson  (1476-1503),  of  Auvergne. 

41.  Emery  d’.Amboise  (1503-1512),  of  France. 

42.  Guy  de  Blanchefort  (1512-1513),  of  France. 

43.  Fabrice  del  Carretto  (1513-1521),  of  Italy. 

44.  Philip  Villiers  de  I’lsle  .Adam  (1521-1534),  of  France. 

In  Malta 

44.  Philip  Villiers  de  I’lsle  .Adam  (1521-1534),  of  France. 

45.  Peter  del  Ponte  (1534-1535),  of  Italy. 


Fig.  103. 


His  Most  Eminent  Highness  Prince  Chigi-Albani  della  Rovere, 
Seventy-sixth  Grand  Master  of  the  Hospitallers. 

(Portrait  by  Carlo  Siviero  in  the  Magistral  Palace,  Rome.) 

By  virtue  of  hia  office  the  Grand  Master  of  the  Sovereign  Military  Order  of  Knights 
Hrmtiitallers  of  .Saint  John  of  Jerusalem,  coiiuiionly  railed  the  Order  of  Malta,  is  a  Prince, 
with  the  precedence  of  a  Cardiiul,  and  the  title  of  Most  Eminent  Highness.  By  birth 
the  present  Grand  Master  is  Don  Ludovico  Chigi-Albani  della  Rovere,  Prince  of  Chigi- 
Alhani,  Prince  of  Famese,  Prince  of  Campagnano,  Prince  of  Soriano,  Duke  of  Ariccia. 
Duke  of  Fomello.  Marquis  of  Magliano  Pecorareccio,  I»rd  (Signore)  of  La  Olgiata, 
\ohUe  Romano  Conecritto,  Noble  of  Viterlxi,  Patrician  of  Genoa,  Venice  and  Sienna, 
Nobile  of  Urbino. 

He  was  born  at  Ariccia  on  July  10,  1866;  admitted  as  a  Knight  of  Justice  in  the 
Grand  Priory  of  Rome  of  the  Italian  Longue  of  the  Order  on  April  17,  1914;  elected 
Grand  Master  on  May  30,  1931,  succeeding  Prince  Galeas  von  Thun  und  Hohenstein  in 
that  office. 
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46.  E)esiderius  de  Sainte-Jalle  (1535-1536),  of  Provence. 

47.  John  d’Omedes  (1536-1553),  of  Aragon. 

48.  Claude  de  la  Sengle  (1553-1557),  of  France. 

49.  John  de  la  Valette  (1568-1572),  of  Provence. 

50.  Peter  del  Monte  (1568-1572),  of  Italy. 

51.  John  I’Eveque  de  la  Cassiere  ( 1572-1581 ),' of  Auvergne. 

52.  Hugh  Loubens,  Cardinal  de  Verdalle  (1582-1595),  of  Pro¬ 

vence. 

53.  Martin  Garzes  (1595-1601),  of  Aragon. 

54.  Alof  de  Wignacourt  (1601-1622),  of  France. 

55.  Louis  Mendez  de  Vasconcellos  (1622-1623),  of  Portugal. 

56.  Anthony  de  Paule  (1623-1636),  of  Provence. 

57.  John  de  La.scaris  Castellar  (1636-1657),  of  Provence. 

58.  Martin  de  Redin  (1657-1660),  of  Aragon. 

59.  Annet  de  Clermont  Gessan  (1660-1660),  of  France. 

60.  Raphael  Cotoner  (1660-1663),  of  Aragon. 

61.  Nicholas  Cotoner  (1663-1680),  of  Aragon. 

62.  Gregory  Carafa  (1680-1690),  of  Italy. 

63.  Hadrian  de  Wignacourt  (1690-1697),  of  France. 

64.  Raymond  Perellos  de  Roccaful  (1697-1720),  of  Aragon. 

65.  Marc  Anthony  Zondadari  (1720-1722),  of  Italy. 

66.  .\nthony  Manoel  de  Vilhena  ( 1722-1736),  of  Castile-PorlugaL 

67.  Raymond  Despuig  (1736-1741),  of  Aragon. 

68.  Emmanuel  Pinto  de  Fonseca  ( 1741-1773),  of  Castile-Portugal 

69.  Francis  Ximenes  de  Texada  (1773-1775),  of  Aragon. 

70.  Emmanuel  de  Rohan-Polduc  (1775-1797),  of  France. 

71.  Ferdinand  von  Hompesch  (1797-1799),  of  Germany. 

In  Saint  Petersburg 

72.  Paul  I  Romanoff,  Tsar  of  Russia  (1799-1800). 

In  Catania 

73.  John  Tommasi  (1803-1805),  of  Italy. 

Lieutenants  of  the  Grand  Magistry 

74.  Innico-Maria  Guevara  Suardo  (1805-1814),  of  Italy. 

75.  Andrew  di  Giovanni  y  Centelles  (1814-1821),  of  Italy. 

76.  Anthony  Busca  (1821-1834),  of  Italy. 

In  Ferrara 

76.  Anthony  Busca  (1821-1834),  of  Italy. 

77.  Charles  Candida  (1834-1845),  of  Italy. 
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In  Rome 

77.  Charles  Candida  (1834-1845),  of  Italy. 

78.  Philip  di  Colloredo-Mels  (1845-1864),  of  Italy. 

79.  Alexander  Borgia  (1865-1871),  of  Italy. 

80.  John  Baptist  Ceschi  a  Santa  Croce  (1872-1879),  of  Bohemia- 

Austria. 


Grand  Masters 

80.  John  Baptist  Ceschi  a  Santa  Croce  (1879-1905),  of  Bohemia- 

Austria. 

81.  Galeas  von  Thun  und  Hohenstein  (1905-1931),  of  Italy. 

82.  Ludovic  Chigi-Albani  della  Rovere  (since  1931),  of  Italy. 
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INDEPENDENT  ORDERS  OF  SAINT  JOHN  OF 
JERUSALEM 

Political  and  religious  changes  throughout  the  world  have  brought 
about  the  creation  of  several  independent  groups  of  Knights  of 
Saint  John  of  Jerusalem.  These  had,  at  one  time,  a  connection  with 
the  Sovereign  Order,  but  now  are  independent.  Some  of  them  have 
done  little  if  any  medical  work,  while  others  have  taken  a  leading 
part  in  the  care  of  the  sick  and  wounded  in  both  peace  and  war. 
They  will  be  considered  in  the  order  of  their  establishment  as 
independent  bodies. 

A. 

The  Bailiwick  of  Brandenburg  of  the  Chivalric  Order  of 

Saint  John  of  the  Hospital  in  Jerusalem  (Die  Balley 
Brandenburg  des  Ritterlichen  Ordens  St.  Johannis 
voM  Spital  zu  Jerusalem)  (Johan niterorden) 

The  separation  of  the  Prussian  Knights  of  Saint  John  of  Jeru¬ 
salem  from  the  Sovereign  Order  resulted  from  a  series  of  causes, 
the  first  of  which  dated  from  the  fourteenth  century  when  the 
Knights  of  Saint  John  in  the  northeast  of  Germany,  being  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  independent  state  of  the  Teutonic  Knights,  were 
placed,  by  an  agreement  reached  on  January  23,  1318,  under  the 
Margraves  of  Brandenburg.  In  1312  the  Pope  assigned  the  Hos¬ 
pitallers  the  lands  of  the  abolished  Templars.  The  Hospitallers  of 
this  group  remained  partly  independent,  owing  allegiance  to  the 
Herrenmeister,  who  was,  however,  subordinate  to  the  Grand  Com¬ 
mander  of  Germany.  Gradually  the  tie  with  the  Grand  Mastei 
became  weaker  and  weaker,  and  there  was  created  the  Bailiwick  of 
Brandenburg  (Die  Bailey  Brandenburg  or  Bailliage  de  Brande- 
boiirg).  Over  this  the  Grand  Master  exercised  only  nominal 
authority.  By  an  agreement  reached  in  1382  the  Bailiwick  of  Bran¬ 
denburg  was  exempted  from  the  levies  and  taxes  of  the  Priory  of 
Germany  and  had  other  indejxfndent  privileges. 

The  Peace  of  Augsburg  in  1555  and  that  of  Westphalia  in  1648 
settled  the  question  of  the  ecclesiastical  possessions  and  gave  the 
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Lutheran  Knights  of  the  Order  of  Saint  John  seven  of  the  thirteen 
commanderies  of  the  Order  and  gave  them  the  right  to  wear  the 
Cross  and  use  the  Order’s  titles.  The  Prince  Elector  of  Branden¬ 
burg  was  declared  Summus  Patronus  et  Protector  Ordinis.  Thus 
was  constituted  the  Non-Catholic  German  Order  of  Saint  John. 
In  spite  of  this  division,  the  Knights  of  this  Bailiwick  continued  to 


Fig.  104. 

The  Hospital  of  the  J ohannitcrordcn  at  Pritzwalk,  Germany. 

(From  Obernitz’s  history  of  the  Bailey  Brandenburg). 

Built  in  1866-7  at  an  initial  cost  of  25,613  Thalers.  There  have  been 
extensive  gifts  since  that  time.  Nursing  sisters  of  the  Order  assist  in  the 
care  of  the  patients. 

be  considered  as  pertaining  to  the  Sovereign  Order.  Frederick  the 
Great,  King  of  Prussia,  whose  brother,  Prince  F'erdinand,  was  Bailiff 
of  the  Bailiwick  of  Brandenburg,  sought  to  bring  about  a  rapproche¬ 
ment  with  the  Sovereign  Order  of  Malta,  and  sent  Captain  Miin- 
chow,  one  of  the  Prussian  Knights,  to  the  Grand  Prior  of  Germany 
in  1763  to  seek  confirmation  of  his  brother’s  election.  The  mission 
was  successful  and  it  was  agreed  that  the  Knights  of  the  Bailiwick 
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Fig.  105. 

The  Hospital  of  the  Johannitcrorden,  the  independent  Bailiwick  of 
Bradenburg,  Order  of  Saint  John,  at  Sonnenburg  in  Neumark,  East 
Prussia. 

(From  Obernitz’s  history  of  the  Bailey  Brandenburg.) 

This  hospital  was  opened  in  1858  and  received  donations  from  King 
Frederick  William  IV  of  Prussia.  It  has  grown  in  importance  ever  since. 

tions,  including  property  of  the  Order  of  Saint  John  {Johanniter- 
orden).  Thus,  in  1811,  did  the  old  Bailiwick  of  Brandenburg  come 
to  an  end.  The  King,  however,  by  Decree  of  May  23,  1812,  created 
in  its  memory  a  new  service  order.  The  Royal  Prussian  Order  of 
Saint  John.  This  he  took  under  his  protection,  and,  after  the  death 
of  his  uncle.  Prince  August  Ferdinand,  appointed  his  brother.  Prince 
Henry,  the  Grand  Master.  The  new  order  was  awarded  for  meri¬ 
torious  service  to  the  Royal  House  and  the  Monarchy. 
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of  Brandenburg  would  be  considered  members  of  the  Sovereign 
Order,  and  in  return  they  agreed  to  pay  Responsions  to  the  Grand 
Master. 

The  Peace  of  Tilsit  left  Prussia  in  a  hard  financial  position.  In 
order,  in  a  measure,  to  meet  the  situation.  King  Frederick  William 
III,  by  Edict  of  1810,  confiscated  to  the  State  all  religious  institu- 
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The  Royal  Decree  of  October  13,  1852,  by  King  Frederick  Wil¬ 
liam  I\  ,  annulled  that  of  1812,  and  restored  the  Bailiwick  of  Bran¬ 
denburg  “  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  its  original  duties.”  A 
chapter  of  the  new  Bailiwick  of  Brandenburg  was  formed  of  the 
old  Knights  of  Justice  of  the  Bailiwick  and  they  chose,  from  the 
candidates  proposed  by  the  King,  Prince  Charles  of  Prussia  as 
Bailiff.  The  Prince  sent  formal  notice  of  his  election  to  the  Sove¬ 
reign  Order  in  Rome  on  June  4,  1853.  Bailiff  Collorado,  one  of  the 
Lieutenants  acting  during  the  period  when  the  Order  had  no  Grand 
Master,  replied  on  January  10,  1854,  in  a  cordial  tone  and  expressed 
the  hope  that  the  ancient  relations  would  be  reestablished.  Since  this 
time  there  has  been  no  further  rapprochement  and  the  Bailiwick  of 
Brandenburg  of  the  Order  of  Saint  John  (Johanniterorden)  has 
remained  independent.  It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  while  the  Ger¬ 
man  Emperor,  William  II,  was,  under  the  old  decree,  the  Sovereign 
Protector  of  the  Johanniterorden,  he  is  likewise  a  Bailiff  and  Grand 
Cross  of  Honor  and  Devotion  of  the  Sovereign  Military  Order  of 
Malta,  having  been  admitted  as  such  on  December  6,  1906. 

The  objects  of  the  J olianniterorden  are  thus  set  forth  in  the  Rules 
of  the  Order  (Ordensregel),  edition  of  1928: 

Section  2 : 

The  objects  of  the  Order  are  service  and  care  of  the  sick,  relief  for  the 
ageil,  afflicted,  and  those  bodily  or  mentally  ill,  and  the  training  of  youth. 
The  Order  maintains  the  hospitals  and  other  institutions  that  it  has  established 
throughout  the  country,  and  also  undertakes  the  management  of  such  hos¬ 
pitals  and  other  institutions  as  are  intrusted  to  its  care  in  accordance  with 
its  principles.  In  wars  in  which  Germany  participates,  the  Order  dedicates 
its  energies  principally  to  the  care  and  treatment  in  the  field  of  the  wounded 
and  sick  victims  of  the  war. 

The  Knight  of  Saint  John  {Johanniterritter)  should  everywhere  guard  the 
honor  of  the  Order,  give  his  best,  and  truly  and  reverently  obey  his  superiors 
in  the  Order,  especially  a  Master  in  his  Mastership,  according  to  the  statutes 
of  the  Order.  In  all  things  and  in  all  places,  at  home  and  abroad,  he  should 
bear  himself  as  a  Christian  knight. 

The  Herrenmcister,  or  head  of  the  Order,  since  1927  has  been 
His  Royal  Highness,  Prince  Oskar  of  Prussia.  The  purposes  of 
the  J ohanniterorden  are  stated  in  the  old  rhyme : 
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Die  Feinde  Christ!  dampfen, 
Dienen  Krankheit  und  Not, 
Das  ist  der  Johanniter 
Uraltes  Aufgebot. 


Fig.  106. 

The  Hospital  of  the  J ohanniterordcn  at  Bad  Polzin. 

(From  Obernitz’s  history  of  the  Bailey  Brandenburg.) 

In  1852  the  Bailiwick  of  Brandenburg  established  this  institution  in  a 
watering  place  famous  since  the  eighteenth  century.  Its  normal  capacity 
of  175  beds  may  be  expanded  greatly  when  necessary. 

The  old  prayer  of  the  Order  was : 

Segne,  Segne  Herr  den  Orden ! 

Dir  zur  Ehre  will  er  dienstbar  sein. 

Sei  ihm  gnadig,  hilfreich  immer, 

Steh’  ihm  bei  im  Kampf  zum  Heil. 

Stark’  den  Glauben  an  den  Heiland, 

Der  zu  Ehren  des  Kreuz  gebracht. 

Wehr’  dem  Bosen,  hilf  zum  Guten, 

Den  Schwachen  hilf,  treu  zu  sein. 

Den  Schwachen  hilf !  Herr  hore  uns ! 
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Medical  Work  of  the  Bailiwick  of  Brandenburg  of  the 
Order  of  Saint  John 

The  following  statutory  provisions  of  the  Order  were  published 
in  1852: 

The  Order  shall  erect,  so  far  as  its  means  allow,  throughout  the  whole 
country,  hospitals  and  institutions  in  correspondence  with  its  objects,  the 
former  by  preference  in  small  towns  for  invalids  from  the  same  and  the  rural 
districts;  moreover  it  shall  take  into  its  hands  the  management  of  such  other 
hospitals  and  institutions  as  shall  from  time  to  time  be  entrusted  to  its 
protection  and  rule. 

The  nursing  shall  not  be  undertaken  by  a  paid  staff,  but  in  a  spirit  of 
benevolence  by  volunteers  who  (both  men  and  women)  shall,  after  examina¬ 
tion,  be  admitted  into  the  Order  as  brethren  and  sisters  of  service,  wearing 
a  distinguishing  badge.  (Burdett,  III,  517.) 

The  first  work  of  the  reconstituted  J ohanniterorden  was  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  six  free  beds  in  the  Bethany  Hospital  of  Berlin.  The 
first  hospital  established  was  that  of  Sonnenburg,  the  old  seat  of 
the  Order,  in  1858.  With  the  wars  leading  up  to  the  formation  of 
the  modern  (German  Empire,  the  Order  undertook  a  new  and  difficult 
duty,  the  care  and  nursing  of  the  sick  and  wounded  in  the  field. 

In  the  Danish  War  of  1864,  under  the  direction  of  the  Chan¬ 
cellor  of  the  Order,  there  were  20  Knights,  38  Deaconesses,  and  15 
serving  Brothers  charged  with  the  duty  of  caring  for  wounded  at 
the  front.  The  Order  established  and  maintained  five  field  hos¬ 
pitals,  and  three  of  the  Order’s  own  hospitals  were  made  available. 
The  Order,  from  voluntary  contributions  of  the  members,  donated 
93,000  marks  ($23,250)  to  this  work.  (Julius  Rossel,  Der  Johan- 
niter-Orden  auf  dem  Kriegsschauplatz  des  Danischen  Feldzuges, 
1864,  Pless,  n.  d.). 

In  the  Austrian  War  of  1866,  235  Knights  reported  for  duty,  of 
whom  more  than  180  served.  In  the  military  hospitals,  110  Dea¬ 
conesses  of  the  Order  served  besides  65  serving  Brothers.  All  of 
the  hospitals  of  the  Order  in  Prussia  were  offered  and  nearly  all 
of  them  were  used  as  military  institutions.  About  1,200  sick  and 
wounded  soldiers  were  treated  in  these  hospitals.  A  still  greater 
number  of  wounded  were  cared  for  by  the  Knights  of  the  Order, 
particularly  in  Silesia,  for  their  private  means.  The  Order  con- 
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tributed  154,956  marks  ($38,739)  to  this  work.  A  lengthy  account 
of  the  Johanniter  Knights’  part  in  the  battle  of  Koniggratz,  July  3, 
1866,  is  given  in  Johanniterordensblatt,  July  and  August,  1936, 
LXXVII,  Nos.  7  and  8. 


Fig.  107. 

The  Hospital  of  the  J ohanniterorden  in  Prussian  Holland. 

(From  Obernitz’s  history  of  the  Bailey  Brandenburg.) 

Erected  in  1860  at  a  cost  of  20,000  Thalers.  The  German  Emperor 
made  a  donation  to  this  hospital  in  1891.  It  was  used  for  wounded 
soldiers  during  the  World  War.  Its  work  has  gone  on  without  inter¬ 
ruption,  not  excepting  the  post-war  period  of  inflation  in  Germany. 

In  the  French  War  of  1870-1,  two  sanitary  columns  of  the  Order 
were  trained  and  served  with  the  Second  and  Third  Armies.  In  the 
theatre  of  war,  170  Knights  rendered  service,  and  130  served  in 
the  home  area.  Seven  Knights  gave  their  lives  in  this  service.  There 
were  260  Deaconesses  and  80  serving  Brothers  in  the  voluntary 
service  of  the  Order.  In  the  seven  field  hospitals  and  the  Order’s 
own  hospitals,  25  in  number,  there  were  2,497  wounded  treated. 
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The  number  of  patient  days  was  114,185.  Some  23  Knights  main¬ 
tained  field  hospitals  at  their  personal  expense.  As  in  the  two  pre¬ 
vious  wars,  there  was  likewise  a  voluntary  contribution  of  funds 
by  the  Order,  this  time  amounting  to  468,657  marks  ($117,165). 

In  the  World  War  of  1914-8,  a  very  large  number  of  Knights 
served  as  representatives  of  the  Order  in  the  field  hospitals  and 
those  in  the  home  area,  as  personnel  of  hospital  trains,  and  other 
means  of  transport.  The  exact  number  unfortunately  cannot  be 
stated,  though  it  is  known  that  nearly  all  who  were  not  in  the  Army 
served  at  the  front  in  this  capacity.  Some  279  Knights  of  the  Order 
fell  during  action  with  the  enemy.  In  37  Deaconess  houses  the 
Order  had  1,500  Deaconesses  in  service  at  the  bases,  as  well  as  300 
serving  Brothers.  There  was  a  hospital  company  in  the  field  for 
each  50  Deaconesses,  under  the  direction  of  a  Knight  of  the  Order 
or  a  delegate  of  the  Red  Cross.  In  the  military  and  field  hospitals 
of  the  Order  there  were  370  serving  Sisters,  15  in  hospital  trains, 
and  700  in  hospitals  in  the  home  area.  In  the  first  six  months  of 
the  war  135  student  nurses  were  enrolled,  while  during  the  whole 
war  544  received  full  training.  In  64  hospitals,  provided  from  the 
Order’s  regular  establishments.  3,940  beds  were  made  available  and 
were  used  for  the  wounded.  As  usual  there  were  also  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  hospitals  maintained  by  Knights  of  the  Order  from  private 
means.  The  Order  equipped  three  hospital  trains  which  transjwrted 
56,538  wounded  to  hospitals  at  home.  These  trains  served  in  Ijoth 
the  Eastern  and  Western  Theatres  of  War.  One  included  300  beds 
and  the  other  two  250  beds  each.  During  the  war  the  Order 
contributed  about  2,000,000  marks  ($500,000)  for  this  work. 

Hospitals  and  Other  Institutions  of  the  Order 

Since  its  reconstruction  the  Order  has  provided  55  hospitals  and 
homes,  to  the  extent  of  3,949  beds.  The  latest  available  statistics 
are  those  for  1934,  during  which  year  39,640  patients  were  treated 
in  these  institutions,  with  a  total  of  1,014,313  patient  days.  Some 
44,766  marks  ($11,142)  were  spent.  Special  hospitals  were  main¬ 
tained  during  the  typhoid  epidemic  of  1868  and  that  of  cholera  in 
1873. 
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The  Hospice  of  the  Johanniterorden  in  Jcnisalcm 

Not  long  after  the  Order  of  Saint  John  (Bailiwick  of  Branden¬ 
burg)  was  revived  in  1852,  King  Frederick  William  of  Prussia 
expressed  the  hojie  that  the  Order,  mindful  of  its  historic  traditions, 
would  establish  a  house  in  Palestine,  and  if  possible  on  the  site  of 
the  ancient  Convent  of  the  Hospitallers.  In  1859  a  hospice  was 
established  in  Jerusalem  at  the  house  of  Mustapha  Agha  Beirakdar. 
The  Citratorium  was  maintained  under  the  supervision  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  C'onsul.  On  December  11,  1866,  the  J ohanniterorden  dedicated 
a  new  site  for  the  house  of  Es  Shurefa  in  the  Via  Dolorosa.  The 
building  erected  was  of  modern  construction,  but  in  keeping  with 
ancient  style.  The  chief  purpose  of  the  hospice  was  the  care  of  trav¬ 
elers  to  the  Holy  Land,  and  appropriate  signs  were  placed  at  various 
|)oints  in  the  city  indicating  the  way  to  the  building.  Strangers, 
whether  members  of  the  J  ohanniterorden  or  not,  were  entertained. 

In  the  autumn  of  1869  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  hospice  of  the 
Hospitallers  were  presented  to  the  King  of  Prussia  by  the  Sultan. 
The  land  was  formally  received  by  Crown  Prince  Frederick,  later 
German  Emperor.  On  November  3,  1898,  the  Emperor  William  II 
and  the  Empress  Augusta  Victoria  visited  it,  as  did  also  the  then 
Herrenmeister,  Prince  Eitel-Frederick  of  Prussia,  in  1910. 

On  the  site  of  the  ancient  church  of  Santa  Maria  Latina  there 
was  formally  dedicated  by  Their  Majesties  the  German  Emperor 
and  Empress  the  modern  Church  of  the  Redeemer.  A  large  number 
of  Knights  of  the  J  ohanniterorden  attended,  as  did  also  an  official 
delegation  of  the  independent  Grand  Priory  of  the  Order  of  Saint 
John  in  England.  The  speech  of  the  German  Emperor  closed  with 
these  words : 

This  church,  erected  on  the  site  where  once  the  Knights  of  Saint  John  did 
their  life  work  under  the  Cross,  will  serve  as  evidence  that  Faith  and  Love 
are  inseparable  and  in  Jesus  Christ  nothing  matters  but  Faith  which  is 
manifested  by  Love.  With  thankful  hearts  we  pray  God  that  He  will  pre¬ 
serve  and  extend  His  blessed  Word,  that  here  of  all  places,  it  be  preached, 
and  create  the  fruits  of  Love,  so  that  His  Name  be  hallowed.  His  Kingdom 
come  and  His  Will  be  done.  .  .  . 

During  the  World  War  pilgrims  were  unable  to  visit  Palestine, 
but  the  representative  of  the  Johanniterorden,  Sister  Theodora 
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Barkhausen,  a  Deaconess,  looked  after  the  Order’s  interests.  Since 
the  war  the  Johanniter  Knights  have  resumed  their  control  of  the 
hospice.  Changed  conditions  of  travel,  the  use  of  the  automobile, 
the  existence  of  newer  hotels,  etc.,  have  had  their  effect  on  the 
Johanniterhospiz,  but  even  now,  particularly  when  Jerusalem  is 
crowded,  such  as  at  Eastertide,  the  building  serves  the  purposes 
for  which  it  was  established.  Many  archeologists,  wishing  to  reside 
at  the  historic  site  of  the  Muristan,  frequent  the  hospice  (cf. 
Das  Johanniterhospiz  in  Jerusalem,  J ohanniterordensblatt,  Berlin, 
LXXVII,  No.  7,  July,  1936,  55-57). 

The  Johanniter  Knights  also  restored  the  cloisters  and  refectory 
of  the  mediaeval  Benedictine  convent  for  women. 

Sisters  of  the  Order 

During  the  first  decade  after  the  Order  was  reconstructed  there 
were  no  women  nurses.  Following  the  experiences  of  the  war  of 
1870-1,  in  which  the  Order  realized  the  need  for  such  assistnee,  it 
was  decided  in  1885  to  add  this  grade.  Within  the  first  20  years 
2,000  nursing  Sisters  were  appointed.  The  number  is  now  about 
3,500.  Since  1921  the  German  Crown  Princess  has  been  the  director 
of  these  Sisters.  (Elizabeth,  Graffin  von  Wartensleben — Was  eine 
Johannitersch wester  von  ihren  Orden  Wissen  mufi,  Berlin,  1927.) 

Modern  Hospitals 

In  1928  the  Order  had  hospitals  and  other  medical  establishments 
as  follows.  The  figures  indicate  the  number  of  beds : 

Sonnenburg  (70),  Marienbad,  Bad  Polzin  (309), 
Berlin-Lichterfelde  (125),  Sterkrade  (175), 
Schwerin  a.  Warthe  (65),  and  the  Tuberculosis 
Sanitarium  at  Sorge  in  the  Harz  Mountains 
(  Benneckenstein  )  ( 1 34 ) . 

Prussian  Holland  (60),  Gerdauen  (70),  Barten- 
stein  (70),  Neidenburg  il02),  Heiligenbeil 
(102),  Szittkehmen  (40). 

Juterbog  (75),  Neu-Ruppin  (100),  Pritzwalk 
(65),  Konigsberg  i.  Neum.  (85). 


Under  direct  control  of  the 
Bailiwick  of  Branden¬ 
burg: 


Under  the  Prussian  Asso¬ 
ciation  : 

Under  the  Brandenburg 
Association : 


59(unilrr 


Entrance  of  the  Hospice  of  the  J ohanniterordeH  in  Jerusalem. 

(From  J ohanniterordensblatt,  July,  1936). 

The  hospice  was  established  in  1866  on  land  granted  seven  years 
pre\’iously  by  the  Sultan.  It  has  functioned  ever  since. 


Fig.  111. 

Diagram  showing  the  location  of  the  Hospice  of  the 
Johannilerorden  in  Jerusalem. 

From  J  ohanniterordensblatt,  July,  1936. 
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Under  the  Pommeranian  Zullchow  ( — ),  Lauenburg  (150),  Greifswald 
Association:  (40),  Gross- Mollen  (130). 

Under  the  Silesian  Asso-  Erdsmannsdorf  1.14.  (60),  Reichenbach  (Schles.) 
ciation:  (100),  Falkenberg  O.-S.  (50),  Neusalz  a.  O. 

(42),  Fraustadt  (45),  Saarau  (36),Glatz  (15), 
Trebnitz  (80),  Pless  ( — ). 

Under  the  .Association  of  Mansfeld  (42),  Genthin  (70),  Heiligenstadt 
the  Prov  ince  of  Saxony :  (Eichsfeld)  (21),  Eisenberg  S.  U.  (949), 

Stendal  (215),  Nebra  a.  Unstrut  (34). 

Under  the  .Association  of 
Schleswig-Holstein:  Flon  (115). 

Under  the  Hanoverian 

Association:  Dannenberg  (Elbe)  ( — ),  Gronau  (50). 

Under  the  Westphalian  Altena  i.  W.  (100),  Oeynhausen  (132),  Oeyn- 

Association:  hausen  Johanniterheim  ( — ),  Lippspringe 

(Westfalen)  (32). 

Under  the  Rheinland 

Association:  Dierdorf  (69),  Eorm  (112). 

Under  the  Wiirtemberger 

Association:  Plochingen  ( — ),  Schwabisch-Hall  (30). 

Under  the  Mecklenburger 
.Association:  Ludwigslust  (75). 

Under  the  Hessian  Asso¬ 
ciation:  Niederweisel  (60). 

Under  the  .Association 
of  the  Kingdom  of 

Saxony:  Dohna-Heidenau  (90). 

Under  the  Polish  Asso-  Bandsburg  (50),  Dierschau  (80),  Briesen  (50), 
ciation:  Pakosh  ( — ),  Kolmar  (50). 

Under  the  Netherlands 

Association:  Bennenkoom  (17),  Amerongen  (16). 

In  all  the  Order  has  founded  55  hospitals  and  nursing  homes 
with  a  total  bed  capacity  of  3,949. 

Besides  the  above,  there  are  associations  in  Bavaria,  Sweden  and 
Hungary  concerning  which  no  data  are  at  hand. 

The  total  number  of  beds  under  the  control  of  the  Order  was 
3.891  in  1928,  and  some  35,000  patients  were  being  treated  annually. 
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The  Order’s  hospital  in  Keetmannshoop,  Southwest  Africa,  though 
closed  for  a  time  following  the  Great  War,  has  again  been  oj)ened. 
The  establishment  in  Beirut,  Syria,  opened  in  1861  as  a  hospital 
of  55  beds  on  the  occasion  of  the  persecution  of  the  Christians 
there,  has  been  sold.  The  house  in  Jerusalem  is  now  a  hospice  for 
foreign  visitors,  as  above  stated.  The  latest  printed  report  is  for 
1934  and  shows  that  in  that  year  39,640  patients  were  treated 
(1,014,313  patient  days).  This  report  gives  statistics  for  each  of 
the  55  hospitals  of  the  Order.  (Der  Johanniterorden  im  Dienst  der 
Volksgemeinschaft,  Akten  des  Ordens,  October,  1935,  p.  8.) 

Heads  of  the  Bailiwick  of  Brandenburg  of  the  Order  of 
Saint  John  (Johanniterorden) 

Herrenmeister 

Hermann  von  Wereberge  (1351-1372). 

Bernard  von  Schulenburg  (1371-1397). 

Detlev  von  Walmede  (1397-1399). 

Reymar  von  Giintersburg  (1399-14 — ). 

Buffo  von  Alvensleben  {circa  1419-1426). 

Balthasar  von  Schlieben  (circa  1426-1437). 

Nicolaus  von  Thyrbach  (1437-145—). 

Heinrich  von  Redern  (1459-1460). 

Liborinus  von  Schlieben  (1460-1471). 

Kaspar  von  Giintersberg  (1471-1474). 

Richard  von  der  Schulenburg  (1474-1491). 

Georg  von  Schlabemdorf  (1491-1527). 

Veit  von  Thiimen  (1527-1544). 

Joachim  von  Amim  (1544-1545). 

Thomas  von  Runge  (1545-1564). 

Franz  Neumann  (1564-1569). 

Graf  Martin  von  Hohenstein  (1569-1609). 

Friedrich,  Markgraf  zu  Brandenburg  (1610-1611). 

Ernst,  Markgraf  zu  Brandenburg  (1611-1613). 

Georg  Albrecht,  Markgraf  zu  Brandenburg  (1614-1615). 

Johann  Georg,  Markgraf  zu  Brandenburg  (1616-1624). 

Joachim  Sigismund,  Markgraf  zu  Brandenburg  (1624-1625). 

Adam  Graf  von  Schwarzenberg  (1625-1640).  ' 

[Vacancy,  1640-1652] 

Johann  Moritz,  Furst  von  Nassau  (1652-1679). 


Fig.  112. 

His  Royal  Highness  Prince  Oskar  of  Prussia  in  the  robes  of 
Herrenmeisler  of  the  Bailiwick  of  Brandenburg  of  the  Order  of 
Saint  John  (J ohanniterorden) . 

Prince  Oskar,  on  January  20,  1927,  succeeded  his  brother,  Prince  Eitel-Friedrich,  as 
head  of  the  J  ohanniterorden.  Piinces  Ehtel-Friedrich  and  Oskar  are  sons  of  his  Majesty 
William  II,  German  Emperor,  Kins  of  Prussia,  who,  besides  being  the  Patron  of  the 
J  ohanniterorden,  is  a  Bailiff  Grand  Cross  of  the  Soverei^  Military  Order  of  Saint  John 
of  Jerusalem  (Order  of  Malta).  The  present  Herrenmeitter  of  the  J  ohanniterorden  is  a 
grand-nephew  of  the  Grand  Prior  of  the  independent  English  Order  of  Saint  John. 
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Georg  Friedrich,  Fiirst  zu  Waldeck  und  Graf  zu  Pyrmont 
(1689-1692). 

Carl  Philipp,  Markgraf  von  Brandenburg  (1693-1695). 

Albrecht  Friedrich,  Prinz  in  PreuBen,  Markgraf  zu  Branden¬ 
burg  (1696-1731). 

Friedrich  Carl  Albrecht,  Prinz  in  PreuBen  (1731-1762). 

August  Ferdinand,  Prinz  von  PreuBen  (1762-1811). 

[The  Royal  Prussian  Order  of  Saint  John,  1812-1852] 

Friedrich  Karl  .-Mexander,  Prinz  von  PreuBen  (1852-1883), 

Albrecht,  Prinz  von  PreuBen  (1883-1906). 

Eitel-Friedrich,  Prinz  von  PreuBen  (1906-1926). 

Oskar,  Prinz  von  PreuBen  (since  1926). 

B. 

The  Grand  Priory  in  the  British  Realm  of  the  Venerable 
Order  of  the  Hospital  of  Saint  John  of  Jerusalem 

For  nearly  three  hundred  years  the  English  Langue  of  the  Order 
of  Saint  John  was  dormant  after  the  confiscation  of  its  property  by 
King  Henry  VIII  and  Queen  Elizabeth.  In  the  meantime  the  Order 
in  Malta  had  achieved  a  high  place  in  the  political  world.  When, 
with  the  downfall  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  the  French  Knights 
could  again  meet — for  the  edict  of  1792  had  banned  them — ^they 
assembled  in  Paris  in  1814  under  Prince  Camille  de  Rohan,  Grand 
Prior  of  Aquitaine,  to  consider  the  future  of  the  Order,  They 
elected  a  permanent  Capitular  Commission  with  powers  to  deal  not 
only  with  the  internal  affairs  of  the  Order,  but  also  to  regulate  the 
political  affairs  as  a  whole.  It  was  all  irregular  since  all  legitimate 
authority  was  vested  in  the  Lieutenant-Master  at  Catania.  However, 
it  was  felt  that  something  had  to  be  done  to  protect  the  Order’s 
interest  at  the  coming  Congress  of  Vienna.  The  Capitular  Commis¬ 
sion  took  action  that  was  regularized  by  Papal  Bull  of  August  10, 
1814,  and  the  Lieutenant-Master  concurred  two  months  later.  The 
Capitular  Commission  negotiated,  though  unsuccessfully,  with  His 
Most  Christian  Majesty  for  the  restoration  of  the  Order’s  property 
in  France.  They  treated  with  the  Congress  of  Vienna  in  the  hope 
of  obtaining  a  new  Chief  Lien  in  the  Mediterranean.  They  entered 
into  a  treaty  with  the  Greeks  (1823)  for  the  cession  of  the  islets 
Sapienza  and  Cabrera  on  the  western  shore  of  the  Morea  as  a  pre- 
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liminary  step  to  the  reconquest  of  Rhodes.  They  tried  to  raise  a 
loan  of  £40,000  in  England  for  the  cause  of  the  recapture  of  Rhodes. 
Amidst  all  these  schemes,  there  was  born  one  to  restore  the  venerable 
English  Langue.  Sir  Robert  Peat.  Chaplain  to  King  George  IV, 
and  other  English  gentlemen  were  active  in  the  plan  and  the  nego¬ 
tiations  between  them  and  the  Order’s  headquarters  in  Rome  were 
going  forward.  It  had  been  proposed  that  the  reconstituted  English 


Fig.  113. 


.Ambulance  Workers  of  the  Saint  John  .Ambulance  Brigade  of  the  British 
Order  of  Saint  John  of  Jerusalem. 

(Photographed  at  the  period  of  the  Boer  War,  1900). 


Langue  would  admit  Protestants,  leaving  the  Grand  Priory  of  Ire¬ 
land  for  the  Catholics.  The  position  of  the  authorities  in  Rome  was 
that  non-Catholics  could  only  be  admitted  by  special  dispensation 
for  each  case.  Matters  were  progressing  but  slowly  when  the  Eng¬ 
lish  members  announced  that  the  langue  had  been  revived,  and 
Articles  of  Convention  were  executed  on  June  11,  1826.  The  Order 
in  Rome  withheld  its  recognition,  for  the  Lieutenant-Master  had  in 
1824  revoked  the  powers  previously  granted  the  Capitular  Com¬ 
mission.  So  the  English  body  was  without  any  authority  for  its 
existence  until  Queen  Victoria  granted  it  a  Royal  Charter  in  1888. 
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As  late  as  1858  the  institution  in  England  regarded  the  Order  in 
Rome  as  its  immediate  superior,  but  since  that  time  it  considered 
itself  purely  national  in  character. 

The  Order  in  England,  as  it  exists  today  as  an  independent  Ixxly, 
holds  that  it  is  the  legitimate  successor  of  the  ancient  English  or 
sixth  langue  of  the  Sovereign  Order.  They  recall  that  the  letters 
patent  of  Queen  Mary*  have  never  Ijeen  revoked,  so  that  the  Order 
was  not  really  extinguished  by  her  sister.  Queen  Elizabeth,  when  she 
confiscated  its  worldly  goods.  Moreover,  when  the  attempt  was  be¬ 
ing  made  to  have  the  Sovereign  Order  in  Rome  recognize  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Priory  as  restored,  it  claimed  that  the  favorable  opinion  of  a 
majority  of  the  other  langues  was  obtained  through  the  authority 
of  the  French  Council  Ordinary.  But  there  is  no  connection  with 
the  Sovereign  Order  of  Malta  in  Rome,  and  the  Order  of  the  Hos¬ 
pital  of  Saint  John  of  Jerusalem  in  England  developed  as  an  inde- 
Ijendent  body.  It  has  done  medical  and  other  work  of  great  impor¬ 
tance.  as  will  be  presently  related.  This  body  must  not  be  confused 
with  The  British  Association  of  Knights  of  the  Sovereign  Sacred 
Military  Order  of  Saint  John  of  Jerusalem,  established  on  Decem¬ 
ber  15,  1875,  by  the  Sovereign  Council  of  the  Order  in  Rome. 
Similarly  in  1933  The  Association  of  Irish  Knights  of  the  Sovereign 
Military  Order  of  Malta  was  formed. 

In  1888  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  installed  as  Grand  Prior  of 
England.  In  the  same  year  Prince  Albert  of  Prussia,  Master  of  the 
J ohanniterorden,  was  appointed  an  Honorary  Knight  of  Justice. 
In  1901  the  former  Prince  of  Wales  succeeded  to  the  throne  as 
Edward  VII,  and  his  son  became  Grand  Prior.  The  latter  lx;came 
George  V  in  1910  and  H.  R.  H.  the  Duke  of  Connaught  was 
made  Grand  Prior,  an  office  that  he  still  occupies. 

\  Supplemental  Charter  was  granted  the  Order  by  King  Edward 
VII  in  1907,  empowering  the  Grand  Prior  to  establish  Priories 
throughout  the  Empire.  Under  this  provision  the  Priory  of  Wales 
was  established  in  1918,  with  H.  R.  H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  later 
King  Edward  VIII,  as  the  first  Prior.  In  1926  King  George  V 
granted  a  new  charter,  amending  and  superseding  the  Royal  Char- 


*  The  full  text  of  the  letters  patent  by  Queen  Mary  and  King  Philip,  her  husband, 
dated  2  April  1557  is  given  in  Porter’s  History  of  the  Knights  of  Malta,  II,  479-483. 
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tcrs  of  1888  and  1907.  The  centenary  of  the  revival  of  the  Order 
was  celebrated  in  1931  in  London.  With  the  succession  of  the  Duke 
of  York  to  the  throne  in  1936  as  George  VI,  he  became  the 
Sovereign  Head  of  the  Order  in  the  British  Realm. 

Imperial  Expansion  of  the  British  Order 

.\s  early  as  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  Order  began  to 
extend  its  influence  into  the  Dominions  of  the  British  Empire.  In 
1892  a  division  of  the  St.  John  Association  and  its  Ambulance 
Brigade  (see  below)  was  raised  in  Dunedin,  New  Zealand,  the  first 
to  be  established  beyond  the  seas.  A  division  at  Cape  Town,  South 
Africa,  followed  a  year  later.  By  1905  there  were  more  than  50 
divisions  overseas,  21  in  New  Zealand,  15  in  Australia,  11  in  South 
Africa,  and  3  in  India.  Later  divisions  were  organized  in  Canada, 
Malta.  Newfoundland,  Ceylon,  Hong-Kong  and  Gibraltar. 

The  growth  of  the  Order  made  decentralization  desirable,  and 
the  establishment  of  the  Priory  of  Wales  may  be  considered  the  first 
step  in  this.  By  1924  there  had  been  formed  252  Ambulance  and 
Nursing  Divisions  beyond  the  seas,  with  a  total  jiersonnel  of  5,900 
of  all  ranks.  By  1926  the  policy  of  imperial  expansion  was  definitely 
adopted  and  is  in  keeping  with  the  new  Royal  Charter,  super¬ 
seding  those  of  1888  and  1907.  The  charter  changed  the  name  of 
the  Order  from  the  Grand  Priory  of  England  to  the  Grand  Priory 
in  the  British  Realm,  and  thus  the  national  English  Order  became 
an  Imperial  Order. 

On  St.  John’s  Day,  1927,  the  Order  established  a  Commandery 
in  Southern  Africa,  the  first  under  the  new  charter.  The  Comman- 
deries  of  New  Zealand  and  Canada  were  established,  respectively, 
in  1931  and  1934.  On  St.  John’s  Day,  1931,  the  Commemoration 
Service  of  the  Order  took  place  at  Westminster  Abbey  amidst  all 
the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  a  great  state  ceremony.  The  Nursing 
Division  of  the  St.  John  Ambulance  Brigade,  including  a  large  con¬ 
tingent  from  the  Dominions,  were  led  into  the  Abbey  by  H.  R.  H. 
the  Duchess  of  York,  their  Commandant-in-Chief  since  1928,  and 
who  now  is  Queen  Elizabeth.  The  centenary  sermon,  preached  by 
His  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Prelate  of  the  Order,  to 
a  congregation  of  1,500  people,  was  broadcast  throughout  the  world 
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among  the  knights  of  the  Order.  On  the  next  day  the  Grand  Prior, 
H.  R.  H.  the  Duke  of  Connaught,  gave  an  afternoon  party  at  St. 
James’s  Palace,  at  which  other  members  of  the  Royal  Family  were 
present,  and  which  was  attended  by  1,100  members  of  the  Order  of 
St.  John  and  its  Ambulance  Association  and  Brigade.  Other  events 
of  the  centenary  celebration  included  the  distribution  of  prizes  in 
first-aid  work  and  great  review  of  the  St.  John  Ambulance  Brigade 
in  Hyde  Park,  when  4,000  of  all  ranks  were  on  parade,  the  insj)ect- 
ing  officer  being  H.  R.  H.  Prince  Arthur  of  Connaught.  To  cele¬ 
brate  the  historic  ceremonies  a  special  Centenary  Building  Fund  was 
opened,  for  the  erection  of  the  much-needed  new  buildings  at  St, 
John’s  Gate. 

The  St.  John  Ophthalmic  Hospital  in  Jerusalem 

From  the  days  of  its  revival,  the  British  Order  considered  the 
desirability  of  establishing  a  hospital  in  Jerusalem,  ancient  seat  of 
the  Hospitallers.  Therefore  in  1876  Sir  Edmund  Lechmere,  Secre¬ 
tary-General,  asked  the  British  Minister  in  Constantinople  to  request 
the  Turkish  Government  to  grant  a  site  in  the  Holy  City  for  the 
erection  of  a  hospital.  In  1882  the  Sultan  issued  a  firman  setting 
aside  a  piece  of  ground  of  10,000  airae  for  the  establishment  of  a 
hospice  for  the  gratuitous  treatment  of  the  poor.  The  property  is 
on  the  Bethlehem  Road,  about  eight  minutes’  walk  from  the  Jaffa 
Gate,  and  is  about  six  acres  in  extent.  The  terms  of  the  grant  were 
similar  to  those  of  the  grant  to  the  Bailiwick  of  Brandenburg 
(J ohanniterorden)  in  1869  when  the  Sultan  had  granted  the  eastern 
half  of  the  Muristan  to  the  Crown  Prince  of  Prussia,  afterwards 
the  Emperor  Frederick. 

The  British  Knights  decided  to  devote  their  hospital  to  treatment 
of  eye  diseases,  so  prevalent  in  the  East.  The  public  was  invited  to 
subscribe  and  a  fund  was  raised  for  the  construction  of  the  hos¬ 
pital.  Thus  the  Hospice  and  Ophthalmic  Dispensary  at  Jerusalem 
came  into  existence.  Temporary  hospital  buildings  were  opened  in 
November,  1882,  with  Dr.  J.  C.  Waddell  in  charge.  By  the  end  of 
three  and  a  half  years  10,000  patients  had  been  treated  and  there 
had  been  more  than  58,000  consultations.  The  patients  were  chiefly 
Jews  from  Jerusalem  itself  and  Arabs  from  the  towns  and  villages. 
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In  the  30  years  between  its  opening  and  the  World  War  the  hos¬ 
pital  treated  20,000  in-patients,  180,000  out-patients,  held  nearly 
three-quarters  of  a  million  consultations,  and  performed  40,000 
operations ! 

The  following  statistics  are  eloquent : 

Year  In-patients  Out-patients  Consultations  Operations 

1883-1914  19,151  179,900  633,211  36,156 


Fig.  114. 

The  Hospice  of  the  British  Order  of  Saint  John  at  Jerusalem. 
(Photograph  made  in  1883). 


This  building  was  expanded  to  form  the  Ophthalmic  Hospital  of  the 
British  Order. 

The  World  War  profoundly  affected  the  Ophthalmic  Hospital. 
In  December,  1914,  it  was  taken  over  by  the  Turks,  who  stripped 
it  of  supplies  of  which  they  were  very  short.  Thereafter  the  build¬ 
ing  was  used  as  an  ammunition  depot  throughout  the  war.  When 
Lord  Allenby,  a  Knight  of  Justice  of  the  Order  of  Saint  John  in 
the  British  Realm,  made  his  victorious  advance  in  December,  1917, 
the  Turks  blew  up  the  hospital  before  evacuating  the  city  of  Jeru¬ 
salem.  A  great  thanksgiving  service  was  held  in  the  Priory  Church 
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on  January  11,  1918,  for  the  restoration  of  the  Holy  City  to 
Christian  hands  after  673  years  of  Moslem  rule. 

Happily  the  hospital  building  was  not  completely  destroyed,  and 
the  Order  undertook  its  restoration  and  repair  as  soon  as  practicable 
after  the  occupation  of  Jerusalem.  It  was  reopened  on  February  26, 
1919,  with  ap])ropriate  ceremonies. 


Fig.  115. 

The  Ophthalmic  Hospital  of  the  British  Order  of  Saint 
John  at  Jerusalem. 

Photograph  made  shortly  before  the  World  War.  Comparison  with  the 
picture  of  1883  (Fig.  114)  shows  the  growth  of  the  institution. 

In  1924  the  work  of  the  institution  was  increased  by  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  six,  later  extended  to  ten,  ophthalmic  clinics  outside  of 
Jerusalem.  They  are  at  Beersheba,  Gaza,  Ramleh,  Tulkarem.  Nab¬ 
lus,  Jaffa,  Hebron,  Maj'dal,  Safed,  and  Acre.  How  appropriate  that 
modern  “  lords  the  sick  ”  should  be  treated  not  only  in  Jerusalem 
itself  but  likewise  in  Acre,  where  once  Saladin  himself  had  tested 
the  spirit  of  the  Hospitallers  and  did  not  find  it  wanting. 
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In  1929  work  began  on  the  Annexe  to  the  Ophthalmic  Hospital, 
and  by  June,  1930,  it  was  ready  to  receive  patients.  Above  the  gate 
are  the  Arms  of  the  Order  and  the  shields  of  the  King,  the  Grand 
Prior,  the  Sub-Prior,  and  the  12  principal  donors. 

Lady  Watson,  a  Dame  of  the  British  Order  of  Saint  John  and 
widow  of  Sir  Charles  Watson,  was  a  lifelong  worker  for  the  Order. 
On  her  death  in  1936  her  house  near  the  Muristan  passed,  by  her 
bequest,  to  the  Order.  It  is  known  as  IVatson  House.  It  is  used  as 
a  Baby  Welfare  Centre,  administered  for  the  Order  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Health  of  Palestine,  and  for  an  Eye  Clinic.  By  offering 
treatment  for  patients  suffering  from  eye  diseases  in  the  Old  City, 
these  jieople  can  receive  attention  near  their  homes,  and  the  conges¬ 
tion  in  the  out-patient  department  of  the  Ophthalmic  Hospital  is 
relieved  to  some  extent. 

The  house  adjoining  Watson  House  was  purchased  by  the  Order 
in  1934  as  a  training  school  to  provide  accommodation  for  Arab 
girls  from  the  villages.  They  receive  instruction  under  the  Warden 
of  the  Hospital  in  the  elementary  rules  of  First-Aid,  Hygiene,  Home 
Nursing,  and  Sanitation,  with  the  ultimate  object  of  stamping  out 
preventable  blindness  in  Palestine.  The  name  Strathearn  House  has 
been  given  to  this  house  in  honor  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Sir  John 
Strathearn,  M.  D.,  the  Warden  of  the  Hospital.  (Ophthalmic  Hos¬ 
pital  of  the  Grand  Priory  in  the  British  Realm  of  the  Venerable 
Order  of  the  Hospital  of  Saint  John  of  Jerusalem:  Report  of  the 
Committee  for  1937,  pp.  30-31.) 

In  his  report  for  1937,  the  Warden  of  the  Ophthalmic  Hospital 
said: 

The  recrudescence  of  civil  disturbance  in  Palestine  which  marred  1936 
continued  almost  unabated  throughout  the  year  1937.  Acts  of  terrorism  and 
sabotage  were  of  daily  occurrence  and  the  publication  of  the  eagerly  awaited 
report  of  the  Royal  Commission  did  nothing  to  relieve  the  tension;  indeed, 
it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  it  led  to  a  general  worsening  of  the  situation. 
As  a  consequence,  the  military  and  police  forces  imposed  many  restrictions 
on  travel  by  road  and  this,  added  to  the  natural  disinclination  of  most  people 
to  travel  on  roads  ever  open  to  ambush,  interfered  markedly  with  the  normal 
flow  of  patients  to  the  Hospital.  In  the  circumstances  a  marked  decrease  in 
the  Hospital  attendances  might  have  been  expected;  but  on  the  contrary, 
there  was  a  decided  increase.  This  is  accounted  for  by  the  greater  number 
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of  local  people  who  attended  in  the  absence  of  our  usual  crowd  of  fellahin; 
it  can  be  recognized  that  a  waiting  room  crammed  with  patients  is  a  deterrent 
to  townspeople  who  call  on  the  chance  of  receiving  quick  attention.  .  .  . 

Classified  according  to  religion,  of  the  new  cases  16,215  were  Moslems; 
4,251  were  Christians;  and  903  were  Jews.  Of  the  total  consultations  86,723 
were  Moslems,  18,973  were  Christians,  and  2,920  were  Jews. 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  in  spite  of  continual  unrest  and  Arab- Jewish 
antagonism,  the  number  of  Jews  attending  last  year  showed  a  decided  in¬ 
crease,  the  percentage  rate  of  Jews  to  others  having  practically  doubled 
itself.  This  is  the  more  surprising  when  it  is  rememl)ered  that  so  deep-seated 
is  the  antagonism  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  get  Jewish  workmen  to 
come  to  the  Hospital  to  effect  repairs,  etc.,  in  spite  of  the  great  amount  of 
unemploj-ment  and  stagnation  of  trade.  Further,  throughout  the  year  we  were 
seldom  without  at  least  one  Jewish  in-patient,  and  still  more  remarkable  was 
the  circumstance  that  during  a  period  of  acute  inter-racial  tension  and  re¬ 
prisals  we  had  two  Jewish  tradesmen  as  in-patients.  In  order  to  avoid  even 
the  chance  of  an  untoward  incident  they  were  offered  separate  accommodation 
in  a  small  ward.  This  was  declined,  and  they  remained  in  the  main  male 
ward  on  good  terms  with  their  Arab  fellow-patients.  It  is  admitted  that  such 
a  circumstance  proves  nothing  and  may  be  regarded  only  as  a  further  illus¬ 
tration  of  the  humanizing  effect  of  the  Hospital  in-patient  treatment  or,  in¬ 
deed,  as  an  exemplification  of  the  proverb  that  ‘  adversity  makes  strange 
bed-fellows.’ 

The  work  of  the  Ophthalmic  Hospital  for  the  past  five-year 
period  is  shown  in  the  most  recently  published  report  (1937,  p.  7) ; 

Comparative  Table  of  Hospital  Statistics 


1937  1936  1935  1934  1933 

In-patients .  907  679  1,207  1,047  1,179 

Out-patients,  new..  21,369  14,327  21,116  20,586  20,535 

Attendances,  total..  108,616  75,100  97,738  97,613  89,895 

Operations  .  2,749  2,068  3,148  3,208  3,630 


In  1935  the  staff  of  the  Ophthalmic  Hospital  treated  133  Army 
and  Royal  Air  Force  personnel,  including  wives  and  children,  234 
British  nationals,  including  officials,  536  Palestine  Government  offi¬ 
cials  and  employees,  20  British  police  and  192  European  monks 
and  nuns.  The  Military  Authorities  requested  the  Sub-Warden  to 
take  charge  of  all  the  ophthalmic  work  in  connection  with  the 
troops.  This  is  cited  to  show  that  once  more  wearers  of  the  Cross 
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of  Saint  John  are  treating  both  military  and  civil  patients  in  the 
Holy  City. 

The  Muristan  in  Jerusalem 

Muristan  is  a  Persian-Turkish  word  meaning  Hospital  and  was 
first  given  to  the  present  site  by  Saladin.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
famous  places  in  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  occupying  an  area  to  the 


Fig.  116. 


The  Muristan,  Jerusalem,  as  the  ruins  appear  to-day. 

This  was  the  site  of  the  ancient  Convent  of  the  Hospitallers.  It  is  now  owned 
jointly  by  the  German  and  British  independent  Orders  of  Saint  John. 

southeast  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  and  separated  from 
it  by  a  narrow  street  known  as  Haret  el  Dabbaghan  Lahhamin  or 
Malcuisinat  of  mediaeval  times.  Within  the  boundaries  of  the 
Muristan,  as  we  now  know  it,  the  merchants  of  Amalfi  in  about 
1048  erected  two  hospices  for  the  protection  and  care  of  pilgrims, 
one  for  men  and  the  other  for  women.  Thus,  as  we  have  seen,  was 
the  Order  of  the  Hospitallers  of  Saint  John  of  Jerusalem  founded. 
It  is  possible,  moreover,  that  the  hospices  were  actually  built  on  the 
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ruins  of  a  hostel  founded  by  Charlemagne.  From  1099  to  1187  the 
site  became  covered  by  the  buildings  of  the  Hospitallers.  Of  this 
cradle  of  the  Order  but  little  remains.  Some  of  the  foundations 
have  been  excavated  and  are  visible  today.  Part  of  the  site  was 
presented  in  1869  by  the  Sultan  to  the  then  Crown  Prince  of  Prussia 
(afterwards  the  German  Emperor  Frederick),  while  the  remainder 
was  taken  over  early  in  the  present  century  by  the  Greek  Convent 
of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  and  is  now  built  over  with  shops. 

In  1925  the  British  Order  of  Saint  John,  “  with  the  strong  moral 
support  of  the  Palestine  Government,”  as  the  report  puts  it,  pur¬ 
chased  a  part  of  the  site  from  the  German  religious  order  to  whom 
it  belonged.  Later  a  smaller  strip  was  lx)ught  from  the  Germans 
and  the  Greek  Orthodox  Church,  so  as  to  round  off  the  property 
of  the  British  Order.  So  far  no  practical  use  has  been  made  of 
this  historic  site  by  the  British  Order,  on  account  of  lack  of  funds. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  a  Hospitium  may  one  day  be  there 
erected.  This  Hospitium,  for  which  plans  have  already  been  drawn, 
would  include  accommodations  for  members  of  the  Order  and  other 
visitors  to  Jerusalem,  in  somewhat  the  same  way  as  the  hospice  of 
the  J ohanniterorden  (see  above). 

The  St.  John  Ambulance  Association 

“  In  the  year  1877  the  Order  of  St.  John  decided  to  form  the 
St.  John  Ambulance  Association  to  train  men  and  women  in  First- 
Aid  to  minister  to  the  sick  and  wounded  in  war  and  for  the  benefit 
of  the  civil  population  in  time  of  peace.  The  wisdom  of  this  deci¬ 
sion  and  the  success  with  which  it  was  carried  through  is  obvious 
when  we  find  that  at  the  beginning  of  1930  some  two  million  cer¬ 
tificates  in  First-Aid  have  been  issued  by  the  St.  John  Ambulance 
Association  and  that  the  membership  of  the  St.  John  Ambulance 
Brigade  numbers  over  60,000  men  and  women  exclusive  of  Cadets.” 
So  wrote  the  Earl  of  Scarborough,  Sub-Prior  of  the  British  Order 
of  Saint  John  in  his  introduction  to  Dr.  Corbet  Fletcher’s  history 
of  the  St.  John  Ambulance  Association,  of  which  presently. 

The  two  principal  objectives  of  the  Association  from  its  origin 
were,  first,  “  the  instruction  of  pupils  in  first  treatment  of  injured 
persons,”  and  second,  the  “  spread  of  useful  ambulance  material. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  Association’s  work  it  had  to  contend 
with  the  opposition  of  certain  of  the  medical  profession  and  with 
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the  ridicule  of  the  general  public.  The  ambulance  men  were  nick¬ 
named  “  Body  Snatchers  ”  and  “  Bug  Shooters,”  while  there  were 
jeers  at  the  black  and  white  uniform.  All  this  was  ended  by  the 
action  of  the  Grand  Prior  of  the  Order,  Edward,  Prince  of  Wales 


Fig.  117. 

Plan  of  the  Muristan,  Jerusalem. 


This  modern  map  shows  the  locations  of  many  of  the  present  buildings 
and  the  sites  of  some  of  those  which  have  disappeared.  The  hospital  here 
indicated  was  built  by  the  Blessed  Raymond  du  Puy  in  the  twelfth  century 
and  from  it  the  Knights  of  Saint  John  derived  their  name,  Hospitallers. 

(From  King’s  The  Knights  Hospitallers  in  the  Holy  Land.) 

(later  King  Edward  VII),  when,  at  the  dedication  of  the  memorial 
to  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  he  asked  for  a  guard  of  honor  of  men  in 
St.  John  uniform,  and  placing  his  hand  on  the  shoulder  of  the 
officer  in  command  and  facing  representatives  of  the  press,  said: 
“  Gentlemen,  this  is  a  good  uniform.  I  believe  much  good  will 
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come  of  it  ”  (Fletcher’s  History  of  the  St.  John  Ambulance 
Association,  p.  23). 

It  was  the  good  work  of  the  St.  John  Ambulance  Association 
which  resulted  in  Queen  Victoria  granting  the  British  Order  of 
Saint  John  the  Royal  Charter  in  1888,  the  first  authority  it  had  had 
for  its  existence.  The  charter  was  granted  “  in  recognition  of  the 
excellent  work  performed  by  members  of  the  Order  of  St.  John 
during  the  past  half  century,  especially  the  establishment  of  the 
St.  John  Ambulance  Association.” 

The  St.  John  Ambulance  Association  has  extended  its  work  to 
the  British  Dominions,  in  each  of  which  there  are  units  of  this 
excellent  organization. 

The  courses  of  instruction  in  First-Aid  consists,  generally,  of  five 
lectures  followed  by  an  examination.  There  are  also  advanced  classes 
for  which  superior  certificates  are  given.  In  order  to  maintain 
efficiency,  individuals  who  undergo  a  re-examination  at  intervals  of 
not  less  than  one  year  are  eligible  to  receive  a  medallion.  Down  to 
1936  there  had  been  nearly  three  million  certificates  issued  and 
nearly  half  a  million  medallions.  These  are  the  latest  available 
statistics. 

In  1883  there  was  established  the  Invalid  Transport  Corps  for 
the  purpose  of  transporting  sick  and  injured  patients,  primarily  of 
the  poorer  classes,  and  is  now  transporting  about  2,500  patients  a 
year.  Later  similar  Transport  Corps  were  organized  outside  of 
London.  Ambulance  Stations  at  great  exhibitions  and  at  other 
places  where  large  crowds  assemble  have  proven  most  valuable.  In 
1898  a  permanent  Ambulance  Station,  open  day  and  night,  was 
established  in  the  churchyard  of  St.  Clement  Danes,  later  removed 
to  Uxbridge.  Other  ambulance  stations  were  founded,  and  finally 
in  1887  these  Ambulance  Corps  served  as  a  nucleus  and  the  St.  John 
Ambulance  Brigade  was  created. 

“  The  chief  objects  for  which  the  Ambulance  Brigade  exists  are 
the  provision  of  a  properly  trained  body  of  men  and  women  to 
render  first  aid  to  the  sick  and  injured  on  public  occasions,  and  in 
time  of  national  emergency  to  reinforce  the  medical  services  of  the 
Naval,  Military  and  Air  Forces  of  the  Crown”  (King).  The  pos¬ 
session  of  a  First-Aid  Certificate  is  required  for  enrollment  in  the 
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Brigade.  An  additional  certificate  in  Home  Nursing  is  required  in 
the  Nursing  Division.  The  Brigade  is  commanded  by  the  Chief 
Commissioner  (at  present  Major-General  Sir  John  Duncan),  with 
headquarters  at  St.  John’s  Gate.  Like  the  Association,  the  Brigade 
has  branches  in  all  jwirts  of  the  British  Empire. 

The  functions  of  the  St.  John  .\mbulance  Association  are  thus 
set  forth  in  one  of  its  publications : 

(a)  The  instruction  of  jjersons  in  rendering  first-aid  in  case  of 
accidents  or  sudden  illness,  and  in  the  transport  of  the  sick  and 
injured. 

(b)  The  instruction  of  persons  in  the  elementary  principles  and 
practice  of  nursing,  and  also  of  ventilation  and  sanitation,  especially 
of  the  sick  room. 

(c)  The  manufacture  and  distribution  by  sale  or  presentation  of 
ambulance  material,  and  the  formation  of  ambulance  depots  in  mines, 
factories,  and  other  centres  of  industry  and  traffic. 

(d)  The  organization  of  ambulance  corps,  invalid  transport  corps, 
and  nursing  corps. 

(e)  And  generally,  the  promotion  of  instruction  and  carrying  out 
works  for  the  relief  of  suffering  of  the  sick  and  injured  in  ])eace 
and  war,  independent  of  class,  nationality  and  denomination. 

For  more  than  half  a  century  the  St.  John’s  Ambulance  Brigade 
has  carried  on  its  public  duties  in  cooperation  with  police  forces. 
Its  work  was  jwrticularly  outstanding  at  the  time  of  the  Silver 
Jubilee  Celebration  of  King  George  V’s  reign,  at  the  time  of  that 
lamented  Monarch’s  funeral,  and  at  the  Coronation  of  King  George 
VI.  Whenever  there  are  large  numbers  of  people  gathered  together 
the  representatives  of  the  Brigade  stand  by  to  render  their  much- 
needed  service. 

The  history  (116  pages),  too  long  to  be  quoted  here,  of  the  St. 
John  .\mbulance  Association  was  published  in  1930  by  Dr.  N. 
Corbet  Fletcher,  Lecturer  and  Examiner  of  the  Association,  under 
the  title:  The  St.  John  .Ambulance  .Association — its  History,  and  its 
Part  in  the  .Ambulance  Movement,  and  issued  by  the  Association. 
St.  John’s  Gate.  It  is  a  convincing  account  of  the  good  works  of 
this  earnest  body  of  men  and  women. 
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The  following  have  been  the  Directors  of  the  Ambulance  Depart¬ 
ment: 

1875-1877  Surgeon  Major  Manley,  V.  C.,  was  in  charge  with  the  title: 

“  Superintendent  of  the  Ambulance  Department.” 

1877-1883  Colonel  Francis  Duncan,  C.  B. 

1883-1889  Sir  John  Furley,  C.  H.,  C.  B. 

1891-1892  The  Earl  of  Limerick,  F.  C.,  K.  P. 

1893-1894  V’^iscount  Sandhurst,  P.  C.,  G.  C.  S.  I.,  G.  C.  I.  E.,  G.  C.  V.  O. 

1895-1903  Viscount  Knutsford,  P.  C.,  G.  C.  M.  G. 

1904-1911  The  Marquess  of  Braedalbane,  K.  G.,  P.  C. 

1912-1915  The  Earl  of  Plymouth,  P.  C.,  G.  B.  E.,  C.  B. 

1916-1919  The  Elarl  of  Ranfurly,  P.  C.,  G.  C.  M.  G. 

1919- 1920  The  E^rl  of  Donoughmore,  K.  P.,  P.  C. 

1920- 1921  The  Lord  Monson. 

1922-1923  Brigadier-General  The  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  K.  P.,  P,  C., 
G.  C.  V.  O.,  C.  B.  E. 

Since  1923  Major-General  Sir  Percival  Wilkinson.  K.  C.  M.G.,  C.  B. 

The  Association  has  published  valuable  text-l)ooks  on  “  First  Aid 
to  the  Injured,”  “  Home  Hygiene,”  ”  Military  Sanitation,”  “  Home 
Nursing,”  and  the  like.  These  have  not  only  had  wide  circulation 
in  Britain,  but  have  been  translated  into  many  languages,  including 
Russian,  Welsh,  Burmese,  Gujerati,  Marathi,  Urdu,  Arabic,  Maltese 
French,  Hebrew,  Afrikaans,  Chinese,  Kaffir  and  Persian. 

Early  IVar  IVork  of  the  British  Order  of  Saint  John 

The  first  opportunity  for  war  work  had  by  the  British  Order  of 
Saint  John  was  in  the  Franco-Prussian  War  of  1870-1,  in  which  a 
number  of  members  served  as  volunteers.  The  Grand  Prior  of 
England  at  that  i)eriod  was  the  seventh  Duke  of  Manchester,  K.  P., 
on  whom  was  conferred  the  Iron  Cross  for  his  services. 

In  1876  the  British  Order  had  a  greater  oi)i)ortunity  for  humani¬ 
tarian  service  in  the  Balkan  War,  which  was  to  result  in  the  libera¬ 
tion  of  Serbia  and  Montenegro  from  Turkish  domination.  ‘‘  There 
being  no  organization  in  existence  for  giving  relief,  irresiiective  of 
political  aim  or  object,”  as  the  Order’s  committee  refX)rted,  it  was 
decided  to  establish  such  a  body.  Thus  was  formed  the  Eastern 
War  Sick  and  IVounded  Relief  Fund,  which  afterwards  merged 
with  the  British  Xational  Society  for  Aid  to  Sick  and  IVounded  in 
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IVar.  The  Order’s  Special  Commissioner  in  Montenegro  was  able 
to  suggest  many  improvements  in  the  system  of  transporting  the 
sick  and  wounded.  At  the  same  time  the  Order’s  Commissioner  in 
Turkey  was  responsible  for  the  organization  and  administration  of 
nine  hospitals  in  European  Turkey  and  Asia  Minor,  besides  field 
ambulances,  a  sanitary  service  and  railway  transport.  Representa¬ 
tives  of  the  Order  likewise  had  charge  of  hospitals  in  Belgrade, 
Wardin,  and  Rustchuk.  Viscountess  Strang  ford,  a  Lady  of  Justice, 
was  particularly  active  in  work  for  the  patients  in  Turkey,  civil  as 
well  as  military.  Thus,  after  centuries,  did  representatives  of  the 
Hospitallers  render  service  in  the  cause  of  humanity  to  Turkish 
patients,  descendants  of  the  Order’s  ancient  enemies. 

IVork  of  the  British  Order  in  the  Egyptian  Campaign  of  1882 

Lady  Strangford  again  rendered  active  service,  during  the  Egyp¬ 
tian  campaign  in  1882,  establishing  Victoria  Hospital  for  the  sick 
and  wounded  at  Cairo.  Here  patients  were  treated  without  distinc- 
ton  of  race  or  creed.  In  Malta  there  was  also  work  done  by  the 
British  Order.  Immediately  after  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  at 
Alexandria,  the  island  of  Malta  was  inundated  with  refugees.  It 
was  the  hottest  period  of  the  year,  and  over  1 ,200  families,  averag¬ 
ing  four  to  six  persons,  had  taken  refuge  there.  The  ambulance 
work  of  the  British  Order  had  been  introduced  in  Malta  by  Lady 
Houlton,  a  Lady  of  Justice.  Now  the  Order,  assisted  by  the  Man¬ 
sion  House  Committee,  provided  the  clothing,  bedding  and  other 
necessary  support  for  these  refugees. 

Work  of  the  British  Order  in  the  South  African  War  of  1899-1902 

“  In  previous  wars  the  various  Red  Cross  Societies  had  acted  side 
by  side  with,  but  independently  of,  the  military  ambulance  organi¬ 
zation,  a  system  which  was  always  liable  to  result  in  overlapping 
and  consequent  waste  of  money  and  energy  ”  (King).  At  the  out¬ 
break  of  the  South  African  War  in  1899  the  Central  British  Red 
Cross  Committee  was  created,  under  regulations  of  the  War  Office. 
Lord  Knutsford  represented  the  British  Order  of  Saint  John  on  this 
committee.  Two  branches  of  work  were  assigned  to  the  Order. 
First,  the  collection  and  dispatch  to  the  seat  of  war  of  ambulance 
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material,  and  secondly,  the  organization  of  personnel.  The  latter 
has  been  described  under  the  paragraph  on  the  St.  John  Ambulance 
Brigade. 

As  regards  material,  a  great  firm  generously  placed  its  warehouse 
at  the  Order’s  disposal.  Vast  quantities  of  material  were  sent  to 
South  Africa  for  the  use  of  the  sick  and  wounded.  The  work  done 
was  of  immense  value.  In  all  2,046  men  of  the  St.  John  Ambulance 
Brigade,  representing  20  per  cent  of  its  strength,  served  in  this  war. 
Sixty-two  of  these  men  died  of  disease  contracted  in  line  of  duty. 

IVork  of  the  British  Order  in  the  World  War 

The  demands  made  on  the  British  Order  during  this  period  were 
the  heaviest  eve-  known.  The  accomplishments  were  such  as  to 
arouse  the  admiration  of  the  world.  The  work  was  divided  into 
three  classes : 

1.  The  provision  of  personnel  to  supplement  the  medical  reserves 
of  the  Naval  and  Military  forces  of  the  Crown,  and  is  described  in 
the  paragraph  on  the  St.  John  Ambulance  Brigade. 

2.  Hospital  work  in  the  field  (see  below). 

3.  Work  of  the  Committees  and  Departments  at  St.  John’s  Gate. 

The  British  Government,  desiring  to  have  a  central  control  for 
the  organizations  assisting  the  medical  services  in  time  of  war  under 
terms  of  the  Geneva  Convention,  took  the  same  measures  as  in  the 
South  African  war.  It  was  evident  that  the  British  Red  Cross 
Society  and  the  Order  of  Saint  John  could  serve  more  efficiently  by 
combining  their  efforts.  Accordingly  a  Joint  War  Committee  was 
formed  in  October,  1914,  for  the  purpose  of  dealing  with  the 
Government,  delegation  of  work,  appeals  for  funds,  etc. 

The  work  of  the  Joint  War  Committee  of  the  British  Red  Cross 
Society  and  the  Order  of  Saint  John  was  enormous.  It  received 
more  than  15,000,000  pounds  sterling  for  its  work.  It  was  able 
“  to  undertake  and  carry  out  activities  of  unprecedented  range 
and  volume,  both  abroad  and  at  home,  for  the  relief  of  our  own 
wounded  soldiers  and  sailors,  and  where  necessary  for  those  of 
our  allies”  (1915  Report).  In  France  it  established  headquarters 
at  Rouen,  from  which  all  work  on  the  Western  Front  was  directed. 
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It  maintained  hospitals,  dressing  stations,  rest  stations,  stores,  con¬ 
voys  of  motor  ambulances,  hospital  trains,  and  an  enquiry  depart¬ 
ment  for  the  missing.  There  were  also  headquarters  in  Malta, 
Egypt,  the  Near  East,  Mesopotamia,  East  Africa,  Italy,  Serbia, 
Montenegro,  Rumania,  and  Russia. 

Among  other  functions  of  the  Order’s  work  as  directed  from  St. 
John’s  Gate,  London,  were  ( 1 )  the  T rained  Nurses’  Department, 
which  had  charge  of  the  selection  of  trained  nurses  for  both  the 
Order  and  the  Red  Cross;  (2)  the  Indian  Soldiers’  Fund,  which 
among  other  things  maintained  a  hospital  of  500  beds  in  Brocken- 
hurst  Park  for  the  use  of  Indian  troops. 

A  full  statement  of  the  war  work  of  the  Joint  War  Committee, 
showing  expenditures,  etc.,  is  given  in  the  series  of  voluminous 
reports  iiublished  during  and  after  the  World  War. 

The  War  Hospital  of  the  British  Order  at  Etaples 

The  hospital  of  the  British  Order  in  France  was  one  of  the  most 
important  contributions  of  that  body  in  the  World  War.  It  was 
located  at  Etaples,  and  was  classified  as  a  Base  Clearing  Hospital. 
It  opened  for  the  reception  of  patients  on  September  8,  1915,  being 
staffed  by  the  St.  John  Ambulance  Brigade  and  commanded  by  their 
Chief  Commissioner,  Colonel  Sir  James  Clark,  a  Knight  of  Justice. 
It  consisted  of  two  small  wards  of  20  beds  each  for  officers  and 
16  large  wards  of  30  lieds  each  for  other  ranks.  Of  the  latter,  1 1 
wards  were  reserved  for  surgical  cases.  The  equipment  was  of  the 
most  modern  tyjie,  including  pathological,  dental,  x-ray,  and  electro¬ 
cardiograph  departments.  Its  bed  capacity  of  520  was  increased 
during  the  operations  on  the  Somme  in  1916  by  the  addition  of  64 
beds,  and  during  the  heavy  fighting  in  the  spring  of  1918  it  was 
expanded  to  744  lieds.  “  Those  who  have  inspected  it  are  unstinted 
in  their  praise,  and  it  is  considered  one  of  the  best  of  its  type  in 
France,”  said  the  Report  of  the  Chapter-General  for  1915  (p.  32). 

On  May  19,  1918,  the  hospital  was  struck  by  a  few  bombs  from 
enemy  aircraft,  and  on  May  31  it  was  destroyed  during  a  fierce 
bombardment.  One  ward  received  a  direct  hit  and  was  blown  to 
pieces,  six  vVards  were  reduced  to  ruins,  and  three  others  severely 
damaged.  One  nursing  Sister,  four  orderlies  and  eleven  patients 
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were  killed  outright,  whilst  two  surgeons,  five  Sisters  and  many 
orderlies  and  patients  were  wounded.  The  Gold  Medal  of  the  Order, 
its  highest  reward  for  bravery,  was  conferred  upon  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Charles  J.  Trimble,  whose  coolness  and  disregard  for  his 
personal  safety  resulted  in  so  many  escaping  injury  and  that  no 
panic  occurred.  Other  jiersonnel  received  the  Bronze  Medal  of  the 
Order.  As  a  result  of  the  air  raids,  the  military  authorities  ordered 
the  removal  of  the  hospital  from  Etaples  to  the  heights  above  Deau¬ 
ville.  This  was  done,  and  the  institution  there  carried  on  its  work 
until  the  end  of  the  war. 

During  the  World  War  365  members  of  the  St.  John  Ambulance 
Brigade  were  decorated  for  war  service,  many  for  personal  bravery 
under  fire.  A  large  number  of  others  were  mentioned  in  dispatches. 
A  total  of  915  men  and  women  were  killed  in  action  or  died  of 
disease,  their  names  being  recorded  in  an  illuminated  Book  of 
Remembrance. 

The  Book  of  Remembrance  was  formally  presented  at  the  General 
Assembly  on  St.  John’s  Day,  1928,  by  the  Sub-Prior,  the  Earl  of 
Scarborough,  to  H.  R.  H.  the  Duke  of  Connaught.  Grand  Prior.  His 
Royal  Highness,  in  placing  the  book  in  its  cabinet  of  ebony  and 
silver,  said : 

My  Lord  Sub- Prior,  I  receive  this  record  of  faithful  service,  which  on  be¬ 
half  of  Chapter-General  you  have  placed  in  my  hands.  I  ordain  that  it  shall 
be  preserved  in  this  Chapter  Hall  where  all  may  see  it.  May  it  always  be 
held  in  honoured  remembrance  of  duty  nobly  done,  and  as  an  inspiration 
to  all  of  our  Order  in  this  and  future  generations  faithfully  to  uphold  that 
spirit  of  service  to  humanity,  which  is  the  foundation  and  guiding  prin¬ 
ciple  of  all  our  activities. 

(King,  Knights  of  St.  John  in  the  British  Empire,  187.) 

Work  of  the  British  Order  Since  the  World  War 

The  restoration  of  the  Ophthalmic  Hospital  in  Jerusalem  has 
been  considered,  as  has  also  the  post-war  activity  of  the  St.  John 
Ambulance  Brigade. 

The  last  work  done  by  the  British  Order  arising  out  of  the  World 
War  was,  most  appropriately,  in  the  Holy  Land.  At  the  request  of 
Field-Marshal  Viscount  Allenby,  the  Order,  in  conjunction  with  the 
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Syria  and  Palestine  Relief  Fund,  sent  the  Syria  Relief  Unit  to  Syria 
in  March,  1919.  This  unit,  in  charge  of  Lord  Lamington,  dealt 
with  the  suffering  and  lack  of  all  medical  provision  in  the  country. 
It  established  a  hospital  of  70  beds  at  Damascus,  a  convalescent 
home  for  tuberculous  patients,  dispensaries,  and  workshops.  It 
continued  its  work  for  some  seven  months. 


Fig.  121. 

Modern  Crusaders — The  St.  John  .Ambulance  Brigade  of  the  Independent 
British  Order. 

Scene  in  Ireland,  July,  1922. 


In  January,  1932,  the  Japanese  fleet  bombed  the  Woosung  Forts, 
landed  their  marines  at  Shanghai,  and  occupied  the  Chinese  suburb 
of  Chapei  during  the  unofficial  Sino-Japanese  war.  There  was  much 
suffering  in  the  densely  populated  Chinese  suburbs  of  Shanghai, 
where  such  heavy  fighting  took  place  and  the  misery  of  the  civil 
population  was  very  great.  The  Order  sent  a  party  of  the  St.  John 
Ambulance  Brigade  from  Hong-Kong  to  Shanghai.  This  party, 
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82  persons  in  all,  assumed  charge  of  a  500-bed  hospital  in  the 
Ciccawei  University  in  Shanghai,  being  afterwards  transferred  to 
No.  7  Red  Cross  Hospital.  A  great  number  of  casualties  were 
treated.  The  party  continued  its  work  until  the  belligerents  came 
to  an  understanding,  and  the  Japanese  troops  in  Shanghai  were 
withdrawn  on  April  27,  1932. 

The  British  Order  continues  in  peace  its  manifold  activities  for 
the  relief  of  human  suffering.  First-aid  outfits  are  placed  in  police 
kiosks  (more  than  300).  A  first-aid  station  is  maintained  at  the 
comer  of  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral.  Some  275  motor  ambulances  are 
being  operated  by  the  Motor  Ambulance  Transport.  Medals  are 
given  for  life-saving. 

These  are  but  the  activities  of  the  British  Order  in  Great  Britain. 
The  work  of  the  overseas  commander ies  and  other  bodies  is  like¬ 
wise  most  extensive.  For  example,  the  St.  John  Ambulance  Brigade 
in  New  Zealand  had  a  strength  of  more  than  4,000  in  1935,  and  in 
that  year  performed  nearly  65,000  services.  The  strength  of  the 
Brigade  in  Canada  for  1935  was  more  than  1,200.  The  Report  of 
the  Chapter-General  for  1936  (the  most  recently  published)  gives 
a  detailed  account  of  the  work  done  throughout  the  world  by  the 
members  and  other  representatives  of  the  British  Order  of  Saint 
John. 

An  excellent  account  of  the  English  Langue  after  the  year  1530, 
by  L.  Vizzari  de’  Sannazaro,  appeared  in  La  Rnnsta  del  Collegia 
Araldico,  Rome,  August,  1913.  An  English  translation  by  H.  A. 
Balbi  was  published  in  1925  by  the  independent  English  Order  of 
Saint  John. 

Air  Raid  Precautions 

In  1935  the  St.  John  .\mbulance  Brigade  undertook  an  extensive 
program  of  training  the  public  in  protection  against  air  raids.  In 
the  first  year  Instructors  were  trained  within  the  Brigade.  In  1936 
there  was  begun  training  of  members  of  the  Division  in  various 
parts  of  Britain.  In  1937  efforts  were  made  for  the  training  of  the 
general  public.  The  demands  on  the  Brigade  for  this  work  continue 
heavy,  and  in  1938  the  District  and  County  Commissioners  are 
making  even  greater  demands. 
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Motor  Ambulance  Transport 

“  The  Brigade  continues  to  fill  a  National  need  in  the  provision 
and  maintenance  of  Motor  Ambulances.  The  responsibility  and 
hard  work  entailed  in  this  service  is  borne  by  the  officers  of  the 
Units  concerned,  and  the  prompt  and  efficient  manner  in  which  calls 
are  responded  to  reflects  the  greatest  credit  upon  these  officers,  and 
the  members  who  act  as  drivers  and  attendants.  There  are  313 
ambulances  operated  by  the  Corps  and  Divisions.  These  ambulances 
carried  112,001  patients  in  1936.”  (Report  of  the  Chapter-General 
for  December  31,  1936,  p.  57.) 

The  St.  John  Clinic  and  Institute  of  Physical  Medicine 

This  is  one  of  the  more  recent  creations  of  the  English  Order  of 
Saint  John.  Its  name  indicates  its  function.  Nearly  80,000  treat¬ 
ments  were  given  in  the  year  1935.  No  data  are  at  hand  as  to  the 
number  of  patients  treated  since  then,  but  the  Report  of  the  Chapter- 
General  for  the  year  ended  31st  December,  1936  (the  latest  report 
published),  shews  that  the  excess  of  expenditure  over  income  was 
£1,785. 

Of  the  independent  English  Order,  the  Earl  of  Iddesleigh,  a 
Knight  of  the  British  Association  of  the  Sovereign  Military  Order 
of  Saint  John  of  Jerusalem,  says:  “The  English  Order,  officially 
known  as  ‘  The  Grand  Priory  in  the  British  Realm  of  the  Venerable 
Order  of  the  Hospital  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,’  corresponds  to  the 
‘  Johanniter  ’  order  of  Germany  and  is  not  recognized  by  the  Sove¬ 
reign  Order.  It  has  an  Anglican  religious  establishment.  Relations 
of  unofficial  courtesy  (and  indeed  of  cordiality)  exist  between  its 
officials  and  those  of  the  .\ssociation  of  British  Members  of  the 
S.  M.  Order  of  Malta.  Many  knights  have  been  courteously  enter¬ 
tained  at  the  Gatehouse,  where  the  scholarly  librarians  are  always 
ready  to  display  their  treasures  to  students  of  the  antiquities  of  the 
Order.”  (Rivista  del  Sov.  Ord.  Mil.  di  Malta,  December,  1937,  I, 
15.)  The  author  can  also  attest  the  courtesy  and  assistance  of  the 
librarians  at  the  Gatehouse,  for  they  have  supplied  most  of  the  data 
on  which  this  account  of  the  English  Order  is  based. 
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The  Grand  Priors  of  England 

Fr.  Walter . 1144-1162  Fr.  William  de  Tothale  . ..  1297-1315 

Fr.  Richard  de  Turk . 1165-1170  Fr.  Richard  Paveley . 1315-1321 

Fr.  Ralph  de  Dynham - 1178-1181  Fr.  Thomas  Archer . 1321-1329 

Fr.  Gamier  de  Nablus ....  1 185-1190  Fr.  Leonard  de  Tybertis . . .  1329-1330 

Fr.  Alan  . 1190-1195  Fr.  Philip  Thame . 1330-1358 

Fr.  Gilbert  de  Vere . 1195-1195  Fr.  John  Paverley . 1358-1371 

Fr.  Robert  Fitz  Richard. .  .1195-1197  Fr.  Robert  Hales . 1371-1381 

Fr.  William  de  V'^illiers .  . .  .1199-1202  Fr.  John  Redlington . 1381-1399 

Fr.  Robert  the  Treasurer .  .  1204-1214  Fr.  W'alter  Grendon . 1400-1416 

Fr.  Henry  of  Arundel . 1215-1216  Fr.  William  Hulles . 1417-1431 

Fr.  Hugh  Dawnay . 1216-1221  Fr.  Robert  Mallory . 1433-1440 

Fr.  Robert  de  Dynham. . . .  1223-1234  Fr.  Robert  Botyll . 1440-1467 

Fr.  Theodoric  de  Nussa. . .  1235-1247  Fr.  John  Langstrother  ....  1469-1471 

Fr.  Robert  de  Mauneby ...  1247-1250  Fr.  William  Tornay . 1471-1475 

Fr.  Elias  de  Smetheton. . . .  1253-1256  Fr.  John  Weston . 1476-1489 

Fr.  Robert  de  Mauneby  Fr.  John  Kendall . 1489-1501 

(again)  . 1257-1262  Fr.  Thomas  Docwra . 1501-1527 

Fr.  Roger  de  Vere . 1265-1272  Fr.  William  Weston . 1527-1540 

Fr.  Joseph  de  Chauncey. ..  1273-1280  [The  Dissolution] 

Fr.  William  de  Henley. . . .  1281-1290  Fr. Thomas  Tresham . 1557-1559 

Fr.  Peter  de  Hakeham. . .  1290-1297  [The  Confiscation] 


Titular  Grand  Priors 


Fr.  Richard  Shelley . 1561-1590 

Fr.  Frances  Astorg  de 

Segreville  . 1591-1593 

Fr.  Andrew  W'ise . 1593-1631 

Fr.  Giovanni  Battista  Nari  1631-1639 
Fr.  Alessandro  Zambeccari  1639-1648 

Fr.  Geronimo  Alliata . 1648-1654 

Fr.  Stefano  Maria  Lo- 

mellino  . 1654-1685 

Fr.  Henry  Fitz  James  *. .  .  1689-1701 
Fr.  Giulio  Bovio . 1701-1706 


Fr.  Francasco  Maria  Fer- 


retti  . 1706-1727 

Fr.  Nicholas  Gerardin  ....  1726-1733 
Fr.  Peter  Emmanuel  Fitz 

James  *  . 1735-1755 

Fr.  Anthony  Bona  venture 

Fitz  James  * . 1735-1755 

Fr.  Giovanni  Battista 

Altieri  . 1755-1782 

Fr.  Girolamo  Laparelli. . . .  1806-1815 


*  Henry  Fitz  James  was  the  first  English  Grand  Prior  after  the  dissolution  and 
confiscation  under  Queen  Elizabeth.  He  was  the  son  of  King  James  VII  of  Scotland 
and  II  of  England  by  Arabella  Churchill,  sister  of  John,  Duke  of  Marlborough. 
He  was  a  younger  brother  of  James  Fitz  James,  created  Duke  of  Berwick,  from 
whom  the  present  Duke  of  .\lba  and  Berwick,  Grandee  of  Spain,  is  descended.  The 
second  Duke  of  Berwick  had  a  son,  Peter  Emmanuel  Fitz  James,  who  was  Grand 
Prior  of  England.  1733-1734.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  younger  brother,  .Anthony 
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Not  recognised  by  the  Grand  Master 

Rev.  Sir  Robert  Peat,  Bt.  .1831-1837  Rear-Admiral  Sir  Alex- 

The  Hon.  Sir  Henry  ander  Arbuthnot . 1860-1861 

Dymoke,  Bt . 1838-1847  William,  Duke  of  Man- 

Lt.  Col.  Sir  Charles  Chester,  K.  P . 1861-1888 

Montolieu  Lamb,  Bt. ...  1847-1860 


Since  the  Charter  of  Queen  Victoria 


H.  R.  H.  .\lbert  Edward, 

Prince  of  Wales  (after¬ 
wards  King  Edward 
VH)  . 1888-1901 


H.  R.  H.  George,  Prince  of 
VV'ales  (afterwards  King 

George  V) . 1901-1910 

H.  R.  H.  Field  Marshal  the 
Duke  of  Connaught. . .  since  1910 


c. 

The  Sacred  and  Most  Distinguished  Military  Order  of 
Saint  John  the  Baptist  of  Jerusalem  (La  Sagrada  y  Muy 
Inclita  Orden  Militar  de  San  Juan  Bautista  de  Jerusalen) 
(Spain). 

The  Langues  of  Castile  (including  Leon)  and  Aragon  (including 
Navarre)  were  united  by  Charles  I\',  King  of  Spain  and  in  1802 
joined  to  the  Crown  of  Spain.  The  King  declared  the  Order  inde¬ 
pendent  of  Grand  Master  Tsar  Paul  I  of  Russia,  whose  election  he 
considered  illegal.  He  reserved  to  his  successors  the  office  of  Grand 
Master  of  the  Order  in  Spain,  and  this  was  held  even  by  his  daugh¬ 
ter,  Queen  Isal)ella  II,  and  her  son  King  -\lfonso  XIII.  The  Royal 
Decree  of  January  20  and  April  17,  1802  states: 

\'engo  en  incorporar  y  incorporo  perpetuamente  a  mi  Real  Corona  los 
lenguas  y  Asambleas  de  Espaha  de  la  precitado  Orden  Militar  de  San  Juan 
de  Jerusalen,  declarandome  Gran-Maestro  de  la  misma  en  mis  dominios,  para 
inviligar  sobre  su  bien  gobierno  y  direccion  en  la  parte  externa;  dejando  lo 


Bonaventure  Fitz  James,  who  was  Grand  Prior  of  England  from  1735  until  1755, 
in  which  year  he  was  married  and  so  could  no  longer  be  a  professed  knight.  He 
remained,  however,  a  Knight  of  Honor  and  Devotion  to  the  end  of  his  life.  These 
three  were  the  last  British  Grand  Priors  of  England  recognized  by  the  Grand 
Masters. 


ji 


Field  Marshal  His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Connaught. 

Grand  Prior  of  the  Grand  Priory  in  the  British  Realm  of  the  Venerable 
Order  of  the  Hospital  of  Saint  John  of  Jerusalem. 

(Painting  by  E.  Carvana  Dingli  at  St.  John’s  Gate.) 

The  Grand  Prior  of  the  independent  Ensliah  Order  ia  the  third  and  only  survivins 
son  of  Queen  Victoria.  He  was  born  May  1,  1850  and  succeeded  his  nephew  George, 
Prince  of  Wales,  as  Grand  Prior,  when  the  latter  ascended  the  British  throne  as  King 
George  V,  in  IBIO.  His  elder  brother.  King  Edward  VII,  was  not  only  Sovereign 
Head  of  the  independent  British  Order,  but  likewise  a  Bailiff  Grand  Cross  of  the 
Sovereign  Military  Order  of  Saint  John  (Order  of  Malta).  The  grand-nephew  of 
H.  R.  H.  the  Duke  of  Ck>nnauKht,  H.  R.  H.  Prince  Oskar  of  Prussia,  is  Herren- 
meister  of  the  independent  Prumian  Order  of  Saint  John  (J ohanniterorden). 
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concerniento  al  regimen  espiritual  y  rcligioso  a  la  Autoridad  de  la  Inglesia 
y  del  Santo  Pontificio,  que  no  ha  desprobado  esta  providencia. 

The  decree  also  announced  that  the  properties  of  the  Order  in  Spain 
would  thenceforth  be  under  Royal  disposition.  There  were  Royal 
decrees  concerning  the  Order  in  1817,  1824,  1826,  183v^,  1837, 
1844,  1847,  1850,  1851,  1852,  and  probably  later.  The  Order  of 
Saint  John  was  in  1847  placed  in  the  same  category  as  other  Spanish 
Orders,  and  rules  for  admission,  the  wearing  of  the  insignia,  etc. 
were  promulgated. 

In  1879  the  office  of  Grand  Master  of  the  Sovereign  Military 
Order  of  Malta  was  reestablished  and  the  Kings  of  Spain  recognized 
this  authority.  The  Association  of  Spanish  Knights  (Langne  of 
Castile  and  Aragon)  was  created  in  1885  and  the  Order  in  Spain 
again  was  joined  to  the  parent  body. 

However  some  of  the  Spanish  knights  continued  their  independ¬ 
ence,  apparently  with  the  approval  of  the  King.  Their  organization 
existed  as  late  as  1931,  and  many  foreigners,  including  several 
Americans,  have  been  admitted  to  membership.  No  information 
about  its  later  history  or  of  any  medical  work  done,  has  been  ob¬ 
tained.  The  Langue  of  Spain,  on  the  other  hand,  uniting  the  old 
langues  of  Castile  and  Aragon,  has  continued  to  flourish  and  his 
Most  Catholic  Majesty,  King  Alfonso  XIII,  is  one  of  the  Bailiffs. 
(Cf.  Dr.  de  Minutoli  in  A.  v.  VVinterfeld’s  Geschichte  des  Ritter- 
lichen  Ordens  St.  Johannis  vom  Spital  zu  Jerusalem,  Berlin,  18.S9, 
pp.  572-595.) 

There  has  apparently  been  a  tendency  of  the  branches  of  the 
Order  in  the  Iberic  Peninsula  to  seek  partial  independence  of  the 
parent  body.  For  example.  Queen  Marie  I  of  Portugal  obtained 
from  the  Pope  the  Bull  Expedit  quam  maximc  of  November  24, 
1789,  which  declared  the  Grand  Prior  of  Crato.  Portugal,  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  temporal  power  of  the  Grand  Magistry  of  the  Order. 
This,  however,  did  not  result  in  full  indeiiendence  of  the  Portuguese 
knights,  for  applications  for  admission  as  Knights  Hospitallers  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  acted  on  in  Rome  (Count  de  Sam  Payo,  L’Ordre  de 
Malte  en  Portugal,  Riv.  Mens.  Ulus.  S.  M.  0.  di  Malta,  Rome,  May, 
1938,  II.  No.  2.  31-35). 
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D. 

OTHER  INDEPENDENT  ORDERS  OF  SAINT  JOHN  OF  JERUSALEM 

The  Grand  Priory  of  Russia  of  the  Order  of  Saint  John  of  Jeru¬ 
salem  was  formed  by  Tsar  Paul  I  as  Grand  Master  of  the  Sovereign 
Order,  and  admitted  knights  of  the  Orthodox  Eastern  Church.  It 
was  detached  from  the  Sovereign  Order  after  Tsar  Alexander  I,  son 
of  Paul  1,  declined  to  accept  the  office  of  Grand  Master  in  succession 
to  his  father.  There  was  also  a  Grand  Priory  of  Russia  for  the 
Catholic  knights.  This  was  a  continuation  of  the  old  Grand  Priory 
of  Poland,  renamed  and  strengthened  at  the  time  of  the  final  parti¬ 
tion  of  Poland  in  1797  (King).  One  of  the  old  buildings  of  the 
Hospitallers  in  Russia  was  given  to  the  School  for  the  Pages’  Corps 
(the  Imperial  Military  Academy),  and  was  so  used  until  the  Revo¬ 
lution.  The  badge  of  the  Pages  Corps  was  the  Cross  of  Malta.  This 
emblem  on  the  Imperial  Russian  uniform  did  not,  therefore,  connote 
membership  in  the  Order  of  Saint  John  of  Jerusalem. 

A  few  years  ago  there  were  issued  in  France  diplomas  of  mem¬ 
bership  reading  as  follows : 

Ordre  de  Saint  Jean  de  Jerusalem 
Grand  Prieure  de  Russie 

Lc  Grand  Vicaire  du  Grand  Prieure  de  Russie  de  I’Ordre  de  I’Hopital  de 
Saint  Jean  de  Jerusalem  en  vertu  des  pouvoirs  a  nous  confere  par  I’accord 
intervenu  entre  Sa  Majeste  Imperiale  I’Empereur  Paul  I"  par  la  Grace  de 
Dieu,  Empereur  et  Autocrate  de  toutes  les  Russies,  Prince  d’Esthonie,  Tzar 
de  la  Chersonese  Taurique,  Tzar  de  Kiew,  Grand- Due  de  Lithuanie,  Volhynie 
et  Podolie,  Prince  de  Courlande,  et  Son  Altesse  Eminentissime  Monseigneur 
le  Prince  Grand  Maitre  de  I’Ordre  de  Saint  Jean  de  Jerusalem,  Souverain 
de  Make,  le  15  Janvier  1797  et  par  I’Ukase  de  Sa  Majeste  Imperiale 
I’Enipereur  .Mexandre  I*',  proclamant  I’antonomie  du  Grand  Prieure  de 

Russie  avons  requ  et  recevons  dans  le  Grand  Prieure  en  quanite  de  . 

de  rOrdre  de  Saint  Jean  de  Jerusalem,  Monsieur  . 

. donnee  le . 19 .  . . 

Le  Grand  Vicaire  du  Grand  Prieure  de  Russie. 

The  worth  of  these  diplomas  is  not  known,  nor  upon  what 
authority  they  were  issued. 
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No  record  has  l>een  found  of  any  medical  work  done  by  the  inde- 
|)endent  Russian  Priorj’. 

In  Sweden  a  branch  of  the  Order  was  established  by  the  Russian 
knights  and  still  flourishes.  Since  it  was  legally  instituted  it  is  not 
imjx)ssible  that  it  may  ultimately  be  recognized  by  the  Sovereign 
Order.  The  branch  of  the  J ohanniterorden  in  Sweden  is  essentially 
independent  of  the  Bailiwick  of  Brandenburg. 

In  the  United  States  and  Canada  there  are  at  least  four  self-con¬ 
stituted  iKxlies  known  as  “  Knights  of  Malta,”  each  independent  of 
the  others  and  having  nothing  in  common  except  lack  of  connection, 
past  or  present,  with  the  Sovereign  Order  of  Malta.  Such  use  of  an 
historic  name  is  most  unfortunate.  Moreover  these  groups  are  secret 
in  character,  though  the  Knights  of  Malta  were  never  secret.  Such 
societies,  of  course,  are  not  to  be  confused  with  the  Association  of 
Magistral  Knights  of  Malta  in  the  United  States,  formed  in  1927  by 
the  Sovereign  Order,  nor  with  the  Commandery  in  Canada  of  the 
Grand  Priory  in  the  British  Realm  of  the  Venerable  Order  of  St. 
John  of  Jerusalem,  which  came  into  existence  on  St.  John’s  Day, 
1934,  the  Earl  of  Bessborough,  Governor-General  of  the  Dominion, 
being  its  first  Commander.  The  insignia  of  the  so-called  College  of 
Arms  of  Canada,  worn  by  “  meml)ers  ”  is  practically  the  cross  of  the 
Hospitallers  except  that  between  the  arms  there  is  a  crown  and  the 
monogram  C.  A.  and  the  crown  by  which  the  cross  is  suspended 
from  the  trophy  of  arms  is  similar  to  the  British  crown. 

Conclusion 

So  have  we  traced  the  medical  work  of  an  Order  of  Chivalry 
through  the  ages.  For  nine  centuries  and  more  the  noble  ideals  of 
the  founders  have  jiersisted,  have  inspired  the  new  Knight,  have 
sustained  the  old,  through  sunshine  and  shadow,  through  prosix;rity 
and  adversity.  Beginning  in  the  days  when  combat  was  hand  to 
hand,  through  the  time  of  the  early  use  of  firearms,  first  employed 
in  Euroi)e  by  the  Knights’  hereditary  enemies,  the  Turks,  down  to 
the  warfare  of  the  present  with  all  the  multitude  of  lethal  instru¬ 
ments,  the  Hospitallers  have  cared  for  the  wounded.  Foe  and  friend 
alike  have  received  their  aid.  In  days  of  peace,  particularly  when 
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disaster  has  visited  the  people,  they  have  given  help  where  help  was 
needed.  At  the  risk  of  their  own  lives,  they  have  served  and  do  yet 
serve  the  ideals  of  the  men  who  saw  Jerusalem  captured  by  the 
crusaders. 

The  Order  of  the  Hospitallers  of  Saint  John  of  Jerusalem  is  old, 
but  ever  young.  May  the  Knights  of  today  lie  given  grace  to  emulate 
the  iin|)erishable  traditions  of  faith  and  devotion  of  those  of  the 
past.  To  them  lie  all  honor. 

“  In  the  vast  cathedral  leave  them. 

God  accept  them ;  Christ  receive  them.” 
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Sources 

Tlie  author  has  received  assistance  from  many  officers  and  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Order  as  well  as  other  persons.  Without  such  aid  it  would 
have  been  impossible  to  prepare  this  narrative,  for  there  are  but  few 
publications  dealing  with  the  medical  work  of  the  Hospitallers. 

Many  data  anent  the  Sovereign  Military  Order  of  Malta  have  been 
supplied  by  the  following:  The  Marquis  Luigi  Rangoni  Machia- 
velli,  Chancellor  of  the  Order;  Count  Michel  de  Pierredon,  Minis¬ 
ter  Plenipotentiar)'  of  the  Order;  Baron  Henry  de  Fischer,  Dele¬ 
gate  of  the  Order  to  the  League  of  Nations;  Prof.  General  Cesare 
Baduel,  Chief  of  the  Department  of  Civil  Relief  of  the  Order ;  Prof. 
Roberto  Alessandri,  Professor  of  Surgery  at  the  Royal  University 
of  Rome  and  Chief  of  the  Sanitary  Service  of  the  Italian  Associa¬ 
tion  of  the  Order ;  Cav.  Hannibal  P.  Scicluna,  Librarian  of  the  Royal 
Malta  Library  at  Valletta;  Count  Guerino  Roberti,  Secretary  of  the 
Royal  Italian  Embassy  in  Washington  and  son  of  a  Knight  of  Malta; 
Miss  Elizabeth  W.  Schermerhom,  well  known  writer  on  the  Order’s 
history;  Count  Geoffroy  de  Failly,  Librarian  of  the  French  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Knights  of  Malta;  the  late  Judge  Morgan  J.  O’Brien  and  Dr. 
James  J.  W(alsh,  respectively  President  and  Historian  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Association  of  Magistral  Knights  of  Malta. 

For  material  concerning  the  J ohanniterorden :  to  Chancellor  von 
Quast;  Count  von  Baudissin.  Secretary;  Treasurer  von  Quistop;  and 
Lieutenant-General  Friedrich  von  Boetticher,  Knight  of  Justice  and 
Military  .\ttache  of  the  German  Embassy  in  Washington. 

For  data  about  the  Grand  Priory  in  the  British  Realm  of  the 
Venerable  Order  of  the  Hospital  of  Saint  John  of  Jerusalem:  to 
the  Secretary-General,  Major-General  Sir  Percival  Wilkinson, 
K.  C.  M.  G.,  C.  B. ;  the  Librarian,  Colonel  Edward  James  King, 
C.  M.G. ;  the  Assistant  Librarian,  Mr.  Henry  Walter  Fincham; 
and  Mr.  T.  Veevers-Thompson,  Deputy  to  Mr.  Fincham. 

Not  only  has  the  author  received  great  assistance  by  correspond¬ 
ence  with  these  office-bearers  and  others,  but  his  visits  to  the  Magis¬ 
tral  Palace  of  the  Sovereign  Military  Order  of  Malta  at  Via  Con- 
dotti  68,  Rome ;  the  Headquarters  of  the  J  ohanniterorden  at  Grofi- 
admiral-von-Koester-Ufer  31,  Berlin;  and  to  the  Chancery  of  the 
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British  Order  of  Saint  John  at  St.  John’s  Gate,  Clerkenwell,  Lon¬ 
don,  E.  C.  1,  have  resulted  in  his  acquiring  much  information  that 
could  only  be  had  at  first  hand.  Lastly  it  is  a  duty  and  pleasure  to 
express  gratitude  to  His  Most  Eminent  Highness,  the  Prince  Grand 
Master  of  the  Sovereign  Order,  for  permission  to  publish  the  data 
collected. 

No  attempt  can  be  made  to  give  an  extensive  bibliography  of 
printed  historical  works  about  the  Knights  Hospitallers  of  Saint 
John  of  Jerusalem.  References  are  given  throughout  the  text. 
Much  general  information  has  been  found  in  the  following: 

Count  von  Baudissin,  Der  Johanniterorden  im  Dienst  der  Volksgemeinschaft, 
.•\kten  des  Ordens,  Berlin,  October,  1935. 

W.  K.  R.  Bedford,  The  Regulations  of  the  Old  Hospital  of  the  Knights  of 
St.  John  at  Valeta.  From  a  copy  printed  at  Rome  and  preserved  in 
the  Archives  of  Malta,  with  a  translation,  introduction,  and  notes 
explanatory  of  the  Hospital  work  of  the  Order,  Edinburgh  and  Lon¬ 
don,  Wm.  Blackwood  &  Sons,  1882,  pp.  59. 

-  and  Richard  Holbeche,  The  Order  of  the  Hospital  of  Saint  John 

of  Jerusalem,  being  a  history  of  the  English  Hospitalers  of  St.  John, 
their  Rise  and  Progress,  London,  1902. 

Count  Augusto  Bertini  Frassoni,  II  Sovrano  Militare  Ordine  di  S.  Giovanni 
di  Gerusalemme  detto  di  Malta,  Roma,  1929,  pp.  336. 

Robert  Bigsby,  Memoir  of  the  Illustrious  and  Sovereign  Order  of  St.  John 
of  Jerusalem  from  the  Capitulation  of  Malta  to  the  Present  Period, 
Derby,  1869. 

Louis  de  Boisgelin,  Ancient  and  Modern  Malta,  containing  a  full  and  accurate 
account  of  the  present  state  of  the  islands  of  Malta  and  Goza,  and 
the  History  of  the  Knights  of  Saint  John  of  Jerusalem,  etc.,  London, 
1805,  2  vols. 

Giacomo  Bosio,  Istoria  della  Sacra  Religione  ed  illustre  Milizia  di  San 
Giovanni  Gerosolomitano,  Roma,  1594-1600,  2  folios. 

P.  Boyssat,  Histoire  des  Chevaliers  de  I’Ordre  de  I’Hospital  de  S.  Jean  de 
Hiervsalem,  Paris,  1612,  2  vols.  Nouvelle  edition,  augmentee  par  1. 
Baudoin  et  F.-A.  de  Naberat,  Paris,  1659. 

G.  Dansaert,  Histoire  de  I’Ordre  Souverain  et  Militaire  de  Saint-Jean  de 
Jerusalem  dit  de  Rhodes  ou  de  Malte  en  Belgique,  Bruxelles,  1932. 
J.-M.-A.  Delaville  Le  Roulx,  Cartulaire  General  de  I’Ordre  des  Hospitallers 
de  S.-Jean  de  Jerusalem,  1100-1310,  Paris,  1894,  4  folios. 
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J.-M.-A.  Delaville  Le  Ruulx,  Les  Hospitallers  en  Terre  Sainte  et  a  Chypre, 
1100-1130,  Paris.  1904. 

- ,  Les  Hospitaliers  a  Rhodes  jusqu’a  la  mort  de  Philibert  de  Naillac, 

1310-1421,  Paris,  1913. 

H.  W.  Fincham,  The  Order  of  the  Hospital  of  Saint  John  of  Jerusalem  and 
its  Grand  Priory  of  England,  London,  1915. 

E.  N.  Flandin,  Histoire  des  Chevaliers  de  Rhodes,  Tours,  1867. 

.■\lbert  Gabriel,  La  Cite  de  Rhodes,  1310-1522,  Paris,  1923. 

E.  J.  King,  The  Knights  Hospitallers  in  the  Holy  Land,  London,  1931. 

- ,  The  Seals  of  the  Order  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  London.  1932. 

- ,  The  Rule,  Statutes  and  Customs  of  the  Hospitallers,  London,  1934. 

- ,  The  Knights  of  St.  John  in  the  British  Empire,  London,  1934. 

R.  G.  Kingsley,  The  Order  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  Past  and  Present, 
London,  1918. 

Dr.  Wilhelm  von  Obemitz,  Die  Bailey  Brandenburg  des  Ritterlichen  Ordens 
St.  Johannis  vom  Spital  zu  Jerusalem.  Wesen  und  Wirken  einst  und 
Heute,  im  Auftrag  der  Ordensregierung  mit  Benutzung  amtlichen 
Materials.  Dtisseldorf,  1929,  pp.  120. 

Henrico  Pantaleone,  Militaris  Ordinis  lohannitorum,  Rhodiorum  aut  Meliten- 
sium  terra  marique  .  .  .  ,  Basel,  1581,  pp.  388. 

Count  Michel  de  Pierredon,  L’Ordre  Souverain  et  Militaire  des  Hospitaliers 
de  Saint-Jean  de  Jerusalem  (Malte),  Paris,  1925,  127, 

- ,  Histoire  Politique  de  I’Ordre  Souverain  des  Hospitaliers  de  Saint- 

Jean  de  Jerusalem  dit  de  Malte,  depuis  la  chute  de  Malte  jusqu’a  nos 
jours,  Paris,  1926,  pp.  329. 

Major-General  Whitworth  Porter,  History  of  the  Knights  of  Malta  or  of  the 
Order  of  the  Hospital  of  Saint  John  of  Jerusalem,  London,  1858,  2  vols. 

Ettore  Rossi,  II  Sovrano  Militare  Ordine  Gerosolimitano  di  Malta:  Riassunto 
Storico  deirOrdine,  Pubblicazione  Ufficialc  del  Gran  Magistero,  Rome, 
1932,  pp.  74. 

E.  M.  Tennizon,  Chivalry  and  the  Wounded:  The  Hospitalers  of  St.  John 
of  Jerusalem,  London.  1914. 

Abbe  R.  de  Vertot,  Histoire  des  Chevaliers  Hospitaliers  de  Saint-Jean 
de  Jerusalem,  appeles  depuis  Chevaliers  de  Rhodes  et  aujourd’hui 
Chevaliers  de  Malte  ( Nouvelle  edition  augmentee  de  Statuts  de  I’Ordre 
et  des  noms  des  Chevaliers),  Paris,  1772,  7  vols.  There  are  several 
editions,  also  an  English  translation,  1725,  2  folios. 

Elizabeth  Countess  von  Wartensleben,  .\us  der  Geschichte  des  Johanniter- 
ordens,  Berlin,  1928. 
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A.  V.  VVinterfeld,  Geschichte  des  Ritterlichen  Ordens  St.  Johannis  vom  Spital 
zu  Jerusalem,  Berlin,  1859,  pp.  896. 

H.  K.  von  Zwehl,  Nachrichten  iiber  die  Armen-  und  Krankenftirsorge  des 
Ordens  vom  Hospital  des  heil.  Johannis  von  Jerusalem  oder  Souveranen 
Malteser-Ritterordens,  Rome,  1911. 

- ,  Ueber  die  Caritas  im  Johanniter-Malteserorden  seit  seiner  Griindung, 

Essen,  1929. 

Rapport  du  Delege  de  I’Ordre  Souverain  et  Militaire  de  Malte  a  la  X*  Con¬ 
ference  Internationale  de  la  Croix-Rouge,  1921,  pp.  8. 

Ordensregel  der  Bailey  Brandenburg  des  Ritterlichen  Ordens  St.  Johannis 
vom  Spital  zu  Jerusalem  oder  des  Johanniterordens,  Berlin,  1928. 

Report  of  the  Chapter  General  for  the  Year  ended  31  December  1935;  Grand 
Priory  in  the  British  Realm  of  the  Venerable  Hospital  of  St.  John  of 
Jerusalem,  London,  1936;  ibid,  for  1936,  1937. 

The  End 
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The  University  of  Southern  California 

“  Willie  standing  in  that  black-oak  pulpit  and,  in  his  scarlet 
gown  and  velvet  cap,  looking  mediaeval  and  wonderful.” 

— Lady  Osier, 

In  her  interesting  biography  of  Dr.  S.  Weir  Mitchell,  Mrs.  .\nna 
Robeson  Burr  recounts  a  number  of  stories  in  which  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  “  medicated  ”  novelist  and  Sir  William  Osier  took  part.  There 
is,  of  course,  the  now  famous  cherr>’-pit  storj’  which  led  to  Sir  Wil¬ 
liam’s  appointment  to  the  University  of  Pennsylvania :  “  I  had  read 
of  the  trick  before,  so  I  disposed  of  them  genteely  in  my  sixxm — 
and  got  the  chair.”  ‘  .  .  .  And  a  few  year  later : 

Meanwhile,  Dr.  Osier  had  been  spending  five  important  years  at  Johns 
Hopkins,  within  easy  dining  reach  of  Philadelphia  and  the  friendship  with  the 
Mitchells  remained  unbroken.  It  is  true  that  the  famous  paper  "  Aequani- 
mitas  ”  annoyed  the  elder  man,  who,  conscious  of  no  remission  of  energy,  was 
outraged  by  Osier’s  proposition  that  the  elderly  were  quite  without  use  to 
the  modem  world.  “  It’s  a  lie !  ”  he  observed,  “  and  I’m  the  proof.  ...  I 
told  him  so  ...”  he  paused  and  then,  meditatively, — “  Yes,  I’m  sorry  for 
Osier !  ”  In  August,  1905,  when  there  came  a  letter  from  Baltimore  an¬ 
nouncing  Osier’s  appointment  as  Regius  Professor  at  Oxford,  the  response 
was  prompt,  warm  and  characteristic.® 

From  what  Mrs.  Burr  says  of  the  essay,  and  from  the  dates  given, 
it  is  quite  certain  that  she  has  in  mind  Osier’s  “  Fixed  Period  ”  ad¬ 
dress,  and  not  ”  ^Elquanimitas  ”  at  all.  Osier  has  received  enough 
harsh  treatment  at  the  hands  of  the  world  without  having  all  of  his 
notable  essays  tagged  as  “  propositions  that  the  elderly  were  ciuite 
without  use.”  * 

*  .\nna  Robeson  Burr,  Weir  Mitchell:  His  Life  and  His  Letters  (New  York: 
Duffield  &  Company,  1930.  xii,  424  pp.),  p.  189. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  313. 

*  For  a  brief  discussion  of  the  ill-fated  paper  see  William  White,  “  Re-Echoes 
of  Sir  William  Osier’s  ‘  The  Fixed  Period,’  ”  Bulletin  of  the  Institute  of  the 
History  of  Medicine,  V  (December  1937),  937-940. 
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Rather  the  opposite  from  “  The  Fixed  Period,”  the  “  JEquani- 
mitas  ”  essay  is  regarded  by  many  as  his  best  piece  of  literary  work. 
The  Lancet,  on  Osier’s  seventieth  birthday,  wrote,  among  other 
things  in  a  lengthy  editorial,  ”  To  read  his  ‘  Aequanimitas  ’  is  a 
never  failing  remedy  for  bad  temper.”  *  And  on  the  same  occasion 
another  critic  said  of  it,  “  Osier’s  style  in  all  its  directness,  strength 
and  grace  is  shown  in  full  measure.”  * 

I 

The  essay,  originally  delivered  as  his  valedictory  address  to  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  students  on  1  May  1889  before  his  de¬ 
parture  for  Baltimore,  gave  the  title  to  his  earliest  collection  of 
addresses  rescued  from  oblivion  in  professional  journals.  First  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  summer  of  1904  and  dedicated  to  D.  C.  Gilman,  Johns 
Hopkins’s  renowned  president,  the  essays  were  increased  in  number 
to  twenty-two  with  the  second  edition  of  1906.  It  has  since  gone 
through  ten  impressions,  and  achieved  to  a  wide  popularity,  mostly 
among  professional  men.  For  some  years  it  has  been  distributed  by 
a  public-spirited  manufacturing  chemist  to  every  medical  school 
graduate  in  the  United  States.* 

Although  written,  according  to  the  title  page,  for  “  Medical  Stu¬ 
dents,  Nurses  and  Practitioners  of  Medicine,”  many  of  the  essays 
were  delivered  as  lay  sermons  and  for  lay  audiences;  theirs  is  the 
whole  field  of  ethics  and  manners.  It  is  their  aim  to  inspire  young 
men  to  better  work  in  medicine,  if  that  be  their  field,  or  in  any  other 
work.  Most  particularly  these  essays  undertake  to  make  observa¬ 
tions  upon  life,  apart  from  any  vocational  interest,  upon  ways  by 
which  we  may  live  to  extract  the  last  drop  of  worth  from  our 
existence  before  inevitable  oblivion  overwhelms  us.  They  contain, 
writes  Harvey  Cushing, 

a  deep  mine  of  golden  counsel  equally  suited  for  others.  A  series  of  lay  ser¬ 
mons  they  are,  and,  as  one  reviewer  said :  ‘  It  would  be  well  for  society  in 

*Th€  Lancet  (London),  5  July  1919. 

‘Edward  N.  Brush,  “Osier’s  Literary  Style,”  in  Lewellys  F.  Barker,  et  al., 
Sir  IVUliam  Osier,  Bart.  (Baltimore:  The  Johns  Hopkins  Press,  1920.  167  pp.), 
p.  116. 

*A  Way  of  Life  is  presented  to  Canadian  graduates. 
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general  if  all  the  sermons  preached  from  the  pulpits  in  Christendom  showed 
the  lofty  feeling  for  all  that  is  good  and  true,  the  genial  wisdom  and  energiz¬ 
ing  quality  of  these  discourses.’  They  showed  not  only  lofty  feelings  but  a 
sense  of  humour  and  a  love  of  good  literature.^ 

Loved  by  all  his  students  and  associates,  who  recognized  in  him 
all  those  splendid  qualities  of  the  “  selfless  search  after  truth  which 
is  the  property  of  every  great  scientist,”  and  of  the  deep  sympathy 
and  ready  generosity  of  spirit  of  the  true  humanist,  Osier  was  ever 
ready  to  help  those  below  him  in  the  scale  of  success.  Papers  of  his 
students  were  published  xmder  their  own  names,  and  anyone  who 
rendered  any  aid  in  his  researches  appeared  with  him  as  co-author 
of  the  results.  He  was  the  soul  of  diplomacy  and  gracious  good 
nature.  On  a  number  of  cases  to  which  he  had  been  called  for  con¬ 
sultation,  he  was  known  to  reverse  completely  the  diagnosis  of  the 
attending  physician,  who  invariably  left  the  sick  room  arm  in  arm 
with  him,  feeling  perfect  security  in  his  judgment. 

The  inspirational  essays  are  the  considered  and  organized  coun¬ 
sels  of  this  man ;  and  while  the  materials  from  which  they  spring  are 
often  to  be  foimd  in  all  literature  from  the  classics  down  to  the 
works  of  Osier’s  own  time,  the  framework  into  which  the  web  of 
literary  allusion  is  woven  is  the  product  of  the  author’s  own  fertile 
mind,  stimulated  as  it  was  by  enormous  powers  of  preception  and 
concentration. 

As  the  best  examples  of  this  type  of  writing  from  the  pen  of  Sir 
William  Osier,  we  may  look  to  the  title  essay  of  the  Aequanimitas 
volume,  and  four  essays  (collected  from  this  volume  and  elsewhere) 
in  a  small  book  which  takes  its  title  from  “  The  Student  Life  ”  and 
includes,  besides  that  essay,  “  Man’s  Redemption  of  Man,”  “  Sci¬ 
ence  and  Immortality,”  and  “A  Way  of  Life.”  This  collection  of 
Osleriana  has  a  charming  biographical  preface  by  Dr.  H.  H.  Bash- 
ford  of  “  The  Comer  of  Harley  Street.” 

“  iEquanimitas,”  a  word  which  he  took  as  his  motto  on  the  coat 
of  arms  he  received  on  becoming  a  baronet  in  1921,  is  precisely  the 
answer  Osier  would  use  if  asked,  ”  What  one  quality  must  a  doctor 

’Harvey  Cushing,  Life  of  Sir  William  Osier  (Oxford:  At  the  Clarendon 
Press,  1926.  2  vols),  I,  657. 
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have  to  be  a  success  ?  ”  For  his  listeners  in  Philadelphia  he  chose 
“  to  consider  but  two  of  the  score  of  elements  which  may  make  or 
mar  your  lives — which  may  contribute  to  your  success,  or  help  you 
in  days  of  failure.”  * 

He  spoke  first  of  the  importance  of  imperturbability — an  essen¬ 
tial  bodily  virtue,  for  which  the  old  expressive  term  was  phlegm — 
and  made  suggestions  for  the  attainment  of  this  coolness  and  pres¬ 
ence  of  mind  imder  all  circumstances.  A  quality  misunderstood  by 
the  laity  and  without  which  physicians  betray  indecision  and  worry 
and  lose  their  patients’  confidence,  it  may  be  acquired  through  edu¬ 
cation,  practice,  and  experience.  But  nerves  must  be  well  in  hand. 
A  certain  amotmt  of  insensibility  is  a  necessity  ”  in  the  exercise  of 
calm  judgment.  .  .  .  Keen  sensibility  is  doubtless  a  virtue  of  high 
order  when  it  does  not  interfere  with  steadiness  of  hand  or  coolness 
of  nerve  ” ;  but  a  callousness  which  thinks  of  the  good  to  be  effected 
is  preferable.  However,  “  the  htunan  heart  by  which  we  live  should 
not  be  hardened.”  * 

The  mental  equivalent  to  this  bodily  virtue  was  summed  up  by 
Antoninus  Pius  on  his  deathbed  in  the  watchword  Mquanimitas. 

As  for  him,  about  to  pass  fiammantia  moenia  mundi  (the  flaming  ramparts 
of  the  world),  so  for  you,  fresh  from  Clotho's  spindle,  a  calm  equanimity  is 
the  desirable  attitude.  How  difficult  to  attain,  yet  how  necessary  in  success 
as  in  failure.^** 

He  urged  patience  and  charity,  and  in  mentioning  the  uncertainty 
of  medicine’s  science  and  art  and  the  unattainable  absolute  truth  he 
recalled  the  story  of  Typhon  hewing  virgin  Truth  into  a  thousand 
pieces  and  scattering  them  to  the  four  winds.  The  sad  friends  of 
truth,  we  gather  limb  by  limb  as  we  find  them,  and  although  we  have 
not  yet  found  them  all,  we  may  each  pick  up  a  fragment  or  two. 

Of  the  trials  to  come  with  a  large  practice,  he  told  the  young 
graduates  that  “  in  persistence  lies  victory  .  .  .  and  if  the  fight  is  for 
principle  and  justice,  even  when  failure  seems  certain  .  .  .  cling  to 

*  William  Osier,  “  Aequanimitas,”  Aequanimitas  With  Other  Addresses  to 
Medical  Students,  Nurses  and  Practitioners  of  Medicine.  Second  Editioa  (Phila¬ 
delphia:  P.  Blakiston’s  Sons  and  Co.,  1930,  475  pp.),  p.  3. 

•/Wd.,  p.  5.  ^Ubid..p.7. 
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your  ideal,  and  like  Childe  Roland  before  the  dark  tower,  set 
slughom  to  your  lips,  blow  the  challenge,  and  calmly  await  the 


conflict.”  “ 


II 


The  most  popular  of  Sir  William’s  essays,  and  the  one  which  has 
most  often  appeared  in  anthologies,  is  “  The  Student  Life.”  Franz 
Montgomery  included  it  in  Essays  in  Science  and  Engineering, 
Selected  Readings  for  Students  of  Composition;  and  Christopher 
Morley,  in  placing  it  in  his  Modern  Essays,  writes : 

Only  our  medical  friends  have  a  right  to  speak  of  the  great  doctor’s  place 
in  their  own  world;  but  one  would  like  to  see  his  honorable  place  as  a  man 
of  letters  more  generally  understood.  His  generous  wisdom  and  infectious 
enthusiasm  are  delightfully  expressed  in  his  collected  writings.  .  .  .  HU 
lucid  and  exquisite  prose,  with  its  extraordinary  wealth  of  quotation  from 
the  literature  of  all  ages,  and  his  unfailing  humor  and  tenderness,  put  him  in 
the  first  rank  of  didactic  essayists.  Rich  in  every  gentle  quality  that  makes 
life  endeared,  his  books  are  the  most  sagacious  and  helpful  of  modem  writ¬ 
ings  for  the  young  student.  As  one  who  found  them  an  tmfailing  delight,  I 
venture  to  hope  that  our  medical  confreres  may  not  be  the  only  readers  to 
enjoy  their  vivacity  and  charm.^* 

This,  as  Dr.  W.  W.  Francis  says,  is  “  perhaps  a  good  augury  of 
permanent  literary  fame.” 

Called  by  Dr.  Cushing  ”  an  intimate  though  imconscious  betrayal 
of  Osier  himself  and  the  things  for  which  he  stood  since  those  early 
days  in  Weston  when  he  first  became  aflame  with  a  desire  for  knowl¬ 
edge,”  this  address  was  first  delivered  in  Montreal,  14  April  1905, 
and  a  month  later  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  It  is  the  best 
of  the  three  valedictories  he  gave  before  departing  for  Oxford. 

“  The  Student  Aged  17  to  70  ”  was  its  original  title,  and  this, 
added  to  the  quotation  from  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  prefixed  to 


"Ibid.,  p.  8f. 

“  Published  by  R.  Long  and  R.  R.  Smith,  New  York,  1932. 

“Christopher  Morley,  ed..  Modem  Essays  (New  York:  Harcourt  Brace  and 
Company,  1921),  p.  128. 

^*W.  W.  Francis,  “Sir  William  Osier  as  a  Literary  Man,”  an  unpublished 
paper  read  to  the  St  James  Literary  Society,  Montreal,  20  November  1934, 

p.  11. 

Harvey  Cushing,  op.  cil.,  I,  676 1 
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the  published  address  (“  Take  therefore  no  thought  for  the  morrow : 
for  the  morrow  shall  take  thought  for  the  things  of  itself  ”)/*  ex- 
plyin  its  theme :  education  as  a  life-long  course.  He  placed  the  knowl¬ 
edge-seeking  student  into  Shakespeare’s  immortal  group — “  the 
lunatic  with  his  fixed  idea,  the  poet  with  his  fine  frenzy,  the  lover 
with  his  frantic  idolatry,”  and  developed  the  three  signs  by  which 
a  student  may  be  recognized :  a  desire  to  know  the  truth,  a  stead¬ 
fastness  in  its  pursuit,  and  an  open,  honest  heart,  free  from  sus¬ 
picion,  guile,  and  jealousy. 

There  should  be,  he  said,  a  bond  of  intellectual  filiation  between 
student  and  teacher;  and  both  should  become  citizens  of  the  world 
by  travel,  by  personal  contact  with  foreign  workers.  Concentration, 
too,  must  be  associated  with  large  views:  specialism  must  not  be 
too  narrow.  All  of  these  ideas  he  reiterated  over  and  over  in  many 
other  essays.  “  The  value  of  a  really  great  student  to  the  country  is 
equal  to  half  a  dozen  grain  elevators  or  a  new  transcontinental 
railway.” 

Osier  advised  the  medical  student  that  in  routine  may  be  found 
“  the  true  poetry  of  life — the  poetry  of  the  commonplace,”  but  there 
is  also  comedy,  laughter,  cheerfulness.  Both  the  humanities  and  the 
sciences  should  be  studied,  and  associations  should  be  made  with 
the  outside  world  as  well  as  books.  He  very  neatly  portrayed  two 
types  of  students,  “  the  student-lark,  who  loves  to  see  the  sun,  comes 
to  breakfast  with  a  smile  and  who  works  best  in  the  morning,”  and 
the  “  student-owl  with  his  saturnine  morning  face,  thoroughly  un¬ 
happy,  cheated  by  the  wretched  breakfast  bell  of  the  two  best  hours 
of  the  day  for  sleep,”  but  who  wakes  up  by  10  p.  m.  when  the 
lark  is  in  a  coma  over  his  books.  Osier  assigns  these  differences, 
unscientifically,  “  to  thermal  peculiarities !  ” 

To  keep  up  his  education  the  student-practitioner  needs  a  note¬ 
book,  a  library,  and  a  ”  quinquennial  brain-dusting  ” ;  and  three 
well-stocked  rooms  should  be  the  library,  the  laboratory,  and  the 
nursery — “  books,  balances,  bairns.” 

“William  Osier,  The  Student  Life  and  Other  Essays  (Boston:  Houghton 
MiflUn  Gunpany,  1931),  p.  2. 

“/Wd.,  p.  3. 

“/Wd.,  p.  12.  “/Wd.,  p.  21. 
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And  he  dealt  in  the  closing  paragraphs  in  a  sympathetic  vein  with 
the  mkny  young  assistants  he  had  loved  and  lost : 

lo  tnctis:  let  us  sometimes  sing  of  the  vanquished  .  .  .  those  who  have 
fallen  in  the  battle  of  life,  who  have  striven  and  failed,  who  have  failed  even 
without  the  strife.  How  many  have  I  lost  ...  by  mental  death,  .  .  .  some 
stillborn  from  college,  others  dead  within  the  first  year  of  infantile  maras¬ 
mus,  while  mental  rickets,  teething,  tabes  and  fits  have  carried  off  many. 
.  .  .  You  can  best  fulfill  the  high  mission  of  our  noble  calling  in  humility  . . . 
confidence  .  .  .  pride  .  .  .  and  in  hope  that  the  future  holds  for  us  still  richer 
blessings  than  the  past.*** 


Ill 

“  Man’s  Redemption  of  Man  ”  was  a  lay  sermon  Sir  William 
Osier  delivered  on  3  July  1910  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh, 
whither  he  had  gone  to  preside  over  the  National  Association  for  the 
Prevention  of  Consumption  and  Other  Forms  of  Tuberculosis.  The 
university  students  jammed  McEwan  Halls  to  hear  the  doctor  who 
had  just  missed  being  elected  their  Lord  Rector.  He  began : 

To  man  there  has  been  published  a  triple  gospel— of  his  soul,  of  his  goods, 
of  his  body.  Growing  with  his  growth,  preached  and  professed  in  a  hundred 
different  ways  in  various  ages  of  the  world,  these  gospels  represent  the 
unceasing  purpose  of  his  widening  thoughts.** 

The  first  gospel  has  brought  hope  and  more  often  despair;  the 
gospel  of  man’s  goods  is  “  written  in  blood  on  every  page  of  his¬ 
tory  ” ;  the  gospel  of  the  body,  which  brings  man  into  relation  with 
nature — “  a  true  evangelion,  the  glad  tidings  of  conquest  beside 
which  all  others  sinks  into  insignificance — is  the  final  conquest  of 
nature,  out  of  which  has  come  man’s  redemption  of  man.”  **  Speak¬ 
ing  of  the  curse  of  disease  and  pain  which  man  has  suffered — a 
picture  brightened  by  the  triiunph  of  Greek  thought,  only  to  be 
darkened  again  by  mediaevalism — Osier  traced  the  rise  of  the  ex¬ 
perimental  method  which  transformed  the  modem  world.  He  called 
the  introduction  of  anaesthesia  and  Lister’s  great  gift  of  asceptic 

••  Ibid.,  p.  43  ff. 

”  William  Osier,  “  Man’s  Redemption  of  Man,"  The  Student  Life  and  Other 
Essays,  p.  48. 

••Ibid.,  p.  SO. 
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surgery  and  the  abolition  of  fevers  and  acute  infections  the  three 
great  steps  of  the  growth  of  modern  sanitary  science.  He  further 
indicated  progress  in  man’s  redemption  of  man  in  the  then  new 
process  of  vaccination  and  in  the  work  of  those  at  the  Panama 
Canal,  and  urged  enthusiasm  in  crusades  of  the  future. 

Referring  to  the  memorable  phrase  of  the  Greek  philosopher 
Prodicus,  “  That  which  benefits  human  life  is  God,”  Sir  William 
saw  in  the  new  gospel 

betwixt  us  and  the  crowning  race  of  those  who  eye  to  eye  shall  look  on 
knowledge,  and  in  whose  hand  Nature  shall  be  an  open  book,  an  approach 
to  the  glorious  day  of  which  Shelley  sings  so  gloriously.** 

The  quotation  from  Prodicus  led  to  some  discussion  among 
Osier’s  philological  friends.  Basil  Gildersleeve  wrote  to  him  about 
it,  and  H.  W.  Blunt,  to  whom  Osier  sent  the  letter,  wrote,  “  Prodicus 
states  as  a  fact  of  anthropology  that  our  ancestors  held  as  gods 
those  things  which  are  beneficial  to  men,”  and  in  favor  of  Osier’s 
rendering  of  the  passage,  which  he  had  quoted  from  Cicero’s  De 
Natura  Deorum.** 

IV 

When  invited  by  Yale  University  to  deliver  the  Silliman  Lectures 
on  “  The  Evolution  of  Modem  Medicine,”  Osier  also  agreed  to  give, 
on  the  Sunday  before  the  lecture  series  was  to  begin,  a  lay  sermon 
for  the  students.  He  chose  to  speak  on  “  A  Way  of  Life.”  The 
essay,  delivered  20  April  1913  in  Woolsey  Hall,  was  written  in  part 
on  the  boat  from  England  but  was  not  finished  until  the  19th,  when 
he  buried  himself  in  the  library  of  the  Graduates’  Club  in  New 
Haven.  The  address,  part  of  which  is  written  on  the  club  stationary 
and  was  published  from  these  sheets,  was  composed  under  great 
pressure,  although  “  it  was  not  his  first  lay  sermon  to  students  in  a 
university  other  than  his  own.”  **  In  the  form  of  a  separate  booklet, 
A  Way  of  Life  is  presented  (through  the  will  of  the  late  Dr.  Grant 
Stewart)  to  every  medical  student  in  McGill  University. 

“Ibid.,  p.  70 f. 

“Harvey  Cushing,  op.  cit.,  II,  230a 

“Ibid.,  II,  353. 
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The  text  of  the  essay  is  “  the  practice  of  living  for  the  day  only, 
and  for  the  day’s  work,  Life  in  day-tight  compartments."  **  He 
told  how  his  own  philosophy  came  about  from  a  trifling  circum¬ 
stance  which  led  him  to  one  of  the  great  influences  of  his  life — 
Father  Johnson:  and  from  reading  by  chance  in  a  volume  of  Car¬ 
lyle  :  “  Our  main  business  is  not  to  see  what  lies  dimly  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  but  to  do  what  lies  clearly  at  hand.”  ” 

After  developing  this  theme,  and  reiterating  the  idea  of  shutting 
out  the  yesterday  and  forgetting  the  load  of  tomorrow,  he  advised 
his  student  listeners  that  the  morning  sensations  control  the  day. 

But  the  young  man  who  feels  on  awakening  that  life  is  a  burden  or  a  bore 
has  been  neglecting  his  machine,  driving  it  too  hard,  stoking  the  engines  too 
much,  or  not  cleaning  out  the  ashes  and  clinkers.  Or  he  has  been  too  much 
with  the  Lady  Nicotine,  or  fooling  with  Bacchus,  or,  worst  of  all,  with  the 
younger  Aphrodite — all  “  messengers  of  strong  prevailment  in  unhardened 
youth.”  *• 

He  commended  the  control  of  the  biologic  habits — one  which  con¬ 
cerned  preservation  of  the  individual,  the  other  continuance  of  the 
species. 

The  sons  of  Eli  were  warned  against  driving  the  human  machine 
at  too  fast  a  pace ;  only  in  routine,  in  order  and  in  system,  day  by 
day,  will  control  of  the  mental  mechanism  be  achieved — to  control 
the  mind  is  the  end  of  education.  And  in  giving  them  a  philosophy 
of  life.  Osier  told  of  a  visit  to  Walt  Whitman,  whose  physician  he 
was  for  years.  As  the  two  sat  by  a  window  in  Whitman’s  Camden 
home  watching  a  group  of  passing  workmen,  the  poet  turned  to 
Osier  with  these  words,  “  Ah,  the  glory  of  the  day’s  work,  whether 
with  hand  or  brain !  I  have  tried 

To  exalt  the  present  and  the  real. 

To  teach  the  average  man  the  glory  of  his  daily  work  or  trade.”  *• 

His  regard  for  the  Bible  he  summed  up :  “  Begin  the  day  with 
Christ  and  his  prayer — ^you  need  no  other.  Creedless,  with  it  you 

“William  Osier,  A  Way  of  Life  (New  York:  Oxford  University  Press,  1926. 
38  pp.),  p.  6. 

"  Ibid.,  p.  8. 

“  Ibid.,  p.  22.  "  Ibid.,  p.  33. 
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have  religion;  creed-stuffed,  it  will  leaven  any  theological  dough 
in  which  you  stick.”  ** 

V 

Although  “  The  Leaven  of  Science,”  “  The  Master-Word  in 
Medicine,”  “  The  Fixed  Period,”  ”  L’Envoi  ”  and  other  essays  by 
Osier  may  be  called  inspirational,  we  have  selected  the  beloved  physi¬ 
cian’s  better  known  ones.  We  may  wind  up  then  with  a  few  com¬ 
ments  on  his  most  suggestive  address,  ”  Science  and  Immortality,” 
which  he  gave  as  one  of  the  Ingersoll  Foundation’s  “  Lectures  on 
Immortality.” 

It  had  always  been  the  wish  of  President  Eliot  of  Harvard  to 
have  a  physician  give  one  of  the  lectures,  and  having  been  unsuc¬ 
cessful  in  luring  Dr.  William  H.  Welch,  Osier’s  colleague,  who  main¬ 
tained  that  Science  had  nothing  to  say  on  immortality,  he  threatened 
to  persist  imtil  Welch  had  given  in  or  could  get  someone  else  to  give 
the  lecture.  Dr.  Cushing  tells  the  story  of  how  Eliot  and  Welch 
“  hooked  ”  Osier  into  accepting  the  invitation  which  he  had  “  re¬ 
fused  energetically  ”  the  first  time  he  was  approached.*^  Osier 
accepted  in  December  1902,  and  in  August  1903  the  date  was  set  for 
18  May  1904.  Osier,  the  sixth  to  give  one  of  the  Ingersoll  Lec¬ 
tures,**  chose  for  his  subject,  ”  Science  and  Immortality,”  and  re¬ 
wrote  and  rewrote  his  essay  many  times. 

Admitting  at  the  outset  that  to  say  anything  on  immortality  was 
presumptions  after  so  much  had  been  already  said,  he  quoted  his 
beloved  Sir  Thomas  Browne : 

A  dialogue  between  two  infants  in  the  womb  concerning  the  state  of  this 
world  might  handsomely  illustrate  our  ignorance  of  the  next,  whereof 
methinks,  we  yet  discourse  in  Plato’s  denne — ^the  cave  of  transitive  shadows — 
and  are  but  embryon  philosophers.** 

Then,  as  a  framework  for  his  discourse,  he  used  the  old  triple 
classification  of  mankind:  the  Laodiceans,  who  believe  in  immor- 

“/Wrf..  p.  35. 

“  Harvey  Cushing,  o^.  cit.,  I,  597  f. 

"The  others  were  George  A.  Gordon,  William  James,  Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler, 
Josiah  Royce,  and  John  Fiske. 

"William  Osier,  Science  and  Immortality  (Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Com¬ 
pany,  1904.  54  pp.),  p.  4f. 
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tality,  but  whose  lives  are  uninfluenced  by  it;  the  Gallionans,  who 
put  the  supernatural  altogether  out  of  their  lives ;  and  the  Teresians, 
whose  faith  in  eternal  life  is  the  controlling  influence  in  this  one. 

Those  of  the  first  class — with  the  modem  attitude  of  practical 
indifference — find  life  too  full  and  busy  to  worry  about  immortality, 
and  the  vague  mistiness  of  future  life  makes  them  more  indifferent. 
National  and  public  sentiment,  in  social  and  political  forces,  never 
consider  it,  and  to  raise  the  question  is  to  raise  a  smile.” 

Like  Gallio,  the  second  group  put  the  matter  aside — an  attitude 
more  common  to  naturalists  and  scientists  than  to  those  devoted  to 
literature  and  the  humanities.  Science,  Osier  pointed  out,  has  caused 
a  profound  change  in  man’s  thoughts  on  his  origin,  his  place  in 
nature  and  his  destiny ;  modem  psychology  has  done  away  with  the 
soul;  science  has  been  futile  in  its  search  for  the  spirits  (“  Is  the 
confusion  less  confounded?  I  think  not.”);  and  science  “has 
learned  to  recognize  in  every  living  being  at  once  immortal  age 
beside  immortal  youth,”  knocking  over  the  view  that  a  providence 
“  cares  for  the  sparrow  and  numbers  the  very  hairs  on  our  head.”  ** 

The  little  flock  of  Teresians,  narrow,  prejudiced,  mistaken  in 
worldly  methods,  keep  the  faith  alive  and  compel  admiration.  Al¬ 
though  materialism  makes  us  believe  that  Reason  is  King,  the  heart 
controls  both  beliefs  and  actions  in  most  men ;  and  the  scientist  is  in 
a  quandary  over  the  balance  between  the  rational  and  the  emotional. 
Osier’s  closing  words  to  the  young  men  in  his  own  confessio  fidei : 

In  a  very  few  it  [the  larger  hope  of  humanity  changed  to  a  vague  sense  of 
eternal  continuity]  will  be  begotten  again  to  the  lively  hope  of  the  Teresians; 
while  a  majority  will  retain  the  sabbatical  interest  of  the  Laodicean,  as  little 
able  to  appreciate  the  fervid  enthusiasm  of  the  one  as  the  cold  philosophy  of 
the  other.  Some  of  you  will  wander  through  all  phases,  to  come  at  last,  I 
trust,  to  the  opinion  of  Cicero,  who  had  rather  be  mistaken  with  Plato  than 
be  in  the  right  with  those  who  deny  altogether  the  life  after  death.** 

President  Eliot,  expecting  to  hear  a  scientific  discussion  on  im¬ 
mortality,  was  greatly  disappointed,  as  he  had  listened  instead  to  a 
“  brilliant  and  charming  essay,”  the  only  portion  of  which  he  gen¬ 
uinely  approved  being  the  brief  reference  to  Osier’s  study  of  the 
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last  sensations  of  the  dying.  The  great  majority  of  five  hundred 
cases  on  which  nurses  had  taken  down  the  exact  words  of  the  dying 
people  “  gave  no  sign  one  way  or  the  other ;  like  their  birth,  their 
death  was  a  sleep  and  a  forgetting." 

Dr.  Cushing’s  opinion  was :  “  some  said  afterwards  that  he 
offended  neither  side ;  others  that  he  offended  both.  But  as  to  the 
brilliant  quality  of  the  essay  there  could  be  no  doubt.”  **  The 
Athenaum,  in  a  review  of  the  whole  Ingersoll  series,  commented 
that  Osier’s  was  "  the  most  common-sense  and  at  the  same  time  the 
most  literary.”  "  , 

VI 

It  will  be  fotmd  that  a  tmifying  note  runs  through  all  of  Osier’s 
inspirational  essays :  a  strong  equanimity,  based  upon  a  strict  stoic 
philosophy,  is  the  counsel  which  he  preaches.  It  is  the  doctrine  of 
Marcus  Aurelius  and  Epictetus,  which  he  finds,  oddly  enough,  in  the 
New  Testament  in  the  words  of  Jesus: 

Take  no  thought  for  the  morrow:  for  the  morrow  shall  take  thought  for 
the  things  of  itself.  Sufficient  tmto  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof.'* 

And  throughout  the  essays  Osier  follows  this  dictum  to  its  logical 
applications.  Incident  to  the  common  theme,  which  is  pure  litera¬ 
ture  in  both  form  and  substance,  other  things  also  receive  their  ex¬ 
pression — advice  bom  of  an  inner  sense  wholly  separated  from  the 
accurate  perception  of  the  scientist. 

A  part  of  his  ideal  was  an  unceasing  search  after  truth — “  a  thirst 
that  from  the  soul  must  arise !  ”  And  as  his  scientific  investigations 
sought  truth  in  the  things  of  the  earth,  so  his  literary  works  seek 
the  larger  abstract  truth,  based  necessarily  upon  a  reasoned  faith 
derived  from  contemplation  of  a  life  more  than  ordinarily  well  per¬ 
ceived.  This  is  literature,  dealing  with  those  things  into  which  sci¬ 
ence  cannot  go.  It  is  the  realm  of  poetic  thought  wherein  the  mind 

“Harvey  Cushing,  op.  cit.,  I,  639. 

*’  Ibid.,  I,  640.  “  Science  and  Immortality  ”  has  since  found  its  way  into  an 
anthology,  edited  by  N.  E.  Griffin  and  L.  Hunt,  The  Farther  Shore,  an  Anthol¬ 
ogy  ...  on  ..  .  Immortality  (Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  1934) 
pp.  266-275  (selections). 

"  Matthew,  6  ;34. 
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of  man  is  lifted  up  that  he  may  not  weary  of  things  material  about 
him  and  so  give  up  his  eternal  struggle. 

And  yet  he  gives  practical  application  to  his  search,  an  application 
which  would  not  occur  to  the  poet.  Here  Osier’s  feet  are  solidly  on 
the  ground,  even  though  his  head  may  be  in  the  clouds;  and  his 
effusions  take  the  form  of  advice  to  others  beneath  him  in  the  climb. 
In  giving  counsel  in  the  little  things  which  are  often  the  most 
troublesome  to  man’s  spirit,  he  says: 

At  the  outset  do  not  be  worried  about  this  big  question — Truth.  It  is  a 
very  simple  matter  if  each  one  of  you  starts  with  the  desire  to  get  as  much 
as  possible.  No  human  being  is  constituted  to  know  the  truth,  the  whole 
truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth ;  and  the  best  of  men  must  be  content  with 
fragments.  ...  In  this  unsatished  quest  the  attitude  of  mind,  the  desire,  the 
thirst  ...  the  fervent  longing,  are  the  be-all  and  the  end-all.** 

But  Osier  trims  away  the  harsh  edges  and  would  take  a  cheerful 
view  of  things  as  he  goes  about  with  his  “  criticism  of  life  ”  : 

The  workers  in  Christ’s  vineyard  were  hired  by  the  day ;  only  for  this  day 
are  we  to  ask  for  our  daily  bread,  and  we  are  expressly  bidden  to  take  no 
thought  for  the  morrow.  To  the  modem  world  these  commands  have  an 
Oriental  savour,  counsels  of  perfection  akin  to  certain  of  the  Beatitudes, 
stimuli  to  aspiration,  not  to  action.  I  am  prepared  on  the  contrary  to  urge 
the  literal  acceptance  of  the  advice,  not  in  the  mood  of  Exclesiastes — “  Go  to 
now,  ye  that  say,  Today  or  tomorrow  we  will  go  into  such  a  city,  and  con¬ 
tinue  there  a  year,  and  buy  and  sell,  and  get  gain:  whereas  ye  know  not 
what  shall  be  on  the  morrow  ” ;  not  in  the  Epicurean  spirit  of  Omar  with  his 
“  jug  of  wine  and  thou,”  but  in  the  modernist  spirit,  as  a  way  of  life,  a  habit, 
a  strong  enchantment  at  once  against  the  mysticism  of  the  East  and  the 
pessimism  that  too  easily  besets  us.  Change  that  hard  saying  “  Sufficient 
unto  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof  ”  into  ”  the  goodness  thereof,”  since  the  chief 
worries  of  life  arise  from  the  foolish  habit  of  looking  before  and  after.** 

Now  here  is  a  precise  and  simple  exposition  of  a  beautiful  literary 
idea,  concerning  not  things — which  is  the  aim  of  science — but  per¬ 
sonal  ethic ;  it  is  an  idea  aroused  subjectively,  concerning  something 
which  would  be  of  no  import  if  there  were  no  man  to  know  it.  It  is 
both  an  exposition  and  an  argument  which  beautifully  simplifies  the 

**  William  Osier,  ”  The  Student  Life,”  The  Student  Life  and  Other  Essays, 
p.  4. 

**  William  Osier,  A  IVay  of  Life,  p.  10  f. 
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whole  thought  and  makes  plain  a  standard  of  conduct  to  which  a 
man  may  conform  and  find  happiness. 

The  essay  “  Science  and  Immortality  ”  concerns  itself  with  loftier 
thoughts  and  inquires  into  the  depth  of  man’s  soul  and  seeks  his 
higher  destiny.  Not  an  argument  in  favor  of  immortality,  for  by 
his  scientific  viewpoint  Osier  betrays  doubt,  it  is  a  plea  for  belief  in 
immortality  in  which  he  concludes  he  would  rather,  like  Marcus 
Tullius,  be  wrong  with  Plato  than  right  with  those  who  deny  life 
after  death. 

And  we  may  thus  conclude  this  discussion  of  these  inspirational 
essays,  which  include  some  of  Sir  William  Osier’s  finest  work  and 
which  reveal  his  loftiness  of  spirit  and  keen  sense  of  honor,  with  his 
almost  frightening  straightforward  analysis  of  man’s  position  in 
the  universe : 

It  makes  us  “  falter  where  we  firmly  trod  ”  to  feel  that  man  comes  within 
the  sweep  of  these  profound  and  inviolate  biological  laws,  but  it  explains 
why  nature — so  careless  of  the  single  life,  so  careful  of  the  type — is  so  lavish 
with  the  human  beads,  and  so  haphazard  in  their  manufacture,  spoiling  hun¬ 
dreds,  leaving  many  imperfect,  snapping  them  and  cracking  them  at  her  will, 
caring  nothing  if  the  precious  cord  on  which  they  are  strung — ^the  germ 
plasm — remains  unbroken.  Science  minimizes  to  the  vanishing  point  the 
importance  of  the  individual  man,  and  claims  that  the  cosmic  and  the  bio¬ 
logical  laws  which  control  his  destiny  are  wholly  inconsistent  with  the  special- 
providence  view  in  which  we  were  educated, — that  beneficient,  fatherly  provi¬ 
dence  which  cares  for  the  sparrow  and  numbers  the  very  hairs  of  our  head.*^ 


“William  Osier,  Science  and  Immortality,  p.  32 f. 
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JOHN  WYCKOFF:  1881-1937 

ALFRED  E.  COHN,  M.D.* 

I  have  come  to  pay  tribute  to  the  memory  of  a  remarkable  man. 

I  knew  John  Wyckoff  in  many  of  the  relations  common  among  men 
in  our  profession — ^as  a  man,  as  a  friend,  as  a  scholar.  I  called  him 
Jack,  as  did  all  his  friends — perhaps  especially  his  older  friends. 
That  that  was  natural,  bears  eloquent  testimony  to  the  human  and 
humane  qualities  with  which  the  diverse  aspects  of  our  lives  became 
invested.  To  John  Wyckoff  to  be  human  was  to  err.  That  con¬ 
viction  provided  the  latitude  which,  added  to  the  inelastic  rectitude 
of  his  own  nature,  made  commimication  with  him  on  the  part  of 
lesser  men — not  so  much  possible,  but  a  benediction.  I  am  certain 
that  many  men,  to  obtain  his  approbation,  lived  lives  on  levels  they 
would  not  otherwise  have  attained.  His  sympathy  with  general 
human  failing  saved  him  from  a  sense  of  superiority  and  the  rest  of 
us  from  a  sense  of  condescension.  If  I  say  that  to  me  he  seemed 
great  in  character,  I  say  no  more  than  I  mean.  But  if  I  fail  to  sug¬ 
gest  the  delightfulness  of  his  companionability,  the  impression  I 
am  conveying  falls  short  of  reality. 

Wyckoff  was  bom  in  the  Madras  presidency  (India)  and  came 
of  a  missionary  family.  For  those  of  us  to  whom  nurture,  like 
Matthew  Arnold’s  conduct,  is  two-thirds  of  life,  it  is  natural  to 
derive  the  elevation  of  his  moral  nature  from  the  influences  of  his 
earlier  environment.  A  sense  of  responsibility,  a  feeling  of  obliga¬ 
tion  to  leave  his  own  world  better  than  he  found  it,  was  a  passion  he 
did  not  so  much  as  express,  though  he  did  that  too,  as  made  evident 
to  the  observers  of  his  career,  in  the  course  along  which  he  steered 
his  life.  Innumerable  acts  along  that  course  serve  the  function  of 
buoys  that  indicate  the  channel  along  which  he  sailed  his  craft.  A 
sense  of  responsibility — ^a  feeling  of  obligation.  These  qualities  are 
not  enough,  however,  with  which  to  characterize  his  deep-lying 

*From  the  Hospital  of  the  Rockefeller  Institute  for  Medical  Research,  New 
York.  Read  before  the  alumni  of  the  New  York  University  College  of  Medicine 
on  Alumni  Day,  February  22,  1938. 
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motives.  Wyckoff  was  a  profoundly  purposeful  man.  He  loved 
men  and  beyond  that,  he  loved  justice  among  men.  Good  intentions, 
he  required.  Once  he  was  convinced  they  had  that,  equality  of  oppor¬ 
tunity,  irrespective  of  race,  creed,  or  color,  were  not  merely  conven¬ 
tional,  obfuscating  terms.  Fair  dealing  was  for  him  an  obsessing 
reality.  If  he  had  no  presentiments  beyond  the  immediate  impli¬ 
cations  of  these  views,  it  was  because  he  did  not  choose  to  explore 
them,  believing  as  I  know  he  did,  that  to  attempt  to  foresee,  in  the  too 
distant  future,  all  the  consequences  of  his  acts,  was  to  subordinate 
the  impulse  of  generosity  to  the  chilling  effect  of  design.  He  had  a 
shrewd  sense  that  in  certain  regions  of  behavior  “  diplomacy  is  too 
much  for  man.”  To  act  as  these  beliefs  required  him  to  act  was 
to  exhibit  how  a  nobleman  fulfilled  the  function  of  a  democrat.  A 
world  fashioned  after  his  pattern  would  be  a  tolerable  place  in  which 
to  live. 

He  carried  his  general  intentions  in  respect  to  living,  into  his  pro¬ 
fessional  existence.  He  meant  to  leave  that  better  than  he  foimd 
it — in  practice;  in  education,  which  is  preparation  for  practice;  in 
his  care  of  the  public  health,  which  is  practice  for  the  common  man; 
and  in  research,  which  is  preparation,  tdtimately,  for  practice. 

I  am  certain  the  possession  of  power  was  not  a  dominant  motive 
with  him.  The  possession  of  power  was  mere  incident  to  his  pur¬ 
pose.  I  have  never  heard  that  he  exercised  it  except  with  the  utmost 
restraint.  I  have  never  heard  that  men  regarded  his  use  of  it  in  any 
sense  other  than  benevolent.  As  proof,  I  can  cite  the  unusual  size 
of  his  following  among  his  younger  colleagues.  To  them,  to  be 
one  of  Wyckoff’s  men  meant,  not  the  limitation,  but  the  fruitful 
development,  of  their  powers.  Wyckoff  knew  how  to  share  power 
and  how  to  delegate  it — ^not  with  the  view  to  sparing  himself,  but 
so  as  to  acquaint  as  many  men  as  possible  with  the  technique  of  its 
exercise.  The  evidence  for  the  complete  success  of  his  plan  and  the 
proof  that  he  knew  how  to  put  it  into  operation  is  that  this  School, 
over  which  he  presided  so  brief  a  time,  received  from  him  an  impress 
so  directive  and  so  powerful  as  to  render  all  but  unnecessary  more, 
for  the  moment,  than  a  steering  hand.  I  say  for  the  moment,  for  in 
the  troubled  seas  of  our  world,  the  course  of  any  ship  cannot  be  left 
to  chance,  but  will  require  frequently  to  be  recalculated.  But  this  can 
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confidently  be  said — the  conception  to  which  he  made  it  conform, 
because  it  was  informed  with  breadth  and  was  founded  on  profoimd 
general  principles,  has  vitality,  vivacity  and,  I  hope  and  believe, 
durability. 

He  touched  the  life  of  medicine  on  many  sides.  To  that  group  of 
diseases  to  which  he  devoted  his  thinking  especially,  he  imparted  new 
energy.  He  came  to  the  study  of  cardio-vascular  diseases  at  a  time 
when,  what  seemed  to  be  their  increase,  was  engaging,  in  this  city, 
the  apprehensive  attention  of  physicians.  It  is  relatively  simple  to 
trace  his  share  in  events  which  though  they  evolved  in  an  orderly 
fashion  can  be  seen  now  to  have  constituted  a  genuine  revolution  in 
conceptions  entertained  of  this  group  of  diseases.  The  importance 
which  this  subject  presents  may  be  gauged  by  the  reflection  that 
cardiac  diseases  are  by  far  the  greatest  problem  presented  to  students 
of  the  public  health  in  our  covmtry.  Wyckoff’s  interest  in  them 
began  in  1909  in  Bellevue  Hospital,  on  rounds  with  Dr.  Hermann 
Biggs.  Dr.  Biggs  had  been  speaking  of  the  problems  connected  with 
heart  disease  and  especially  of  those  of  rheumatic  fever  for  which 
convalescent  homes,  vocational  guidance  and  beds  for  the  perma¬ 
nently  disabled  were  wanted.  “  Dr.  Bigg’s  last  words  that  day  ” 
Wyckoff  writes,  “  I  remember  well.  ‘  The  time  is  not  ripe  yet  to 
make  rheumatic  fever  a  reportable  disease,  but  the  time  will  come 
when  it  will  be  made  reportable.’  ” 

Almost  30  years  have  passed  but  that  time  has  not  come  even  yet. 
If  it  does,  and  I  hope  it  may  soon,  not  the  least  contribution  to  that 
consummation  will  have  been  Wyckoff's.  The  method  he  pursued 
was  intricate  and  time-consuming,  but  it  has  been  effective  and  has 
made  his  enduring  reputation.  His  method  was  the  method  de¬ 
veloped  in  the  cardiac  clinic.  His  method,  in  fact,  was  the  cardiac 
clinic.  It  is  to  the  lasting  glory  of  the  Bellevue  Hospital  and  of  this 
School,  that  this  achievement  took  place  here.  Here  was  something 
new  under  the  sun.  There  is  no  general  realization  even  now  how 
far-reaching  are  the  ideas  that  were  then  conceived  nor  how  funda¬ 
mental  to  future  developments,  already  in  sight.  Wyckoff  built  on  a 
foundation  which  already  had  been  laid — a  firm  foundation,  for  it 
was  built  in  response  to  a  positive  social  need.  Miss  Wadley  has 
just  written  to  me  (February  9,  1938)  what  she  remembers  of  the 
11 
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very  beginning.  It  was  she,  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  to  whom  the  idea 
came. 

“  It  is  quite  true,”  she  tells  me,  “  that  the  initial  move  in  establishing  this 
clinic  belongs  to  Bellevue  Social  Service.  Scores  of  cardiacs  discharged  from 
the  wards  were  referred  to  Social  Service  for  convalescent  care  and  for 
assistance  in  finding  suitable  employment.  This  we  could  do  but  continued 
medical  oversight  was  imperative  if  they  were  to  carry  on.  For  most  of  them 
this  oversight  was  obtainable  only  in  the  day  clinics  and  day  clinics  and  jobs 
were  incompatible.  The  situation  was  most  distressing  to  patients,  physicians 
and  to  the  hospital.  We  social  workers  knew  that  the  solution  for  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  cases  could  be  found  in  a  special  evening  clinic,  but  there  was 
prejudice  against  evening  clinics.  Dr.  Hubert  Guile  was  deeply  interested  in 
these  cases  and  he  agreed  to  give  his  time  to  directing  an  evening  clinic  if 
the  hospital  authorities  would  consent  to  the  innovation.  They  did  consent 
to  it  as  an  experiment.*  This  was  in  1911,  and  there  has  practically  been 
no  Friday  evening  at  Bellevue  since  then  without  a  Cardiac  Clinic  Session 
We  chose  Friday  for  the  clinic  as  that  would  give  the  patient  a  two-day  rest, 
if  needed,  with  the  loss  of  only  half  a  working  day  and  he  could  be  back  (m 
the  job  Monday  morning  before  a  new  worker  could  replace  him.  Our  Social 
Service  Committee  was  greatly  interested  and  contributed  the  salary  of  a  full¬ 
time  special  worker.  After  devoting  his  time  for  several  years  to  this  clinic. 
Dr.  Guile  felt  he  must  retire.  He  had  interested  many  young  physicians  in 
the  opportunity  the  clinic  afforded  for  an  intensive  study  of  heart  disease. 
Dr.  John  Wyckoff  had  been  one  of  the  most  interested  assistants  and  he  was 
persuaded  to  take  Dr.  Guile’s  place.  He  threw  himself  into  the  further 
development  of  the  work  with  great  zeal  and  was  influential  in  the 
establishment  of  many  similar  evening  clinics  elsewhere." 

There  is  gcxxl  evidence  that  with  this  account  of  the  role  played 
by  the  Social  Service  in  this  movement,  Wyckoff  would  whole¬ 
heartedly  have  agreed.  He  insisted  upon  designating  this  clinic 
“  Bellevue  Hospital  Social  Service  Cardiac  Qinic  for  Working 
Adults,”  for  this  was  the  title  of  the  clinic  when  it  was  turned  over 
to  him  in  1919  by  Dr.  Guile.  Miss  Lingg  recalls  that  Wyckoff  was 
determined  to  maintain  this  as  its  correct  title.  In  his  plan  of  or¬ 
ganization  the  Social  Service  was  the  center  to  which  all  action 
moved  and  to  which  all  action  returned.  In  1925,  when  he  described 
the  organization  of  cardiac  clinics  to  the  Medical  Society  of  the 

*  A  Survey  of  the  Bellevue  Experiment  in  Preventive  Work  for  “  Cardiacs,”  by 
Katharine  Tyng,  in  Bellevue  and  Allied  Hospitals  Social  Service  Reports,  1910- 
1914,  is  available  at  the  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine. 
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State  of  New  York/  the  position  of  the  Social  Service  at  the  center 
of  things  was  conspicuously  indicated.  And  he  repeated  these  state¬ 
ments  in  1929. 

“  The  first  cardiac  clinic  in  the  United  States  as  a  matter  of  fact  was  organ- 
iied  at  Bellevue  Hospital  in  1911  by  Dr.  H.  V.  Guile  at  the  request  of  Miss 
Wadley,  the  head  of  the  Social  Service  Department,  who  felt  the  pressing 
need  for  the  medical  supervision  of  the  ambulatory  cardiac.  In  1919  I 
took  over  this  clinic,  having  during  the  preceding  eight  years  worked  in  it 
at  various  times.”  * 

I  begin  this  description  of  Wyckoff’s  scientific  career  at  this  point 
designedly,  because,  it  seems  certain,  whatever  followed  had  its 
origin  here.  After  the  first  impetus  given  him  by  Doctor  Biggs, 
emphasized  during  a  visit  to  Bad  Nauheim  in  the  summer  of  1909 
(Bellevue  Violet)  or  1910,  he  joined  Doctor  Guile  (1914-1915)  in 
the  conduct  of  the  Social  Cardiac  Clinic,  until  he  accepted  a 
commission  in  the  U.  S.  Army  in  1918  (February).  On  his  return 
in  1919  he  rejoined  Doctor  Guile  who  in  this  same  year  turned  over 
the  clinic  to  him. 

Meanwhile  others  in  New  York,  including  Doctor  Guile,  moved  by 
the  plight  of  cardiac  patients,  began  an  organization  for  their  care. 
This  organization,  the  Association  for  the  Prevention  and  Relief 
of  Heart  Disease,  began  its  movement  in  1915  but  was  obliged  to 
suspend  activities  during  the  period  of  the  War  (1917-1919).  In 
1920  (January  20)  Wyckoff  was  elected  to  membership. 

In  1917  (February)  the  heart  association  called  into  being  the 
Association  of  Cardiac  Clinics.  Six  years  later,  in  1923  (April  27), 
the  Association  of  Cardiac  Clinics  became  an  integral  part  of  the 

*“The  first  clinic  in  this  country  for  ambulatory  cardiacs  was  established  in 
1911,  by  Dr.  Hubert  V.  Guile,  in  Bellevue  Hospital.  It  was  begun  because  the 
Social  Service  Department  of  the  hospital  felt  that  the  number  of  returns  of 
cardiac  patients  to  the  wards  could  be  diminished  if  the  patients  could,  upon 
discharge,  be  cared  for  in  a  clinic  less  crowded  than  the  General  Medical  Clinic, 
and  manned  by  physicians  who  would  have  time  to  become  interested  in  the 
special  problems  of  the  heart  patient.”  N.  Y.  State  J.  Med.,  1925,  25,  99S-IlX)l 
(P.  996). 

*A  consideration  of  causes  of  heart  disease  from  the  standpoint  of  a  social 
worker.  Hosp.  Social  Service,  1929,  ig,  513-524  (p.  514). 
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Association  for  the  Prevention  and  Relief  of  Heart  Disease  and 
was  called  the  Committee  on  Cardiac  Clinics.  Dr.  William  P.  St 
Lawrence  was  Chairman,  but  later  in  the  same  year  (November  26, 
1923)  Wyckoff  succeeded  him.  The  Association  for  the  Prevention 
and  Relief  of  Heart  Disease  (its  name  meanwhile  changed  to  the 
New  York  Heart  Committee)  joined  the  New  York  Tuberculosis 
and  Health  Association  in  the  early  months  of  1926.* 

When  precisely  the  methods  of  examination  and  of  diagnosis  in 
use  in  the  Bellevue  Cardiac  Qinic  were  adopted  I  have  been  unable 
to  learn.  But  I  have  a  manila  envelope,  dated  1919,  on  which  is 


*  The  record  of  Wyckoff’s  relations  with  the  various  organizations  concerned 
with  cardiac  patients  is  as  follows: 


1920  (Jan.  20) 

(Feb.  20) 

1921  (March  7) 

1923  (Apr.  27) 


(May 

10) 

(Nov. 

26) 

1924 

(June 

30) 

(Apr. 

17) 

(May 

21) 

(Oct 

16) 

1925 

(Apr. 

18) 

1926 

(Jan. 

19) 

(Mar. 

18) 

(May 

1) 

(Oct 

) 

1933 

(Jan. 

1) 

1935 


Elected  to  Membership  in  the  Association  for  the  Preventioa 
and  Relief  of  Heart  Disease. 

Elected  to  serve  on  Conunittee  on  Relief. 

Appointed  Member  of  Cxnnmittee  on  Education  and  Gnmnittee 
on  (Cardiac  Qinics  and  Schools. 

When  the  Association  of  (lardiac  Qinics  was  joined  to  the 
Association  for  the  Prevention  and  Relief  of  Heart  Disease, 
Wyckoff  was  made  a  Member  of  the  (Committee  on  Cardiac 
Qinics. 

St  Lawrence  (Wyckoff  being  a  member  of  his  committee) 
reported  that  copies  of  Standards  and  Nomenclature  were  sent 
to  Qinic  Chiefs  for  criticism. 

Wyckoff  succeeded  St  Lawrence  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Cardiac  Qinics. 

Wyckoff  appointed  Chairman  of  Elxecutive  Committee  of  the 
Association  for  the  Prevention  and  Relief  of  Heart  Disease. 
Wyckoff  appointed  a  Member  of  the  Board  of  Governors. 
New  York  Heart  Association  (formerly  Association  for  the 
Prevention  and  Relief  of  Heart  Disease)  incorporated. 
Wyckoff  appointed  to  serve  on  a  Committee  to  draft  a  program 
for  the  New  York  Heart  Association. 

Association  for  the  Prevention  and  Reli'  *^  of  Heart  Disease  to 
move  to  the  New  York  Tuberculosis  and  Health  Association 
about  May  1.  (Tentative  plan.) 

New  York  Heart  Association  became  the  Heart  Committee  of 
the  New  York  Tuberculosis  and  Health  Associatioa 
Wyckoff  became  Chairman  of  the  Heart  Committee. 

Office  moved  to  244  Madison  Avemm. 

Relinquished  Chairmanship  of  Committee  on  Cardiac  Qinics. 
Succeeded  by  Maynard. 

Resigned  Chairmanship  of  the  New  York  Heart  Committee. 
President  of  the  American  Heart  Association. 
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printed  the  form  of  diagnosis  then  employed.  It  reflected  the  view,- 
then  altogether  novel,  that  a  cardiac  diagnosis  to  be  reasonably  com¬ 
plete,  required  a  three-fold  description.  Wyckoff  adopted  three 
headings : 

A.  Anatomical 

6.  Ftmctional  and 

C.  Etiology 

The  folders  within  the  envelope  were  likewise  printed  and  arranged 
in  such  a  way  that  in  the  blank  spaces  could  be  fllled  in,  relevant  data. 

Under  what  circumstances,  simple,  single  diagnoses  of  cardiac 
diseases  were  found  to  be  inadequate  is  not  wholly  clear.  Obviously 
the  success  that  attended  the  discovery  of  the  etiological  relation  of 
microorganisms  to  infectious  disease  was  important.  That  concep¬ 
tion  underlay  Cabot’s  contention  (1914)  as  well  as  that  entertained 
by  the  authors  of  the  circulatory  section  in  Nelson’s  Loose  Leaf 
Medicine  (1920).  It  was  also  apparent  that  between  pathological 
anatomical  diagnoses  and  clinical  phenomena  there  was  very  dis¬ 
turbing  incongruence.  And  finally,  increasing  knowledge  of  cardiac 
mechanisms  made  apparent  that,  irrespective  of  cause  or  structure, 
phenomena  appeared  which  could  not  be  subsumed  under  either  of 
them.  The  time  had  obviously  come  for  making  classifications 
which,  even  if  temporary,  facilitated  description.  This  being  the 
state  of  affairs,  it  is  not  remarkable  that  it  occurred  to  several  per¬ 
sons  synchronously  to  find  a  way  out  of  this  dilemma.  The  situation 
seems  to  have  been  similar  to  that  in  which  simultaneous  discoveries 
have  become  familiar.  Already  in  1919,  Wyckoff  was  dividing 
cardiac  diagnosis  into  anatomical,  functional,  and  etiological  phases, 
as  is  shown  in  his  manila  envelopes.  In  the  last  rubric  he  distin¬ 
guished  Syphilis,  Rheumatic  Fever  and  Senility  (and  also  3.  Other 
acute  infections,  4.  Alcohol,  and  6.  Other).  In  the  following  years, 
during  1920  and  1921,  in  the  studies  that  were  being  made  in  pre¬ 
paring  the  clinical  charts  recommended  by  the  Association  for  the 
Prevention  and  Relief  of  Heart  Disease,  the  plan  of  entering  sepa¬ 
rate  diagnoses  was  incorporated.  The  earliest  specimens  written  out 
in  pencil  still  survive  and  demonstrate  the  evolution  of  a  two-fold 
into  a  three-fold  form.  Space  was  assigned  in  them  for  etiological. 
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anatomical,  and  function  diagnoses.  These  charts  were  reproduced 
in  the  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association  in  May  1922.* 

The  Committee  on  Cardiac  Clinics  of  the  New  York  Association 
for  the  Prevention  and  Relief  of  Heart  Disease  continued  to  be 
active  in  elaborating  its  studies  of  the  proper  management  of  such 
clinics.  In  1923,  William  St.  Lawrence,  Chairman  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee,  Wyckoff  being  a  member,  published  “  Requirements  for  an 
ideal  cardiac  clinic  and  a  system  of  nomenclature.”  *  The  diagnosis 
recommended  was  now  four-fold,  comprising  etiology,  structure, 
pathological  physiology,  and  functional  capacity.  Two  years  after 
Wyckoff  introduced  his  new  conception.  White  and  Myers*  pub¬ 
lished  (29th  October,  1921)  a  scheme  in  which  the  main  divisions 
were  etiology,  structural  change  and  functional  condition.  In  gen¬ 
eral  this  arrangement  resembled  Wyckoff’s  original  form  but  dif¬ 
fered  from  it  in  being  somewhat  fuller.  They  adopted  in  addition 
the  plan  of  the  New  York  Association  of  Cardiac  Qinics  of  func¬ 
tional  grouping.' 

In  this  clinic  Wyckoff  found  ways  of  utilizing  the  various  re¬ 
sources  that  were  available — ^physicians,  nurses,  social  services, 
medical  services  and  other  medical  departments.  It  was  a  complete 
organization  for  the  care  of  the  cardiac  sick,  inside  and  outside  of 
hospital.  What  was  wanting  and  necessary,  was  a  method  for 
analyzing  the  multitude  of  data  that  were  obtained.  This  want  was 
made  good  by  the  statistical  clerks  of  the  Research  Committee  of 

*  Ginical  charts  recommended  by  the  Association  for  the  Prevention  and  Relief 
of  Heart  Disease.  Alfred  E.  Cohn.  Jour.  Amer.  Med.  Assn.,  1922,  78,  1559-1562. 

‘  Boston  Med.  and  Surg.  Jour.,  1923,  189,  762-768. 

*  P.  D.  White  and  M.  M.  Myers.  The  classification  of  cardiac  diagnosis. 
Jour.  Amer.  Med.  Assn.,  1921,  77,  1414-1415. 

*  In  a  footnote  to  Ct^n’s  paper  this  statement  was  made :  “  The  method  of 
diagnosis  advised  by  the  A.  P.  R.  H.,  has  already  been  published  in  a  paper  by 
White,  P.  D.,  and  Myers,  M.  M.  .  .  .”  This  means,  if  I  remember  correctly,  that 
White  and  Myers  published  their  paper,  the  form  having  already  been  in  use  in 
the  Association  for  the  Prevention  and  Relief  of  Heart  Disease.  In  a  letter  to 
Wyckoff,  White  writes :  "...  I  feel  quite  sure  from  a  visit  to  your  clinic  about 
that  year  at  Bellevue  you  were  also  working  on  this  same  idea  of  the  classification 
of  cardiac  diagnoses,  but  I  can’t  find  in  the  literature  any  publication  of  yours 
until  the  one  with  Lingg  in  the  American  Heart  Journal  in  1926.”  (Nov.  6^ 
1936). 
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♦he  Association  for  the  Prevention  and  Relief  of  Heart  Disease, 
and  the  use  of  the  statistical  charts.  This  service  had  recently,  be¬ 
ginning  in  1920,  been  in  process  of  formation  and  was  gladly  put 
at  the  disposal  of  his  clinic,  early  in  1923.  Miss  Mebane,  the  sole 
statistical  clerk  at  that  time  reported  *  that  she  had  made  a  “  chart 
to  show  the  effect  of  rheumatic  fever,  chorea,  and  tonsillitis  upon 
longevity.”  As  is  well  known,  the  conception  which  underlay  the 
statistical  service  had  a  two-fold  origin — first,  the  need  that  was 
felt  of  increasing  immediately,  the  very  meagre  information  avail¬ 
able  in  the  classification  (or  etiology)  of  the  cardiac  diseases;  and 
second,  the  method,  derived  from  the  practice  of  the  U.  S.  Army 
Medical  Corps,  of  collecting  for  later  analysis,  duplicates  of  soldiers’ 
field  cards.  This  is  not  the  time  to  describe  the  evolution,  in  1920,  in 
the  research  section  of  Dr.  R.  H.  Halsey’s  Committee  on  Prevention, 
in  the  Association  for  the  Prevention  and  Relief  of  Heart  Disease, 
of  the  form  of  the  Army  field  card  into  the  now  familiar  cardiac 
chart.  Of  the  charts  there  is  a  long  history  which  I  will  not  narrate 
now.  It  required  little  persuasion  for  Wyckoff  to  appreciate  the 
value  of  the  method.  In  his  first  paper  *  published  with  Miss  Lingg, 
he  commended  it  in  these  words : 

“ .  •  .  Owing  to  the  successful  results  in  the  use  of  the  charts  in  a  clinical 
system  suitably  organized,  we  are  encouraged  in  the  belief  that  the  future 
success  of  collecting  data  on  the  subject  of  organic  heart  disease  is  assured. 
After  a  somewhat  tedious  transition  period  from  a  simpler  form  of  record, 
previously  employed  in  the  clinic,  to  the  new  form,  it  was  found  that  the  use 
of  the  charts  increases  rather  than  decreases  the  eflSciency  of  the  clinic.  In 
fact,  after  two  years’  experience,  it  is  our  opinion  that  the  provisions  made  in 
the  chart  for  recording  facts  exactly,  in  the  form  of  a  code  rather  than  in 
the  form  of  a  narrative  and  diagrammatic  description,  has  made  it  possible 
(1)  to  spend  more  time  on  the  patient  and  less  on  the  record,  while  at  the 
same  time  the  important  points  revealed  by  the  examination  have  been  com¬ 
pletely  recorded;  (2)  to  see  more  patients  at  each  session  than  would  other¬ 
wise  have  been  possible,  and  (3)  to  collate  the  experience  obtained  for  study 
and  analysis  with  a  minimum  expenditure  of  time  and  effort.” 


*July  and  August  (1923?). 

*  Statistical  studies  bearing  on  problems  in  the  classification  of  heart  diseases. 
II.  Etiology  in  organic  heart  disease.  J.  Wyckoff  and  C.  Lingg.  Am.  Heart  J., 
1926,  1,  446-470. 
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Later,  in  1925,  he  advocated  for  still  further  and  wider  use,  a  plan 
which  he  himself  had  found  serviceable : 

“Since  heart  disease,”  he  wrote,  “is  chronic  and  observations  are  made 
frequently  over  a  considerable  period  of  years,  and  as  memory  is  short,  it 
is  essential  that  all  observations  should  be  written  down  upon  a  record. 
They  should  be  noted  as  briefly  as  is  consistent  with  accuracy,  and  the  system 
of  notation  should  be  as  uniform  as  possible:  First,  as  to  the  location  of 
information  on  the  chart,  so  that  one  knows  where  to  turn  to  And  such  infor¬ 
mation,  and  second,  as  to  nomenclature,  so  that  as  far  as  possible,  similar 
observations  and  procedures  will  always  be  described  in  the  same  way. 
Furthermore,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  cardiac  problem  as  a  whole  all 
cardiac  clinics  should  use  the  same  record  form,  the  same  nomenclature  and 
criteria  for  diagnosis;  otherwise  it  will  be  impossible  to  gather  together  the 
data  from  all  clinics  for  statistical  study.  The  necessity  for  statistical  study 
cannot  be  overstressed.  Many  fundamental  questions  concerning  heart 
disease  can  be  answered  by  no  other  means.  Modem  medical  principles  of 
treating  the  patient  as  a  whole  require  that  all  the  records  of  each  out-patient 
be  filed  together.  A  central  record  system  needs  good  administrative  manage¬ 
ment  in  order  to  be  effective,  but  it  is  far  superior  to  the  old  plan  in  whidi 
each  special  clinic  had  its  independent  record  filed  by  itself.  If  such  a 
record  system  is  used,  all  cardiac  diagnoses  must  be  indexed  and  cross- 
indexed  if  they  are  to  be  of  real  use  as  a  source  of  information.” 

The  relation  between  the  clinic  and  the  Heart  Association  became 
so  close  and  interdependent  that  when,  during  the  great  depression, 
the  funds  of  the  Research  Committee  became  depleted,  Wyckoff 
offered  financial  support  to  assure  a  continuation  of  the  service.  This 
support  ($300)  was  gladly  accepted  as  a  token  of  the  value  of  the 
service  rendered  by  the  Research  Committee. 

The  value  which  he  himself  attached  to  the  cardiac  clinic  is  made 
evident  by  the  four  publications  which  he  devoted  to  it.^^  The  prob¬ 
lems  which  he  encountered  in  the  management  of  ambulatory  pa¬ 
tients  led  him  to  further  reflection  on  how  this  task  could  be  properly 

The  organization  of  the  cardiac  clinic.  N.  Y.  State  Jour.  Med.,  1925,  2S, 
995-1001  (p.  999). 

“  Organization  of  the  cardiac  clink.  J.  Wyckoff  and  W.  W.  O’Conner.  Hosp. 
Social  Service,  1922,  v.  309-316.  Requirements  for  an  ideal  cardiac  clinic  and  a 
system  of  nomenclature.  W.  St  Lawrence,  E.  P.  Maynard,  H.  E.  B.  Pardee, 
M.  A.  Rothschild,  J.  Wyckoff.  Host  Med.  Surg.  Jour.,  1923,  189,  762-768.  The  or¬ 
ganization  of  the  cardiac  clinic.  J.  Wyckoff.  N.  Y.  State  Jour.  Med.,  1925,  25,  995- 
1001.  How  the  cardiac  clinic  helps  the  patient.  J.  Wyckoff.  Mod.  Hospital,  1926, 
xxvii,  68-70. 
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performed.  He  saw  that  their  interests  would  be  better  served  if 
they  were  entrusted  to  the  care  of  a  single  physician  who  would  be 
responsible  for  giving  advice  and  prescribing  treatment,  not  only  in 
the  clinic  but  in  the  hospital  ward  itself.  He  was  led  to  advocate 
therefore,  single  control  of  the  entire  machinery  which  ministered 
to  the  care  of  each  patient.  How  he  expanded  his  clinic  to  serve  the 
actual  requirements  of  patients  so  that  their  therapeutic  management 
would  be  certain  to  be  appropriate  to  the  exact  form  of  their  cardiac 
disease,  need  not  be  recapitulated  here.  It  was  an  extraordinary  ex¬ 
hibition  in  mastery  of  that  form  of  organization,  and  very  justly 
made  the  Bellevue  Hospital  Cardiac  Qinic  known  far  beyond  the 
confines  of  this  land.  I  should  not  fail  to  mention  in  this  connection 
the  care  and  the  interest  he  took  in  imparting  his  own  solicitude  to 
his  associates.  The  addresses  he  made  to  Nurses  and  to  Social  Ser¬ 
vice  Workers  in  1924,  in  1929,  and  in  1931,  bear  witness  to  his 
sense  of  dependence  upon  them  and  his  confidence  that  this  reliance 
was  not  misplaced.  The  accomplishments  of  the  clinic  were  mani¬ 
fold — first,  in  the  successful  treatment  of  the  sick;  second,  in  the 
education  of  students,  young  and  old  (in  recent  years  my  own  asso¬ 
ciates,  Steele,  Lewis,  and  Holman  have  been  devoted  learners  and 
helpers) ;  and  third,  in  the  advancement  of  knowledge.  In  a  type¬ 
written  report  of  1932, 1  find  his  statement  that  about  30  papers  had 
emanated  from  this  clinic.  I  am  given  to  understand  there  are  now 
about  67. 

In  all  this  Wyckoflf  took  a  dominant  part.  He  saw  that  to  make 
progress,  knowledge  and  still  more  knowledge  was  necessary.  It 
began  to  be  recognized  that  heart  disease  was  not  a  unit,  that  in¬ 
stead  there  were  many,  or  at  all  events,  several  diseases  of  the  heart. 
Well  do  I  remember  how,  in  committee,  it  was  necessary  to  do  battle 
for  the  notion  that  it  was  no  more  fitting  to  ref^-  to  heart  disease, 
than  it  was  correct  to  designate  diseases  of  th^  .igs  as  lung  dis¬ 
ease.  If  that  were  so,  it  became  essential  to  discover  which  were 
the  significant  cardiac  diseases.  Wyckoff  fell  in  at  once  with  the 
idea  that  the  method  of  trial  and  error  alone,  the  method  designated 
empiricism,  was  competent  to  yield,  the  information  that  was  de¬ 
sired.  Patients  in  large  numbers  required  to  be  examined  and  cata¬ 
logued  to  discover  the  variety  of  groups  into  which  they  fell  and,  in 
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order  to  discover  the  relative,  social  importance  of  the  various 
classes,  the  numbers  exhibiting  each  variety.  Meanwhile,  to  make 
the  necessary  distinctions,  language,  terms  adequate  to  the  purpose, 
were  developed,  and  definitions  universally  understood  by  physicians 
engaged  in  these  studies.  Something  of  the  history  of  this  phase 
of  the  movement  has  already  been  described. 

In  this  clinic  it  was  demonstrated  that  research  of  first-raUe 
quality,  having  as  its  object  the  description  of  the  natural  history  of 
various  cardiac  diseases,  could  be  imdertaken  and  completed  with 
success.  Wyckoff  himself  with  Miss  Claire  Lingg  published  the  first 
investigation,  from  which  I  have  already  quoted,  under  the  joint 
happy  auspices  of  the  clinic  and  the  New  York  Heart  Association. 
Theirs  was  the  first  full-dress  publication  dealing  with  such  matters 
in  this  country.  Naturally,  there  were  predecessors.  There  always 
are.  But  these  did  no  more  than  vaguely  to  indicate  a  way.  In  their 
report,  the  numerical  relations  of  youthful  and  senescent  cardiac  dis¬ 
eases  was  pointed  out  and  the  demonstration  clearly  made  to  what 
extent  it  was  rheumatic  fever  that  accounted  for  disability  in  the 
yoimg  and  something  else — arteriosclerosis  perhaps — which  ac¬ 
counted  for  it  in  the  old.  What  was  learned  was  that  roughly  be¬ 
tween  three-  and  four-tenths  of  the  cases  were  rheumatic,  four- 
tenths  arteriosclerotic,  one-tenth  syphilitic  and  all  other  varieties, 
one-tenth.  It  was  also  discovered  that  90  to  95  per  cent  of  rheu¬ 
matic  cases  occurred  before  age  50;  more  than  one-half  before  30. 
Half  the  syphilitic  cases  occurred  before  50;  rarely  before  30  or 
after  60.  80  to  95  per  cent  of  arterio-sclerotic  cases  occurred  after 
50  years.  Evidence  was  brought  to  bear  furthermore  on  the  dif¬ 
ference  that  social  status  makes,  on  the  course  of  these  diseases  and 
the  question  was  raised,  though  it  was  not  answered — indeed  it  is 
not  yet  answered — what  are  the  conditions  which  bring  the  young 
to  the  clinics  but  keep  the  old  away.  Though  it  was  then  supposed, 
and  is  now  well  known,  that  a  large  older  cardiac  population  exists, 
it  was  found,  not  in  the  clinics,  but  in  the  hospitals.  With  the 
growth  in  numbers  of  the  aged  population,  the  extent  of  the  pro¬ 
vision  a  community  must  provide  has  increased.  The  problem  has 
become  urgent,  therefore,  among  the  factors  that  enter  social  plan¬ 
ning  for  the  care  of  patients  suffering  from  these  ailments.  In  this 
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Study,  Wyckoff  and  Lingg’s  appreciation  of  these  issues  was  ex¬ 
plicit  They  have  now  become  problems  of  great  importance  in 
medical  statesmanship. 

Of  the  opportunities  which  the  conduct  of  his  clinic  suggested, 
Wyckoff  took  full  advantage.  He  published  papers  on  certain  dis¬ 
eases  of  rheumatic  origin,  others  on  cases  of  arteriosclerosis  or,  as 
he  sometimes  called  them,  of  senescence,  and  still  others  on  phar¬ 
macology  and  treatment. 

In  a  manuscript  (probably  of  1926  or  1927)  which  seems  not  to 
have  been  published  he  analyzed  the  course  of  events  in  50  cases 
of  rheumatic  cardiac  disease.  Counting  from  the  onset  of  rheumatic 
fever,  he  found  that  for  60  per  cent  of  the  duration  of  the  disease 
these  patients  did  not  complain  at  all ;  they  were  incapacitated  how¬ 
ever  in  the  period  before  death  5.7  per  cent  of  the  time.  But  if  the 
duration  were  counted  from  the  discovery  of  cardiac  disease,  their 
symptom-free  period  shrank  to  a  third  (33.5%)  of  the  time,  while 
the  duration  of  complete  failure  lengthened  to  8.6%.  98  per  cent  of 
these  patients  did  not  survive  50  years,  the  mean  age  having  been 
29.1  years. 

It  would  have  been  remarkable  had  he  not  turned  his  attention  to 
certain  special  features,  now  familiar,  which  occur  frequently  in  the 
course  of  rheumatic  cardiac  diseases.  He  did,  in  fact,  publish  four 
papers  dealing  with  such  matters.  With  Goldring  he  examined 
(1930)  the  behavior  of  the  kidneys  and  noticed  that  in  the  urine 
there  was  excess  of  protein  and  of  formed  elements.  They  decided 
that  this  phenomenon  was  in  conformity  with  the  idea  of  the  occur¬ 
rence  of  focal  glomerulo-nephritis  in  rheumatic  fever. 

It  was  entirely  consistent  with  his  general  view  and  purposes  to 
lay  especial  emphasis  on  matters  having  therapeutic  significance.  We 
find  him  studying,  therefore,  with  De  Graff  and  Parent  (1930)^* 

Certain  observations  on  the  course  of  rheumatic  heart  disease:  Summary — 
no  date. 

'*  Studies  of  kidney  in  acute  infection ;  observations  with  urine  sediment  count 
(Addis)  in  acute  rheumatic  infectioa  W.  Goldring  and  J.  Wyckoff.  J.  Qin.  Inv., 
1930,  8.  569-S7S. 

'*The  relationship  of  auriculo-ventricular  conduction  time  in  rheumatic  fever 
to  salicylate  therapy.  J.  Wyckoff,  A.  C.  DeGraff,  and  S.  Parent.  Am.  Heart  J., 
1930,  V,  568-573. 
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the  value  of  giving  salicylates.  Others  had  suggested  that  prolonga¬ 
tion  of  conduction  between  the  auricles  and  the  ventricles  could  be 
influenced  by  giving  salicylates,  but  this  careful  study  led  to  the 
decision  that  this  conclusion  was  not  correct. 

A  little  later  (1931)  with  Parent,  Graef  and  Zitron  he  extended 
his  inquiry  in  the  attempt  to  learn  whether  giving  salicylates  (in 
rheumatic  fever)  had  any  value  as  a  cure.  To  be  certain  of  his  con¬ 
clusion  it  was  essential  to  exercise  great  care  in  the  choice  of  pa¬ 
tients.  Only  47  of  162  were  found  to  fill  the  strict  requirements.  I 
think  (in  the  end)  no  categorical  statement  that  these  drugs  are 
without  value  could  be  made  but  enough  evidence  was  accumulated 
to  show  that  spontaneous  disappearance  of  a  number  of  manifesta¬ 
tions  can  be  counted  on  to  take  place.  On  comparing  theirs  with  a 
similar  group  studied  by  Swift,  they  thought  “that  the  elimination 
of  antirheumatic  drugs,  at  least,  did  not  prolong  the  duration  of 
the  disease.” 

He  could  not,  of  course,  escape  profound  interest  in  the  arterio¬ 
sclerotic  form  of  cardiac  disease,  found  in  the  latter  decades,  which 
has  become  numerically  ever  more  important.  The  nature  of  the 
process  responsible  for  this  condition  has  engaged  wide-spread  but, 
I  hesitate  to  say,  inadequate  interest.  A  defect  in  thinking,  common 
when  a  direction  of  inquiry  is  young,  is  the  optimistic  belief  that 
discoveries  can  be  made  rapidly  without  the  need  of  long  and  pain¬ 
ful  dealing  with  and  contemplation  of  simple  phenomena.  It  is  not 
difficult  to  find  ample  excuse  for  haste — problems  cry  for  urgent  solu¬ 
tion  ;  indeed  they  enlist  our  humane  feelings  so  that  delay  seems  in¬ 
excusable.  But  if  successful  thinking  seems  often  to  be  a  matter  of 
brilliance,  the  long  history  of  science  exhibits  a  certain  inexor¬ 
ability  in  the  pace  at  which  subjects  and  the  comprehension  of  sub¬ 
jects  unfold  themselves.  Something  like  this  reflection  must  have 
lain  in  Wyckoff’s  mind  when  he  thought  of  arteriosclerotic  heart 
disease.  In  an  address  at  the  College  of  Physicians  in  Philadelphia, 
he  reviewed  the  multitude  of  facts  and  half-facts,  theories  and  vague 

“  A  study  of  the  course  of  acute  manifestations  of  rheumatic  infection  uninflu¬ 
enced  by  specific  therapy.  J.  Wyckoff,  S.  Parent,  I.  Graef,  and  W.  Zitron.  Trans. 
Assn.  Amer.  Physa,  1931,  xlvi,  106-115. 
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suppositions  in  which  the  literature  of  this  subject  abounds.  In  the 
end  he  brushed  them  reluctantly  aside  and  gave  this  as  his  belief : 

“  Many  of  the  questions  which  we  wish  to  answer  could  be  answered  today 
if  the  thousands  of  careful  observations  made  in  the  various  clinics  in  this 
city  on  patients  having  arteriosclerosis  had  been  collected  in  a  coordinated 
and  uniform  way,  with  the  use  of  definite  criteria,  and  if  they  had  been 
placed  upon  a  chart  which  would  make  then  available  for  statistical  study.’' 

And  he  went  on : 

“  It  is  my  belief  that  the  final  answers  to  most  of  these  questions  will  come 
from  the  careful  study  of  patients  in  ambulatory  clinics  over  long  periods  of 
time,  where  these  patients  are  not  only  carefully  studied,  but  where  accurate 
and  uniform  data  are  obtained  by  every  available  method  and,  after  being 
selected,  scientifically  analyzed.” 

Finally,  he  concluded : 

“  Physicians  often  marvel  at  the  time  and  patience  which  a  laboratory 
investigator  expends  in  the  development  of  a  proper  laboratory  technique. 
Our  work — that  is,  properly  coordinated  clinical  and  laboratory  investigation 
in  chronic  disease— demands  a  technique  which  is  surely  as  difficult  to  per¬ 
fect  and  the  development  of  which  takes  years.” 

Not  the  least  of  Wyckoff's  qualities  was  the  penetratingness  of 
his  insight.  He  admired,  perhaps  extravagantly,  the  development  of 
techniques  for  analyzing  complex  situations,  we  often  call  them 
laboratory  studies,  but  his  view  was  sufficiently  spacious  to  under¬ 
stand  that  not  methods,  but  subjects,  form  the  objective  of  scien¬ 
tific  enterprise.  He  was  not  taken  in  by  the  multitude  and  intricacy 
of  experiments  when  they  failed  to  elucidate  the  major  problem,  the 
question  at  issue. 

When  he  came  to  collect  his  thoughts  on  the  treatment  of  arterio¬ 
sclerosis  a  little  later  in  1933,  he  had  the  courage  to  write: 

“  At  present  no  evidence  exists  that  there  is  any  specific  mode  of  therapy 
which  can  either  cure  or  affect  the  progress  of  arteriosclerosis.  This  state¬ 
ment  is  made  after  a  fairly  careful  consideration  of  the  subject  and  with  a  full 
realization  that  to  make  such  a  general  statement  is  usually  dangerous. 

“The  studies  of  the  literature  of  the  treatment  of  arteriosclerosis  are 


**A  consideration  of  the  possibility  of  the  prevention  of  arteriosclerotic  heart 
disease.  Tr.  College  Physa  Philadelphia,  1929,  5T,  95-108. 
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confusing  because  of  the  lack  of  system  in  most  discussions  of  the  subject 
Even  among  the  best  authorities  treatment  of  cause,  of  symptoms,  and  of 
structural  change  is  so  jumbled  as  to  make  it  difficult  of  analysis.” 

It  seems  unnecessary  to  add  anything  to  these  statements. 

41  4>  *  *  «  *  * 

Wyckoff  published  nine  papers  dealing  with  the  action  of  digitalis 
bodies  in  human  beings  either  alone  or  with  Eggleston  (in  his  first 
paper)  with  Gofdring,  Gold,  Travell,  Niles,  Du  Bois,  Woodruff, 
Sutton.  His  prime  concern,  as  is  understandable  in  a  clinician,  was 
with  the  clinical  effectiveness  of  this  powerful  agent.  And  so  he 
turned,  with  Eggleston,^*  to  a  matter  of  anterior  importance — the 
dose  and  absorption  of  the  drug.  The  calculation  of  the  dose  re¬ 
quired  was  based  on  assays  made  in  cats.  He  found  this  method 
useful  as  have  others  since,  uttering  at  the  same  time  a  warning 
against  the  hope  of  finding  the  result  uniform.  With  a  purified 
tincture  he  and  Eggleston  observed  that  gastro-intestinal  absorption 
is  more  rapid  by  far  than  with  galenical  preparations.  They  under¬ 
stood  the  part  which  ability  to  absorb  played  and  took  this  phase 
of  its  effectiveness  fully  into  accoimt.  What  the  clinic  requires  is  a 
well-made  drug,  of  uniform  strength,  easily  and  reliably  absorbed. 
Wyckoff  and  Eggleston  appreciated  this  need  and  this  they  at¬ 
tempted  to  supply.  To  this  subject  in  one  connection  after  another 
he  returned.  He  sought  to  impress  his  view  as  to  the  dependability 
of  a  preparation  on  everyone  who  had  to  do  with  patients — ^physi¬ 
cians,  nurses,  and  social  workers.  Undoubtedly  part  of  his  effective¬ 
ness  resulted  from  his  habit  of  taking  these  various  groups  into  his 
confidence. 

Five  years  later  he  was  led  to  attempt  ways  of  improving  the 
method  of  securing  a  digitalis-like  action  and  so  turned  to  the  in¬ 
travenous  use  of  ouabain.  Ever  careful  to  avoid  harm,  he  and  Gold¬ 
ring  gave  small  doses  and  found  that  they  could  manage.  The 

”  The  treatment  of  arteriosclerosis.  Chapter  20  in  E.  V.  Cowdry,  Arterio¬ 
sclerosis.  A  survey  of  the  problem.  New  York,  The  MacMillan  Company,  1933. 

The  absorption  of  digitalis  in  maa  Cary  Eggleston  and  John  Wyckoff. 
Arch.  InL  Med.,  1922,  30.  133-157, 

Intravenous  injection  of  ouabain  in  man.  J.  Wyckoff  and  W.  Goldring 
Arch.  Int  Med.,  1927,  39.  488-497. 
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experience  of  others  was  confirmed  in  finding  evidence  that  the 
interval  between  injection  and  detection  of  action  was  much  re¬ 
duced  but  that  the  duration  of  the  action  was  relatively  brief  in 
comparison  with  that  secured  on  giving  digitalis  by  mouth;  that 
its  effect  on  the  usual  cardiac  action  current  was  feeble  or  not  evi¬ 
dent  at  all  and  that,  and  this  observation  was  new,  more  was  re¬ 
quired  in  patients  who  were  suffering  from  fever. 

The  fear  of  doing  harm  and  the  ever  present  possibility  of  danger 
were  constantly  with  him.  How  careful  he  was  in  practice  is  evi¬ 
dent  in  his  great  concern  on  discovering  (with  Gold)*®  a  prepara¬ 
tion  of  digitalis  twice  as  active  as  was  stated  on  the  label.  In  his 
agitation  he  was  moved  to  exclaim :  “  It  seemed  incredible  to  the 
committee  **  at  first  that  anything  but  a  correct  statement  of  the 
activity  would  appear  on  the  label  of  so  potent  a  drug  as  digitalis.” 
How  much  he  was  disturbed  by  this  discovery  emerges  from  his 
further  study  with  Gold  and  Travell  of  two  preparations  of  which 
the  one  just  mentioned  was  twice  as  strong  as  the  other.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  of  the  correctness  of  his  contention  that  the  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  drugs  as  powerful  as  digitalis  should  be  accurately 
known.  For  this  reason  in  all  his  studies  and  in  his  practice  he  made 
consistent  use  of  the  method  of  assay  in  cats  introduced  by  Hatcher 
to  be  certain  the  doses  he  prescribed  were  correct.  His  belief  in  the 
value  of  this  method  is  now  shared  by  many,  perhaps  most,  students 
of  this  subject. 

He  investigated  matters  of  action  and  dosage  in  digitalis  therapy 
in  various  diseases  and  in  the  presence  of  abnormality  of  cardiac 
action.  He  found,  for  example,  in  a  very  neat  observation  that  it 
was  usual,  on  giving  digitalis  to  persons  exhibiting  auricular  flutter, 
to  find  that  the  degree  of  auriculo-ventricular  block  was  increased 
with  doses  that  did  not  suffice  to  bring  on  fibrillation  of  the  auricles. 

His  studies  on  the  action  of  digitalis  culminated  in  those  very 
painstaking  and  careful  studies,  with  Niles,  Du  Bois  and  Wood- 

**  A  dangerous  preparation  of  digitalis.  J.  Wyckoff  and  H.  Gold.  Jour. 
Amer.  Med.  Assa,  1930,  94,  627. 

’^A  conunittee  for  the  study  of  digitalis  in  pneumonia  at  Bellevue  HospitaL 
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ruflF,”  of  its  action  in  lobar  pneumonia.  The  behavior  of  the  two 
preparations  already  referred  to,  and  another  as  well,  was  observed 
in  a  large  number  of  cases.  These  were  divided  into  appropriate 
groups  so  that  faulty  inferences  resulting  from  improper  classifica¬ 
tion  of  the  cases  might  be  avoided.  It  is  not  often  that  so  thoughtful 
and  searching  a  clinical  investigation  is  planned.  The  claims  and 
counter-claims  of  the  value  of  digitalis  in  treating  lobar  pneumonia 
justify,  however,  so  elaborate  an  expenditure  of  energy.  The  most 
striking  result  of  this  study  was  the  conclusion  that  giving  digitalis 
to  patients  suffering  from  lobar  pneumonia  is  dangerous.  This  con¬ 
clusion,  or  indeed  any  conclusion  so  carefully  arrived  at,  would  be 
important.  It  would  be  especially  important  when  the  logical  care¬ 
fulness  of  this  investigation  is  recalled.  Since  then,  other  studies, 
however,  have  left  this  conclusion  not  unchallenged.  But  much  was 
learned  as  a  result  of  this  experience,  so  that  analyzing  such  investi¬ 
gations  from  still  other  angles  has  become  desirable.  The  general 
conclusion  still  remains  erect  that,  when  auricular  fibrillation  or 
flutter  occurs,  as  it  does  in  probably  not  less  than  5  per  cent  of  all 
cases  and  perhaps  in  a  larger  per  cent  in  old  age,  the  action  of 
digitalis  may  be  life  saving.  Whether  its  action  is  dangerous  must 
still,  I  think,  be  left  an  open  question ;  the  conclusion  may  turn  out 
to  be  justified  that  giving  it  makes  no  difference  to  the  rate  of  mor¬ 
tality — not  an  unexpected  result,  for  it  is  not  obvious  what  proper¬ 
ties  digitalis  has  that  would  influence  the  course  of  an  infection.  To 
show  that  it  is  harmful  would  require  a  demonstration  that  in  lobar 
pneumonia,  it  is,  in  usual  doses,  toxic.  But  Wyckoff  has  himself 
provided  evidence  **  that,  in  fever,  larger  than  usual  doses  are  re¬ 
quired  to  bring  about  an  effect. 

The  issue  which  this  research  was  designed  to  solve  is,  as  I  have 
said,  still  open.  But  Wyckoff’s  approach  to  it  as  to  all  his  other 

*•  Studies  concerning  digitalis  therapy  in  lobar  pneumonia.  W.  L.  Niles  and 
J.  Wyckoff.  Trans.  Assa  Am.  Physn.,  1930,  45,  57-66. 

The  therapeutic  value  of  digitalis  in  pneumonia.  J.  Wyckoff,  E.  F.  DuBois 
and  I.  O.  Woodruff.  Jour.  Amer.  Med.  Assn.,  1930,  pj,  1243-1247. 

Studies  concerning  digitalis  therapy  in  lobar  pneumonia.  W.  L.  Niles  and 
J.  Wyckoff.  Am.  J.  Med.  Sc,  1930,  180,  348-356. 

**  Intravenous  injection  of  ouabain  in  man.  J.  Wyckoff  and  W.  Goldring. 
Arch.  InL  Med.,  1927,  39.  488-497. 
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interests  manifests  the  high  seriousness  of  his  purposes.  In  no  other 
way  is  the  elaborateness  of  his  methods  to  be  understood  or 
appreciated. 

Finally,  with  Dr.  Sutton**  he  returned  to  problems  of  dosage, 
absorption  and  elimination  in  cases  of  rheumatic  fever.  But  it  was 
necessary  to  answer  a  preliminary  question — whether  digitalis  acts 
beneficially  in  infiammed  hearts.  The  view  was  taken  that  heart 
failure  resulted  from  damage  to  heart  muscle  rather  than  from  mal¬ 
function  of  injured  valves.  A  number  of  studies  had  recently  been 
published  leaving  certain  of  these  matters  in  equivocal  or  unsatis¬ 
factory  situation.  Wyckoff  and  Sutton  demonstrated  that  giving 
digitalis  gave  relief,  that  its  dose  can  be  calculated,  and  that  it  acts 
when  active  infection  is  going  on.  At  the  same  time  they  made  clear 
also  a  very  important  matter,  that  all  these  results  may  occur  with¬ 
out  bringing  on  signs  of  intoxication,  such  a  nausea  and  vomiting. 

Of  other  studies  in  therapeutics  there  remains  to  be  mentioned 
only  an  investigation  (with  Ginsberg)**  on  the  value  of  quinidine 
sulphate  in  converting  fibrillation  of  the  auricles  to  the  normal 
mechanism.  His  experience  was  different  from  that  of  others  for 
he  found  the  reestablishment  of  the  normal  rhythm  to  take  place 
more  frequently  than  they. 

Wyckoff  had  a  quality  which,  imfortunately,  had,  in  the  exigen¬ 
cies  of  the  life  he  led,  little  opportunity  for  development.  The 
ability  to  make  aphorisms,  those  genial  and  penetrating  insights 
which  are  in  essence,  clinical  sense,  he  possessed.  With  his  humor 
and  raciness  he  could  not  fail,  sooner  or  later,  to  have  become  dis¬ 
tinguished  for  a  gift  in  this  direction.  I  have  been  permitted  to  see 
the  manuscript  **  of  a  paper,  planned  only  a  year  after  he  took  con¬ 
trol  of  his  clinic,  and  written  in  1922  but  never  published,  which 

Digitalis.  Its  value  in  the  treatment  of  children  with  rheumatic  heart  disease. 
L.  P.  Sutton  and  J.  Wyckoff.  Amer.  Jour.  Dis.  Child.,  1931,  41,  801-805. 

**  Quinidine  in  auricular  fibrillation  with  the  report  of  one  case  of  sudden 
collapse  and  two  cases  of  sudden  death.  J.  Wyckoff  and  M.  Ginsberg.  Boston 
Med.  Surg.  Jour.,  1924,  igo,  771-776. 

**  This  paper — called  Dr.  Wyckoff’s  First  Paper — 1922,  deals  with  the  functional 
capacity  of  152  patients  (male  and  female)  registered  in  his  clinic  before  June  15, 
1920. 
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deals  with  the  functional  capability  of  cardiac  patients.  Four  sen¬ 
tences  which  I  excerpt  indicate  this  quality : 

...  in  this  series,  patients  once  having  had  heart  failure  have  little  ability 
to  do  heavy  work,  and  a  great  many  of  them  are  unable  to  do  moderate  work, 
though  nearly  all  of  them  are  able  to  do  light  work. 

The  ability  of  patients  with  auricular  fibrillation  to  do  work  I  do  not 
believe  can  be  determined,  until  after  the  patients  have  been  thoroughly 
digitalized.  After  digitalization  I  believe  that  they  react  to  occupation  in 
direct  proportion  to  the  amount  of  good  heart  muscle  they  have. 

I  believe  that  this  is  a  prognostic  point  of  grrcat  importance:  patients 
with  auricular  fibrillation  who  after  full  digitalization  have  insufiBcient 
reserve  to  do  even  light  work  have  a  very  bad  prognosis. 

Women  with  organic  heart  disease  do  proportionately  heavier  work  than  do 
men.  This  we  believe  is  not  because  of  their  greater  physical  ability  but 
because  of  the  greater  difficulty  women  over  the  age  of  thirty  have  in  changing 
or  modifying  their  vocations. 

******* 

Stimulated  by  the  success  of  the  New  York  Heart  Association  and 
moved  by  a  comparable  situation  in  the  nation,  imder  the  leadership 
of  a  group  in  New  York,  physicians  in  various  communities  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  time  had  arrived  for  fotmding  a  national 
association.  It  was  clear  that  the  functions  of  the  New  York  and 
of  the  national  associations  could  not  be  identical.  In  New  York  it 
was  possible  and  desirable  to  conduct  a  demonstration  on  a  large 
scale,  to  show  how  in  actual  operation,  cardiac  clinics  should  be  or¬ 
ganized,  supervised,  and  coordinated  as  a  single  enterprise.  In  the 
nation  that  experience  bore  fruit  but  in  a  different  form — the  Na¬ 
tional  Association  undertook  to  teach  and  to  spread  information.  It 
adopted  the  nomenclature  and  the  criteria  of  our  New  York  Heart 
Association,  it  utilized  our  methods  of  recording  histories  and  of 
entering  abnormal  physical  signs,  it  taught,  through  leaflets,  what 
was  new  and  of  accepted  value.  It  brought  into  being,  under  the 
inspiriting  editorship  of  Dr.  Conner,  The  American  Heart  Journal. 
In  making  plans  for  the  realization  of  these  activities,  in  foreseeing 
what  services  could  be  rendered,  in  devising  the  plan  and  scope  of 
the  national  organization,  Wyckoff  played  a  leading  role.  Dr.  H.  M. 
Marvin,  the  Secretary  of  the  American  Heart  Association  has  writ¬ 
ten  to  me  that  on  24  May,  1922,  46  physicians  met  in  St.  Louis  to 
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discuss  the  possibility  of  forming  a  National  Heart  Association. 
The  other  members  from  New  York  were  Alexander  Lambert, 
Robert  H.  Halsey,  Louis  F.  Bishop,  Cary  Eggleston,  Harold  E.  B. 
Pardee,  Haven  Emerson.  The  certificate  of  incorporation  was 
signed  on  14th  March,  1924.  Wyckoff  was  not  one  of  the  15  incor¬ 
porators  but  was  nevertheless  deeply  interested  in  the  formation  of 
the  Association.  Later  he  became  a  Director,  a  member  of  the 
Executive  Committee  for  some  years,  and  President  for  2  years. 
Marvin  writes :  ” 

I  can  speak  only  in  a  very  general  way  about  his  views  concerning  the  poli¬ 
cies  which  the  Association  should  adopt.  During  the  years  that  we  were  fel¬ 
low  members  of  the  Elxecutive  Committee,  I  believe  it  true  to  say  that  he  had 
greater  influence  than  any  other  one  member  of  that  Committee,  with  the 
possible  exception  of  Dr.  Conner.  I  believe  this  was  not  due  to  the  warm 
affection  that  he  inspired  in  all  of  us  but  rather  to  the  fact  that  his  advice  and 
his  views  always  seemed  wise  and  right.  For  years  he  was  a  sort  of  unoffi¬ 
cial  liaison  officer  between  the  New  York  and  American  Heart  Associations, 
and  he  always  emphasized  the  importance  of  a  close  and  friendly  cooperation 
between  these  two  groups.  He  was  eager  that  the  American  Heart  Associ¬ 
ation  should  render  every  possible  educational  help  to  practicing  physicians, 
and  it  is  Doctor  Maynard’s  belief  that  he  regarded  the  education  of  physi- 
sians  as  more  important  than  education  of  lay  people.  He  was  heartily  in 
favor  of  every  attempt  which  aimed  at  making  the  Association  a  more  truly 
national  body  in  its  representation  and  activities.  As  Chairman  of  the 
Reference  Committee,  he  was  largely  responsible  for  the  formulation  of  a 
program  for  the  Association,  which  was  formally  adopted  a  few  years  ago 
and  which  perhaps  indicates  his  ideas  better  than  an3rthing  I  can  vrrite.  .  .  . 
In  the  seven  or  eight  years  preceding  his  death,  I  think  that  no  important 
action  of  any  sort  was  taken  by  the  Executive  Committee  or  Board  of 
Directors  without  his  active  participation  or  at  least  his  knowledge  and 
advice.  In  the  discussions  that  often  occurred  in  committee  meetings,  I  was 
always  deeply  impressed  by  his  sanity,  his  wisdom,  and  his  unfailing  toler¬ 
ance.  Often  (as  in  matters  relating  to  the  New  York  Heart  Association  or 
to  groups  and  societies  elsewhere  in  the  country)  he  had  direct  and  precise 
information  which  was  of  the  greatest  help. 

Between  the  New  York  Heart  Association  and  the  National  one 
Wyckoff  acted,  as  Marvin  says,  as  unofficial  liaison  officer.  His 
experience,  the  soundness  of  his  judgment,  his  good  temper,  were 
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frequently  called  into  play  in  helping  to  define  the  provinces  within 
which  the  two  associations  could  most  naturally  play  their  appointed 
roles.  His  labors  bore  admirable  fruit — now,  after  a  few  years 
only,  the  methods  of  the  two  organizations  are  satisfactorily  and 
adequately  defined — friction  has  given  place  to  cooperation — ^and 
mutual  helpfulness  has  become  established. 

It  is  scarcely  within  my  province  to  speak  of  WyckolFs  labors  in 
the  field  of  education.  If  I  do  so  it  is  not  to  recount  his  exploits 
therein,  but  to  let  them  serve  to  point  out  the  catholicity,  the  sound¬ 
ness,  and  the  straightforwardness  of  his  judgment.  His  method  of 
studying  the  value  of  previous  academic  training  in  preparation  for 
medical  education  was  especially  noteworthy.  The  good  college  stu¬ 
dent,  he  showed,  became  the  good  medical  student.  And  good  meant, 
good  in  scholarship.  He  showed  that  when  scholarship  alone,  with¬ 
out  personal  consideration,  was  used  as  a  criterion  for  admission  to 
medical  study,  failures  in  the  medical  school  rapidly  declined.**  He 
understood,  because  of  his  fearlessness,  how  to  appraise,  how  to 
gain  insight  into  one  of  the  most  difficult  problems  which  confront 
educators. 

His  presidental  address  to  representatives  of  American  medical 
colleges  is,  it  seems  to  me,  a  model  of  wise,  just,  and  communal 
views.  Here  he  exhibited  his  strong  social  feeling  with  great  good 
common  sense.  The  glamor  of  shibboleths  did  not  deceive  him,  nor 
did  he  mistake  appearance  for  reality.  The  first  business  of  a  medi¬ 
cal  school  he  believed  was  to  convey  knowledge  of  diseases.  No  one 
understood  better  than  he  the  responsibility  which  attached  to  the 
schools  in  providing  for  the  advancement  of  learning.  But  it 
seemed  incorrect  to  him,  when  teaching  was  inadequate,  to  devote 
much  wanted  resources  to  research.  He  remembered  how  in 
Milton — ^the  hungry  sheep  look  up  but  are  not  fed.  Contrariwise, 
he  believed  he  saw  better  teaching  and  a  closer  relation  of  student 
and  patient  in  schools  said  to  be  over-scientific;  and  the  poorest 
clinical  opportxmities  in  the  very  schools  where  the  greatest  stress 
was  laid  on  practical  education.  To  make  these  observations  and  to 

**  Relation  of  collegiate  to  medical  student  scholarship.  Bull.  A.  Am.  M.  ColL, 
1927,  2, 1-16. 
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be  able  to  proclaim  them  without  reproach  is  evidence  of  the  envi¬ 
able  reputation  for  just  views  and  for  just  feeling  he  had  attained. 

I  come  to  the  end  of  this  account  of  the  achievements  of  John 
VVyckoff  with  a  feeling  that  I  have  done  scant  justice  to  his  essen¬ 
tial  quality.  Quality  is  necessarily  a  fugitive  value.  It  is  one  of  our 
grimmest  realizations,  how  impossible  it  is  to  capture  and  to  pre¬ 
serve  it.  Our  experience  of  it,  inevitably  wearing  thin  through  the 
years,  we  treasure  nevertheless  as  an  abiding  ix)ssession.  Wyckoff’s 
outstanding  quality,  I  do  believe,  was  of  the  heart — if  that  can  be 
credited  of  a  man  so  wise,  so  shrewd,  so  far-seeing.  It  was  his  heart 
dictated  to  him  his  attitude  as  a  physician,  made  him  aware  of  the 
dependence  of  patients  upon  his  knowledge  and  power,  made  him 
sensitive  to  their  need  for  understanding  and  sympathy.  It  never 
occurred  to  him  to  adjust,  to  make  distinctions  in  his  personal  atti¬ 
tude  to  men  of  high  degree  or  of  low.  His  abiding  humanity  drew 
both  equally  within  the  orbit  of  his  compassionate  regard.  His 
rugged  demeanor  served  but  to  heighten  this  effect.  This  ciuality 
of  heart  informed,  I  think,  his  every  act,  toward  students,  toward 
associates,  toward  colleagues.  Whatever  he  did,  in  clinic,  in  hos¬ 
pital,  in  school,  and  in  society,  he  did  with  an  eye  single  to  high 
attainment.  And  high  attainment  was  conceived  not  for  his  per¬ 
sonal.  but  for  the  general  good.  I  end  even  as  I  began.  There  has 
passed  from  among  us  a  man  remarkable  among  men. 


MEDICO-HISTORICAL  ACTIVITIES  IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

REPORT  OF  THE  ACTIVITIES  OF  THE  INSTITUTE 
OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  MEDICINE  OF  THE 
JOHNS  HOPKINS  UNIVERSITY 

During  the  Academic  Year  1937-1938 
I.  STAFF 

Henry  E.  Sigerist,  William  H.  Welch  Professor  of  the 
History  of  Medicine  and  Director  of  the  Institute  of  the 
Histor)'  of  Medicine. 

OwsEi  Temkin,  Associate  Professor  of  the  History  of 
Medicine. 

John  Rath  bone  Oliver,  Associate  in  the  History  of 
Medicine. 

Ludwig  Edelstein,  Associate  in  the  History  of  Medicine. 

Sanford  V.  Larkey,  Lecturer  in  the  History  of  Medicine. 

During  the  academic  year  Dr.  Otto  Neustatter  worked  in  the 
Institute  on  a  grant  of  the  Emergency  Committee  in  Aid  of  DU- 
placed  Foreign  Physicians.  He  was  engaged  in  historical  studies 
on  hygiene,  hospitals,  orthopedics  (non-surgpcal),  primitive  medicine 
and  superstition. 

Miss  Pauline  Brown,  research  secretary  to  Dr.  Sigerist,  left  the 
Institute  on  August  1  and  was  succeeded  by  Miss  Genevieve 
Miller,  a  graduate  student  of  the  Institute.  Miss  Virginia  David¬ 
son  was  appointed  secretary'  to  the  members  of  the  staff  on 
November  1. 

Staff  conferences  are  held  regularly  at  the  beginning  of  the 
academic  year  and  at  the  end  of  each  term.  .Additional  conferences 
are  held  whenever  the  occasion  demands.  During  this  academic 
year  16  conferences  were  held. 
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Standing,  left  to  right :  Genevieve  Miller, 
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II.  RESEARCH 

Dr.  SiGERiST  collected  materials  for  the  first  volume  of  a  History 
of  Medicine.  He  hopes  to  be  able  to  liegin  writing  the  Ixmk  next 
winter.  The  History'  of  Medicine  will  lie  published  in  four  volumes 
and  is  to  be  followed  by  a  two  volume  Sociology’  of  Medicine. 

Dr.  Temkin  is  completing  a  History  of  Epilepsy  which  in  all 
probability  will  be  ready  for  publication  next  winter.  In  ciioperation 
with  Dr.  Edelstein,  Dr.  Guttmacher  and  several  other  scholars,  he 
continued  his  English  translation  of  the  gynecology  of  Soranus. 

Dr.  Edelstein  was  engaged  in  printing  the  Fragments  of  Posi¬ 
donius  which  will  be  jniblished  by  the  Johns  Hopkins  Press.  In 
coojx;ration  with  Renata  Edelstein  he  is  preparing  a  source-lxxJc 
on  Aesculapius  and  his  cult. 

Dr.  Oliver  continued  his  studies  on  Greek  medicine. 

Dr.  Larkey  wrote  an  introduction  to  a  facsimile  edition  of 
Andre  Du  Laurens,  A  Discourse  of  the  Preservation  of  the  Sight: 
of  Melancholike  diseases;  of  Rheumes.  and  of  Old  Age,  London, 
1599  which  is  being  published  by  the  Shakesjieare  .Association  in 
London.  In  cooiieration  with  a  group  of  California  scholars  he  is 
continuing  his  work  on  the  Hearst  papyrus. 

III.  PUBLIC.ATIONS 
Publicatious  of  the  Institute 

The  fifth  volume  of  the  Bulletin  of  the  Institute  of  the  History 
of  Medicine  was  completed  in  December  1937.  It  contained 
V -|- 946  pages  and  110  illustrations.  Volume  VI  is  in  course  of 
publication.  No.  4  [April]  was  issued  as  a  John  Shaw  Billings 
Memorial  Numlier. 

During  the  year  the  following  reprints  from  the  Bulletin  were 
made  available  separately,  bound  in  boards,  through  the  Johns 
Hopkins  Press: 

Hermann  von  Helmholtz,  On  Thought  in  Medicine.  Imnnluction  by 
.Arno  B.  Luckhardt,  1938,  27  pages,  frontispiece,  4to. 

IvAR  Sandstrom,  On  a  New  Gland  in  Man  and  Several  Mammals 
(Glandulae  Parathyreoideae).  Translate*!  by  Carl  M.  Seipel,  e<litc(l 
by  Charlotte  H.  Peters  and  J.  E.  Fulton,  with  biographical  notes 
by  Professor  J.  .August  Hammar,  1938.  44  i)ages,  frontispiece,  4to. 
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Volume  III  of  the  Xoguchi  Lecture  Series  was  published  in  the 
summer  of  1937 : 

Loren  C.  MacKinney,  Early  Medieval  Metlicine  with  Special  Reference 
to  France  and  Chartres,  1937,  253  pages,  frontispiece  and  9 
illustrations,  12nio. 

At  the  same  time  the  first  three  volumes  of  the  series  Ribliotheca 
Medica  Americana  were  issued: 

Volume  I.  Thomas  Thacher,  A  Brief  Rule  to  Guide  the  Common- 
People  of  New-England  How  to  Order  Themselves  and  Theirs  in 
the  Small  Pocks,  or  Measles,  1677.  [Facsimile  of  the  three  editions 
of  the  first  North  American  medical  publication.]  Introduction  by 
Dr.  Henry  R.  Viets,  liv  +  16  pages,  12mo. 

Volume  II.  John  Morgan,  Discourse  Upon  the  Institution  of  Medical 
Schools  in  America,  1765.  Introduction  by  Mr.  Abraham  Flexner, 
xxviii  +  63  pages,  12mo. 

Volume  III.  William  H.  Welch,  Adaptation  in  Pathological  Pro¬ 
cesses,  1897.  Introduction  by  Dr.  Simon  Flexner,  xi  -i-  58  pages, 
12mo. 

B.  Publications  by  members  of  the  Institute 

Henry  E.  Sigerist 

Socialised  .Medicine  in  the  Soinet  Union,  W.  W.  Norton  and  Co.,  Inc., 
New  York,  1937. 

Socialised  Medicine  in  the  Soviet  Union.  With  a  Foreword  by  Sidney 
Webb.  Victor  Gollancz  Ltd.,  London,  1937.  [A  special  edition 
was  issuetl  for  the  Left  Book  Club.] 

.•Ml-Union  Health.  Soviet  Russia  Today,  November,  1937,  pp.  23-24,  92. 

Why  .Academies  Were  Founded.  Transactions  of  the  College  of  Physi¬ 
cians  of  Philadelphia,  1937,  Vol.  IV,  Supplement,  pp.  83-88. 

The  History  of  Medical  History.  Milestones  in  Medicine,  Laity  Lec¬ 
tures  of  the  Ncjv  York  Academy  of  Medicine.  Introduction  by 
James  Alexander  Miller,  M.  D.  New  York,  1938,  pp.  163-184. 

The  Development  of  Medicine  and  Its  Trends  in  the  United  States, 
1636-1936.  The  New  England  Journal  of  Medicine,  Vol.  218,  No. 
8,  Feb.  24,  1938,  pp.  325-328. 

Socialized  Medicine.  Y'ale  Review,  Vol.  XXVII,  March,  1938,  No.  3, 
pp.  463-481. 

The  Anti-tuberculosis  Campaign  in  the  Soviet  Union.  Bulletin  on  the 
Soviet  Union,  Vol.  HI,  No.  5,  March  15,  1938,  pp.  17,  20. 

Science  and  Democracy.  Science  and  Society,  Vol.  II,  No.  3,  Summer, 
1938,  pp.  291-299. 
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Letters  of  Fielding  H.  Garrison.  Bulletin  of  the  Institute  of  the  History 
of  Medicine,  Vol.  V,  No.  10,  Dec.,  1937,  p.  947. 

John  Shaw  Billings  Memorial  Number.  Bulletin  of  the  Institute  of  the 
History  of  Medicine,  Vol.  VI,  No.  4,  April,  1938,  pp.  223-224. 

OwsEi  Temkin 

Review  of  The  Papyrus  Ebers.  The  Greatest  Egyptian  Medical  Docu¬ 
ment.  Translated  by  B.  Ebbell.  Levin  &  Munksgaard,  Copen¬ 
hagen,  1937.  Isis,  Vol.  XXVIII  ( 1),  No.  76,  Feb.  1938,  pp.  126-131. 

John  Rathbone  Oliver 

The  Ordinary  DiffictUties  of  Etvryday  People.  Blue  Ribbon  Books,  Inc., 
1938.  [New  Edition.] 

Spontaneous  Combustion.  .4  Literary  Curiosity.  The  Argus  Book  Shop, 
Inc.,  Chicago,  1937. 

Sanford  V.  Larkey 

John  Shaw  Billings  and  the  History  of  Medicine.  Bulletin  of  the  Insti¬ 
tute  of  the  History  of  Medicine,  Vol.  VI,  No.  4,  April,  1938,  pp. 
360-376. 

Two  Letters  by  John  Shaw  Billings  on  the  History  of  Medicine.  Bul¬ 
letin  of  the  Institute  of  the  History  of  Medicine,  Vol.  VI,  No.  5, 
May,  1938,  pp.  394-398. 

[with  Genevieve  Miller]  An  Exhibit  of  the  Works  of  Claude  Bernard. 
Bulletin  of  the  Institute  of  the  History  of  Medicine,  Vol.  VI,  No. 
6,  June,  1938,  pp.  649-668.. 

Genevieve  Miller 

Unpublished  Autographs  in  the  Welch  Medical  Library.  3.  .\n  Auto¬ 
graph  of  Johannes  Tackius  (1617-1675).  Bulletin  of  the  Institute 
of  the  History  of  Medicine,  Vol.  V,  No.  10,  Dec.  1937,  pp.  933-935. 

[with  Sanford  V.  Larkey]  An  Exhibit  of  the  Works  of  Claude  Bernard. 
Bulletin  of  the  Institute  of  the  History  of  Medicine,  Vol.  VI.  No.  6, 
June,  1938,  pp.  649-668. 

IV.  GRADUATE  STUDENTS 

Mrs.  Helen  Paulson  [M.  A.  in  Economics]  is  writing  a  dis¬ 
sertation  on  “  The  History  of  Medical  Social  Service  in  the  United 
States  ”  for  a  Ph.  D.  degree  in  the  History  of  Medicine. 

Mr.  Morris  Leikind  [M.  A.  in  Bacteriology]  is  writing  a  dis¬ 
sertation  on  “  The  History  of  Bacteriology  from  Leeuwenhoek  to 
Pasteur  ”  for  a  Ph.  D.  degree  in  the  History  of  Science. 

Miss  Genevieve  Miller  is  writing  a  dissertation  on  “  .Albrecht 
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von  Haller’s  Controversy  with  Robert  Whytt  ”  for  an  M.  A.  degree 
in  the  History  of  Medicine. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Longley  is  writing  a  dissertation  on  “  The 
Medical  Content  of  Relations  of  Voyages  made  by  the  French  and 
English  to  the  West  Indies  in  the  17th  Century”  for  an  M.  A. 
degree  in  the  History  of  Medicine. 

V.  COURSES 

During  the  academic  year  the  following  courses  were  given: 

Introductory  Courses 

1.  The  History  and  Ethics  of  Medicine.  Dr.  Oliver.  One  hour  weekly 

during  the  academic  year  at  Homewood. 

2.  Use  of  the  Library.  Dr.  Larkey.  First  quarter. 

3.  Outlines  of  the  History  of  Medicine.  Dr.  Sicerist.  First  and  second 

quarters. 

4.  Medical  History  Seminar.  Dr.  Sicerist  and  staff.  First  and  second 

quarters. 

Advanced  Courses 

5.  History  of  latrochemistry.  Dr.  Temkin.  Second  and  third  quarters. 

6.  History  of  Surgery.  Dr.  Temkin.  Third  quarter. 

7.  Research  Seminar.  Dr.  Sicerist  and  staff.  Third  and  fourth  quarters. 

This  year’s  program  was  devoted  to  a  comprehensive  study  of  Primi¬ 
tive  Medicine,  including  paleopathology,  prehistoric  medicine  and  medi¬ 
cal  folk  lore. 

Sociological  Courses 

8.  Social  Aspects  of  Medicine.  Dr.  Sicerist.  Third  quarter. 

9.  Current  Events.  Dr.  Sicerist.  First  and  second  quarters. 

The  following  subjects  were  discussed: 

1.  The  Report  of  the  American  Foundation  and  the  Meeting  of  the 
A.  M.  A.  in  Atlantic  City.  2.  Cooperative  Health  Associations.  3. 
Sulphanilamide  Poisoning.  4.  The  Associated  Hospital  Service  of 
Baltimore.  5.  The  Washington  Group  Health  Association.  6.  De¬ 
velopments  in  England.  7.  Salaries  for  Internes.  8.  Developments  in 
Germany.  9.  New  Developments  in  the  Subjects  Already  Discussed. 

10.  Science  and  Society,  Report  of  the  Indianapolis  Meeting  of  the 
A.  A.  A.  S.  11.  War  and  Medicine.  12.  The  National  Health  Inven¬ 
tory  of  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service. 
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Study  Groups 

10.  Study  groups  in  the  History  and  Sociology  of  Medicine.  Dr.  Sigerist 
and  staff,  throughout  the  academic  year. 

Two  study  groups  were  held  during  the  academic  year: 

1.  Members  of  the  Institute  and  members  of  the  Department  of 
Obstetrics  met  twice  a  week  throughout  the  year  for  a  study  and  Eng¬ 
lish  translation  of  the  gj-necology  of  Soranus. 

2.  Dr.  Sigerist  met  a  group  of  students  of  the  School  of  Hygiene 
and  Public  Health  once  a  week  during  the  fourth  quarter  for  a  study 
of  Medical  Economics  in  the  United  States. 

VI.  GRADUATE  WEEK 

For  the  first  time  the  Institute  decided  to  hold  a  Graduate  Week 
in  the  History  of  Medicine  in  order  to  provide  post-graduate  edu¬ 
cation  in  the  subject,  and  in  order’  to  make  the  resources  of  the 
Institute  available  to  students  of  medical  history  outside  of  Balti¬ 
more.  A  tentative  program  was  sent  out  in  January  and  the  course 
was  given  during  the  week  following  Easter,  April  18-23. 

The  course  was  attended  by  the  following  33  members  from  16 
states  and  Canada: 

Dr.  Maude  E.  .Abbott  Medical  Museum,  McGill  University. 

Montreal,  Canada. 

Dr.  Leona  Baumgartner  Department  of  Health,  125  Worth  St., 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Dr.  Walter  R.  Bett  255  Northern  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Dr.  B.  S.  Chandler  .School  of  Medicine,  University  of  West 

Virginia.  Morgantown,  W.  Va. 

Dr.  Logan  Clendening  1247  W.  56th  St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Dr.  Pan  S.  Codellas  240  Stockton  St.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Mrs.  Eileen  R.  Cunningham  School  of  Medicine,  Vanderbilt  Univer¬ 
sity,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Mr.  Gustave  J.  Dammin  School  of  Medicine,  Cornell  University, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Dr.  Julius  Friedenwald  1013  N.  Charles  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Dr.  Reuben  Friedman  877  N.  6th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Dr.  W.  G.  Harrison  3818  Cliff  Road,  Birmingham,  Ala. 

Miss  Justina  Hill  Brady  Clinic,  The  Johns  Hopkins  Hos¬ 

pital,  Baltimore,  Md. 

464  Riverside  Drive,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Dr.  Edward  H.  Hume 
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Miss  Mildred  M.  Jordan  A.  VV.  Calhoun  Medical  Library,  Linory 

University,  Georgia. 

Dr.  Edgar  F.  Kiser  226  Hume-Mansur  Building,  Indian¬ 

apolis,  Ind. 

Miss  Helen  Konjias  International  House,  500  Riverside  Drive, 

New  York.  N.  Y. 

Miss  Ella  B.  Lawrence  School  of  Medicine,  Washington  Univer¬ 

sity,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Dr.  W.  B.  McDaniel,  2nd  19  S.  22nd  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Mr.  A.  E.  Maumenee,  Jr.  .School  of  Medicine,  Cornell  University, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Dr.  Nolie  Mumey  1133  Republic  Building,  Denver,  Colo. 

Mr.  John  H.  Raach  84  Howe,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Dr.  Victor  Robinson  4  St.  Luke’s  Place,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Dr.  George  Rosen  3111  Avenue  R,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Professor  Richard  H.  Shryock  Duke  University,  Durham,  N.  C. 

Dr.  Benjamin  Spector  Tufts  College  Medical  School,  Boston, 

Mass. 

Dr.  William  J.  Stapleton,  Jr.  641  David  Whitney  Building,  Detroit, 

Mich. 

Dr.  Dorothy  Stimson  Dean,  Goucher  College,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Mrs.  Nell  Snow  Talbot  College  of  Dentistry,  University  of  Chi¬ 

cago,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Dr.  Stewart  C.  Thomson  School  of  Medicine,  Loyola  University, 

Chicago,  Ill. 

Dr.  Anna  Tjomsland  501  W.  110th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Mary  Turner  Brady  Clinic,  The  Johns  Hopkins  Hos¬ 

pital,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Mr.  Siegfried  Weisberger  913  N.  Charles  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Dr.  Costantino  Zaino  309  Bedford  Park  Blvd.,  Bronx,  N.  Y. 


Program 

Monday,  April  18 

9  a.  m.  Registration 
10  a.  m.  Opening  Address 

Dr.  Isaiah  Bowman 

President  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University 
Lecture : 

“  Principles  of  Primitive  Medicine  ” 

Dr.  H.  E.  SiGERisT 


2  p.  m.  Seminar : 

“  The  Various  Approaches  to  Medical  History 
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8 : 30  p.  ni. 


Meeting  of 
Club: 


The  Johns  Hopkins  Medical  History 
I.  Lecture 


Music  in  Medicine 


Henry  E.  Sigerist 

II.  Concert 

1.  Frottola  by  Marchetto  Cara,  on  the  Syphilis  of  Mar- 
chese  Francesco  Gonzaga  of  Mantua  [1517]. 

Soprano  . Emmy  Sigerist 

Violin  . E.  C.  Heyde 

V’iola . Wilbert  Gordon 

Violoncello  . Asher  Gordon 


2.  Music  played  in  the  treatment  of  Tarantisni,  as  trans¬ 
mitted  by  Athanasius  Kircher,  De  .Arte  Magnetica, 


1641. 

1st  Violin . E.  C.  Heyde 

2nd  Violin . Morris  Schmulovits 

Viola . Wilbert  Gordon 

Violoncello  . Asher  Gordon 

Soprano  . Emmy  Sigerist 


3.  Vita  et  Gesta  Sancti  Sebastiani,  Singularis  contra 
Pestem  Patroni  [1702]. 


Soprano  . Emmy  Sigerist 

Piano  . Roberta  Glanville 


III.  Reception 


In  the  Lobby  of  the  William  H.  Welch  Library. 

Tuesday,  April  19 

10  a.  ni.  Lecture : 

“  Egyptian  Medical  Papyri  ” 

Dr.  Sanford  V.  Larkey 

2  p. m.  Seminar: 

“  Interpretation  of  an  Ancient  Medical  Text  ” 

4:30  p.  m.  Reception  in  the  John  Ruhrah  Room  of  the  Medical  and 
Chirurgical  Faculty. 

Short  addresses  on  the  Collections  of  the  Faculty  by 
members  of  the  Osler  Historical  Society. 


First  (jra<luatr  Week  in  the  History  of  Medicine,  April  18-23,  1938. 
In  the  Lecture  Hall  of  the  Institute. 
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Wednesday,  April  20 

10  a.  in.  lecture : 

“  The  Hippocractic  Problem  ” 

Dr.  Ludwig  Edelstein 

2  p.  ni.  Seminar : 

“  The  History  of  Disease  ” 

3:30  p.  m.  Presentation  of  a  film  illustrating  the  work  of  Antonj 
fan  Lcemvcnhock 

3  p.  m.  Cocktail  Party  in  the  Great  Hall. 

8:30  p.m.  Meeting  of  the  Cordell  Hlstorical  Society  of  the 
University  of  Maryland : 

1.  “Granville  Sharp  Pattison,  the  Dueling  .\natomist.” 

Fra.nk  H.  J.  Figge 

2.  ■■  The  Friendship  of  William  Beaumont  and  Roln-rt 

E.  I^e  ” 

kcTii  Ml'ssek  a.\d  John  C.  Krantz,  Jr. 
Exhibit: 

Gynecological  Models  Used  in  the  University  of  Maryland 
a  Century  .\go. 

J.  Mason  Hundley,  Jr. 

Thursday,  .\pril  21 

10  a.  m.  lecture: 

“  Paracelsus  and  the  Development  of  latrochemistry  ” 
Dr.  OwsEi  Temkin 
2  p.  m.  Seminar : 

“  How  to  organize  a  Course  in  Medical  History  ” 

4 :  30  p.  m.  Reception  at  Homewood. 

Exhibition  of  rare  old  books  in  the  Library  of  the  Johns 
Hopkins  University. 

Friday,  April  22 

10  a.  m.  Lecture : 

■■  New  Contributions  to  the  History  of  the  Circulation 
of  Blood  ” 

Dr.  OwsEi  Temkin 

11:30  a.  m.  Demonstration  of  the  Han-cy  Film. 

2  p.  m.  Seminar : 

“  The  Selection  of  a  Subject  of  Research  in  Medical 
History  ” 

5  p.  m.  Tea  in  the  Great  Hall 


First  Graduate  Week  in  the  History  of  Medicine. 
Dinner  at  the  14  West  Hamilton  St.  Club,  April  22,  19J8. 
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7 :  30  p.  ni.  Subscription  Dinner 

Address  by  Dr.  John  Ratiibone  Oliver: 

*■  The  I’hysician  as  a  Literary  Man  ” 

Saturday,  .April  23 

10  a.  ni.  Lecture: 

“  The  Social  History  of  Medicine  in  the  19th  Century  ” 
Dr.  H.  E.  Sir.ERiST 
12  n.  Closing  .Address: 

“  Some  .Aspects  of  the  Elarlier  History  of  The  Johns 
Hopkins  University  School  of  Medicine  ” 

Dr.  .Alan  M.  Chesney 

Dean  of  the  School  of  Medicine  of  The  Johns 
University. 

The  success  of  the  Graduate  Week  was  most  encouraging  and 
demonstrated  that  there  is  a  demand  for  such  courses.  Similar 
weeks  will  therefore  lie  held  in  later  years. 

VH.  THE  NOGUCHI  LECTURES 

The  sixth  course  of  the  Noguchi  Lectures  was  given  by  Dr. 
Edward  H.  Hume,  formerly  Dean  of  the  Hunan-Yale  College  of 
Medicine  and  President  of  the  Colleges  of  Yale-in-C'hina,  on  the 
general  subject  of  “  The  Chinese  Way  in  Medicine  ”  in  March  1938. 
The  subjects  of  the  individual  lectures  were: 

1.  Monday,  March  7  “  The  Universe  and  Man  in  Chinese  Medicine.” 

2.  Wednesday,  March  9.  “  The  Creators  and  Illustrious  Exemplars  of 

Chinese  Medicine.” 

3.  Thursday,  March  10.  “  Some  Distinctive  Contributions  of  Chinese 

Medicine.” 

The  lectures  will  lie  jiublished  by  the  Johns  Hopkins  Press  as 
Volume  IV  of  the  Noguchi  Lecture  Series. 

VI 11.  THE  JOHNS  HOPKINS  MEDICAL  HISTORY  CLUB 

Four  meetings  were  held  during  the  academic  year : 

1.  November  1,  1937. 

1.  The  IV  International  Congress  for  the  History  of  Science,  Prague, 
September  22  to  27,  1937. 

Dr.  Sanford  Larkey 


I>r.  Kdward  H.  Hume,  Noguchi  Lecturer,  19.W. 
In  the  Henry  Barton  Jaci>l)s  Room. 
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2.  A  15th-16tli  Centun-  Wandering  Medico-Magician  (Johannes 
Mercurius  of  Correggio:  His  Life  and  Unrecorded  Plague  Tract. 
Dr.  W.  B.  McDaniel,  2nd. 

2.  February  7,  1938. 

1.  A  Neglectetl  Chapter  in  the  History  of  Anatomical  Illustration  and 

Instruction. 

Dr.  Arno  B.  Luckhardt 

2.  The  Significance  of  the  History  of  Science. 

Mr.  J.  G.  Crowther 

3.  The  third  meeting  on  April  12,  1938  was  held  as  a  joint 
meeting  with  the  Johns  Hopkins  Medical  Society  to  commemorate 
the  l(X)th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  John  Shaw  Billings. 

1.  John  Shaw  Billings  as  an  Army  Medical  Officer. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Ldgar  Erskine  Hume. 

Medical  Corps,  United  States  Army 

2.  John  Shaw  Billings  and  the  Johns  Hopkins  Medical  School. 

Dr.  Alan  M.  Chesney 

3.  John  Shaw  Billings  and  the  History  of  Medicine. 

Dr.  Sanford  V’.  Larkey 

4.  John  Shaw  Billings’  Contributions  to  Vital  Statistics. 

Dr.  Raymond  Pearl 

5.  John  Shaw  Billings  and  the  New  Y'ork  Public  Library. 

H.  M.  Lydenberg,  Director  of  the  New  York  Public  Libraiy 

4.  The  fourth  meeting  was  held  on  April  18,  1938  in  honor  of 
the  members  of  the  Graduate  Week  in  Medical  History  on  the 
subject  of  “  Music  in  Medicine.” 

For  every  meeting  illustrated  programs  were  issued. 

IX.  SOCIAL  PROBLEMS  FORUM 

The  Social  Problems  Forum  held  7  meetings  during  the  academic 
year : 

October  22,  1937  “  Impressions  of  Recent  Medical  and  Political  Events 
in  the  Far  East” 

Dr.  Richard  S.  Lyman 

November  5  "  The  Doctor  and  Health  Insurance  ” 

Dr.  John  T.  King 
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December  3  "  The  Medical  Aspects  of  Crime  ” 

Judge  Joseph  N.  Ulman 

December  10  “  Mo<lern  Conceptions  in  the  Rehabilitation  of 

Criminals  ” 

Dr.  Justin  K.  Fuller 

December  17  “  The  Medical  Aspects  of  Crime  ” 

Dr.  Manfred  S.  Guttmacher 
January  21,  1938  “Public  Relief  and  Medical  Care” 

Dr.  Frederick  D.  Mott 

March  4  “  Social-Economic  Conditions  Affecting  Rural 

Health  ” 

Dr.  A.  Stampar 

Since  the  Johns  Hopkins  Chapter  of  the  Association  of  Medical 
Students  has  taken  over  most  of  the  functions  of  the  Social  Prob¬ 
lems  Forum,  the  Forum  will  be  discontinued  in  the  future.  Instead, 
a  Science  and  Social  Relations  Club  has  been  organized  which  will 
meet  for  discussions  on  two  evenings  every  month  in  the  Seminar 
Rtxmi  of  the  Institute. 

X.  LECTURES 

The  following  lectures  were  given  by  members  of  the  Institute 
during  the  academic  year: 

Dr.  Henry  E.  Sigerist: 

November  5,  1937  The  Health  and  Well-being  of  the  Soinet  People. 

Public  presentation  of  the  Golden  Book  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Friendship  with  the  Soviet  Union  to 
.Alexander  A.  Troyanovsky,  Ambassador  of  the 
U.  S.  S.  R.,  in  honor  of  the  twentieth  anni¬ 
versary  of  the  Soviet  Republic.  Carnegie  Hall, 
New  York. 

December  5  Some  Phases  of  Russian  Medicine. 

Washington,  D.  C.  Chapter  of  the  Pan-American 
Medical  Association.  Mexican  Embassy, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

December  7  Principles  of  Greek  and  Modern  Medicine. 

Goucher  College,  Baltimore.  Md. 
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December  10  The  Significance  of  the  Civil  IVar  in  Spain.  ' 

Interfaculty  Association  of  the  New  York  Uni¬ 
versities  in  Aid  of  Spanish  Democracy.  City 
College,  New  York. 

December  30  Science  and  Democracy. 

Joint  Session  of  Section  L  of  the  A.  A.  A.  S. 
and  the  History  of  Science  Society,  India¬ 
napolis,  Ind. 

January  15,  1938  Russian  Foreign  Policy. 

Conference  on  International  Relations  under  the 
Auspices  of  the  League  of  Nations  Association, 
Maryland  Branch,  and  the  History  Teachers 
Association  of  Maryland.  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  Baltimore,  Md. 

February  19  Socialised  Medicine. 

The  Saturday  Night  Qub,  Baltimore,  Md. 

March  11  The  Socialisation  of  Medicine. 

American  Students  Union,  Swarthmore  College, 
Swarthmore,  Pa. 

March  18  Socialised  Medicine  in  the  Soxnet  Union. 

The  Thomas  Paine  Society,  New  York. 

March  20  Trends  in  the  Development  of  Medicine. 

Consumers  Union,  New  York. 

March  28  .Indent  and  Early  Medieval  Herbals. 

Schiff  Lecture.  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

April  18  Music  in  Medicine. 

Johns  Hopkins  Medical  History  Club,  Baltimore, 
Md. 

April  28  Principles  of  Greek  Medicine. 

Amo  B.  Luckhardt  Lecture.  University  of 
Chicago,  Chicago,  III. 

April  30  Leprosy  in  the  Middle  Ages. 

Thirteenth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Medieval  .\ca- 
demy  of  America.  Chicago,  Ill. 

May  2  Hermann  Boerhaax'c  {1668-1738). 

Fourteenth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  .\merican 
-Association  of  the  History  of  Medicine.  At¬ 
lantic  City,  N,  J. 

May  10  The  History  of  Medicine  in  the  Light  of  Marxism. 

Columbia  University,  New  York. 
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May  16  Naturalism  in  Science. 

Symposium  on  Courbet  and  the  Naturalistic 
Movement,  Baltimore  Museum  of  Art.  Balti¬ 
more,  Md. 


Dr.  John  Rathbone  Oliver  gave  a  series  of  twelve  lectures  on 
the  History  of  Medicine  at  the  University  of  Maryland  Medical 
School  during  January,  h^ebruary,  and  March  1938. 


Dr.  Sanford  V.  Larkey  gave  the  following  lectures: 


November  1,  1937 


December  30 


March  4,  1938 


April  12 


The  IV  International  Congress  for  the  History  of 
Science,  Prague,  September  22  to  27,  1937. 

Johns  Hopkins  Medical  History  Club,  Balti¬ 
more,  Md. 

Report  on  the  History  of  Science  Congress  Held 
in  Prague,  September  1937. 

Joint  Session  of  Section  L  of  the  A.  A.  A.  S. 
and  the  History  of  Science  Society,  India¬ 
napolis,  Ind. 

Elizabethan  Medicine  and  Its  Social  Aspects. 

Woman’s  Medical  College  of  Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

John  Shaw  Billings  and  the  History  of  Medicine. 

Johns  Hopkins  Medical  History  Club,  Balti¬ 
more,  Md. 


XI.  CONGRESSES 

The  following  congresses  were  attended  by  members  of  the 
Institute : 

Fourth  International  Congress  for  the  History  of  Science,  Prague, 
Czechoslovakia,  September  22-27,  1937  [Dr.  Larkey]. 

Sixty-ninth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  American  Philological  Associ¬ 
ation  in  conjunction  with  the  Archaeological  Institute  of  America, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  December  28-30,  1937  [Dr.  Edelstein]. 

.\nnual  Meeting  of  the  History  of  Science  Society,  Indianapolis, 
Ind.,  December  30,  1937  [Dr.  Sigerist,  Dr.  Larkey]. 

Thirteenth  .Annual  Meeting  of  the  Medieval  Academy  of  America, 
Chicago,  Ill.,  April  29-30,  1938  [Dr.  Sigerist]. 
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Fourteenth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  American  Association  of  the 
History  of  Medicine,  Atlantic  City.  N.  J.,  May  2,  1938  [Dr, 
SiCERisT,  Dr.  Temkin,  Dr.  Larkev]. 


XII.  COLLECTIONS  OF  THE  INSTITUTE 

The  collections  of  the  Institute  were  increased  during  the  academic 


year  by : 

1.  Books  .  489  items 

2.  Objects  .  8  “ 

3.  Autographs  .  38 

4.  Portraits  .  82  “ 

5.  Medals .  5 

6.  Documents  .  75 

7.  Pictures .  60  “ 

8.  Slides .  39  “ 


XIII.  EXHIBITS 

In  the  spring  of  1938  a  permanent  historical  Museum  was  estab¬ 
lished  on  the  mezzanine  floor  of  the  Welch  Library.  Six  wall  cases 
contain  the  collection  of  Sinhalese  palm-leaf  manuscripts  and  Sin¬ 
halese  medical  objects  presented  by  Dr.  Casey  A.  Wood  and  Dr. 
W.  P.  Jacocks,  the  collection  of  Italian  pharmacy  jars  presented  by 
Professor  Arturo  Castiglioni,  a  collection  illustrating  the  history  of 
surgery,  and  a  special  case  is  devoted  to  the  history  of  Dr.  William 
H.  Welch  and  the  Welch  Medical  Library.  In  two  flat  cases  the 
original  manuscripts  and  incunabula  are  exhibited. 

The  following  temix)rary  exhibits  were  held  in  the  Exhibition 
Hall  of  the  Institute : 

1.  An  exhibit  illustrating  the  History  of  Medical  Education  was 

displayed  from  July  1937  to  February  1938. 

2.  An  exhibit  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  Photo  Club  was  held  in  March 

1938. 

3.  An  exhibit  illustrating  the  Life  and  Work  of  Claude  Bernard  was 

opened  in  April  1938.  The  catalogue  was  published  in  this 

Bulletin,  Vol.  VI,  No.  6,  pp.  649-668. 
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On  the  occasion  of  the  First  Graduate  Week  in  Medical  History 
the  two  following  exhibits  were  organized: 

1.  The  Literature  on  Medical  History  published  in  the  last  few  years. 

2.  Standard  Literature  re(|uired  for  a  Course  in  Medical  History. 

A  small  exhibit  on  John  Shaw  Billings  was  displayed  in  the  lobby 
of  the  Welch  Medical  Library  on  April  12,  1938  to  commemorate 
the  lOOth  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Billings. 

XIV.  GIFTS 

During  the  academic  year  the  Institute  received  a  large  number  of 
books,  pamphlets  and  pictures  from  various  donors.  They  are  too 
numerous  to  be  listed  but  all  these  gifts  were  greatly  appreciated. 


XV.  BUDGET 

The  budget  of  the  academic  year  1937-1938  amounted  to  $31,- 
958.90.  The  Institute  had  an  unexpended  balance  of  several  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  which  made  it  possible  to  establish  the  Museum  and  to 
fill  in  gaps  of  the  collection  of  books. 

\  temporary  grant  of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  of  $12,500 
which  expired  in  1938  was  not  only  renewed,  but  was  increased  to 
$15,000  annually  for  a  period  of  ten  years.  This  most  generous 
appropriation  will  make  the  work  of  the  Institute  secure  for  the 
future  and  guarantee  its  steady  development. 


Henry  E.  Sigerist. 


